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PREFACE. 


fJIHE tour described in the present volume extended front 
Bharhnt, half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, 
to Asir and Burh&npur on the west, and to ChAnda and 
MArkanda on the south, thug covering nearly the whole of 
the western half of the Central Provinces, In the middle 
ages the greater part of this country belonged to the Knla- 
churi Rajas of Chedi or Ddhal. At a still earlier date the 
northern tract, about Uchahara and Mahiyar, was subject 
to two petty chiefs, or simple Maharajas, who were tributary 
to the powerful Gupta Kings, in whose era they date all 
their inscriptions, 

Notices of all these records are given in the following 
pages, with facsimiles of the dates in the accompanying 
Plates. 

The occurrence of these dates lias given me an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing the probable starting point of the 
Gupta era, which I have fixed approximately to the year 
194 A.IJ, Four of these inscriptions contain a second date 
in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, which, I think it pro- 
bablo, will ultimately lead to the discovery of the true initial 
point of the Gupta era. I am not at present in possession of 
all the information necessary for the full discussion of this 
question; but I may note here that the years of this cycle 
dl Jupiter have the same names as the twelve months of the 
year, with the addition of the word Mu fid, or great, prefixed 
to each. Thus the year 156 of the Gupta era is also called 
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he year 31<tha Vaisdkhtt, while the year 209 is named Mahd 
Aswayuia* Now the difference between these two dates is 
53 years, or 5 years over 4 cycles of 12 years; and as Aswa- 
yujn is the fifth name in order after Vaisakha, we thus 
learn that between the years 15C and 209 of the Gupta, era 
there was no name omitted in the regular succession of the 
twelve years. But according to the old Astronomer Garga, 
the names of Aswayuja and Chaitra were omitted after the 
lapse of average periods of 85 years, so as to make the name 
of tho year agree with that of the Nakshatra group, in which 
Jupiter actually rose heliacafiy. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain to my satisfaction what arrangement was actu¬ 
ally followed in making these omissions, and I will not 
hazard any speculations as to the name of the year, which 
probably corresponds with A.D. 350, which, according to my 
proposed chronology of the Guptas, was the year Mah& 
Vaisakha. I hope, however, to obtain hereafter some positive 
information regarding the exact recurrence of these omitted 
names, which may then be brought to bear upon the initial 
point of the Gupta era. In the meantime, I wish to draw 
attention to the data furnished by the inscriptions of Bud ha 
Gupta and Bbmvahhata, from which I have deduced the 
probable commencement of the Gupta era in 194 A.D. 

I have also given a short account of the silver coins of 
the Guptas and their successors, amongst which will be 
found the coins of two new kings—named Bhima Sena 1 
and SAnti Varna, Since the plate was prepared, I have 
received the coin of a later Gupta King, with face to the 
right, as on all the Gupta coins. The coin is of rude and 
coarse execution, and must therefore be considerably later 
than the coins of Skanda and Budha Gupta. The namfe 
consists of four syllables, which I read, with some hesitation 
as to the first, us Dikmodara Gu(pta). The coin was obtained 

1 Hit tintne an tit Li tain u real u Tunam! ua bj Halm Knjeudj * L&U Mitn i fepni wstk 
till r«*dbf I Hinnril tgm. 
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at Ajudhya, and iwars on the reverse the usual Gupta pea¬ 
cock with expanded tail. The whole legend seems to read 
as follows;— 

Dcvajoija f iji [ tava ] niranani pad B&matlara Gnfpta), 

The name of DAmodara Gupta is found In the Aplisar 
inscription of the later Guptas. lie was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of KutnAra Gupta II, who was the opponent of SAnti 
\ armo. DAmodara must therefore have reigned, according 
to my calculation of the Gupta chronology, from about 4fi0 
to ISO A.D., a date which agrees with the statement of the 
inscription that he hod successfully encountered “at the 
battle of Maushari the fierce army of the Western Hunan.” 

I have also given a pretty long account of the Kulachuri 
dynasty of Chedi, illustrated by numerous inscriptions. All 
of these are dated in an era of their own, which is called 
both Chedi Sam vat and Kulachuri Samvat, The starting 
point of this era I have fixed with some certainty in the 
year -49 A>D. My account of the era is founded partly 
on the mention of the Kulachuri Kings in the dated inscrip¬ 
tions of other dynasties, and partly on the mention of 
several week days in some of their own inscriptions* After¬ 
wards I wn* lucky enough to find two separate notices of 
the Chedi Kings by independent authors, which serve to 
establish the correctness of the date that I have assigned to 
the lieginning of the era, 

lhe first of these notices is a very short paragraph of 
Abu ItihAn, the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, which 
has escaped the notice of all previous enquirers. After 
mentioning K Alan jar he soys, « thence to Dali A l, of which 
the capital is Bituri, the kingdom 1 of Kankgu.” Now these 
names are only n slight disguise in Persian characters for 
D4hat, which was another appellation of tho country of 

' See Ttetaanil, Amir, rf P,™,, p. 106 , ud Elliot'. JM«■««!.» II.> 

tenws br UoiHaii, J, s« „[» lft j s < ^ ¥p | UH , u _ 
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Chedi, of which the capital was Tripun, or Tripura* and the 
Raja was G fin geo, or G&ngeya Deva. Abu Rib An's account 
refers to the year 103G-3J. A.D., while the reign of G&ngeya 
is fixed by the genealogical reckoning of my chronology to 
the period between A.D. 1025 and 1050. 

The second notice Is in Dr. Biihler’s account of Bilhana, 
the author of the YikramAnkadeva Chari ta. 1 Bilhana was 
boruat Khunflmukha, in Kashmir, and left his native country 
between 1062 and 1065 A.D. He visited Mathura, Kanauj, 
PrayAg, and Benares, and afterwards “ resided for some time 
at the court of the Chandeia Chief Kama in Ddhala, or 
Bundclkhand; and it was here, he tells us, that he gained 
his victory over the poet Ganguhara,” Eventually he be¬ 
came the court poet of the ChUukya King Vikram&ditya 
Tribhurana Mai la. of KalyAna. As bis life of this king 
was written about A.D. 1035, the date of his residence at 
the court of Raja Kama of DAhala may bo placed about 
A.D. 1070 to 1075, a period which agrees exactly with the 
approximate date of A.D. 1050 to 1075, which 1 had already 
assigned to him by the genealogical reckoning. 

In this notice I have retained the statement that Kama 
was the Chandeia Chief of DAhala, or Bvndelkhand, for 
the purpose of correcting the widely-spread mistake that 
Chedi was identical with Chandet, This error, I believe, 
originated with Lieutenant Price, the translator of the Mau 
inscription of the Chandcl Rajas, After describing how 
Madana Varma Chandeia had vanquished the King of Chedi 
“ in the fierce fight," he adds in a note, “ the same, I believe, 
with Chandail,” so that Madana Varma must have conquered 
himself.* Now r Chandeia is the tribal name of the Rajas 
who ruled over the country of Malioba, Khajuraho, and 
Kalanjar, which is colled Jajahuti by Abu Eiiian, and Jejd- 

1 Sc* (lie VilramiiAi«i( t n Clnrit*. cdltni bj Or. Rubier, Horn bat. Stt aim Indian 
Antiquary, V, 3! 7, -ISA 

* a ** cu,cL ''* of AiiaUe Society of Bengal, rol »i. pan, IS, sf hiru^Lina. 
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kasukii in one of the Prithi RAj’s inscriptions. There is 
besides no Kama in the Chandela lists of tings. But Karon 
of Bdhaia is the well-known Raja Kama of Chedi, which 
country, according to Ilema Chandra, was also called Ddhah. 
I may add that Kama himself and all his descendants bear 
the titles of Chcdindra and Cbedinareadia, or "Lord of 
Chcdi,” in all their inscriptions. 

I have also given a full account of the curious Buddhist 
caves at Bh&ndak, near the Ward A River, and of the fine group 
of temples at M&rk&nda on the Venya Gang;! River. As 
both of these places arc in the ancient district of Fdkdtaka, 

I have suggested that Bhamlak is only the modem ab¬ 
breviated form of the old name. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 





























ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


REPORT OF A TOUR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 1873-74 & 1874-75. 


1.—LAL-FAHAR. 



Y tour in 1873-74 began with the discovery of the magiu- 


M firent Stupa of Blmrhut, half-way between Allahabad 
and Jabalpur, As the description of this old Buddhist 
monument forms the subject of a separate volume, I only 
allude to it now for the purpose of indicating the site of 
the lofty crest of £,di jp altar, or (lie “ Red II i 11, 5 J at the south- 
east foot of which the slujta i* situated. The MU is also 
known as Chkatri Pahdr, that is, the “ UmbreUa or Canopy 
Hill,” a name which is said to have been derived from a 
large round stone, with a hole in the middle, which is now 
lying on the top, and which is supposed to be like an umbrella. 
The height of the hill is 1,869 feet above the sea, and 500 feet 
above the plain of Blmrhut 

Near the top of the hill there is'a fine natural cave, large 
enough to hold as many as IDO people. Outside there is an 
inscription, painted in large white letters, which art; now 
illegible. 

Near the Chlmfri stone there is a separate piece of rock, 
with an inscription on the top in large letters, which shows 
that the rule of the Kukchuri dynasty of Chcdi had oneo 
extended to Bharlint. The inscription will be examined here¬ 
after, along with other records of the Kulaeburi kings of 
Chcdi. 

A separate short lino repeats the name of the in&criber, 
as « Rant Sri Batldla Deva.” 

This brief record is Important in giving the week-day, 
which will help us in ascertaining the initial point of the 
Chcdi or Kulaehuri era, which is clearly the Sam vat here 
used. The inscription was recorded by Prince Baliaja Deva, 
the son of Kes&vaditya, and grandson of Nara Sinha Deva, 
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the Kulachuri Raja of Chedi- This king is mentioned in 
other inscriptions, and more particularly in a record of his own 
reign, which is dated in Sam vat 4107. Margn sudi 11, Sunday. 
An inscription of Java Sinha Dova, his younger brother, is 
dated in Sam vat 928, Shivana sudi 6, Sunday, and an earlier 
one without the week-day in Sam vat 926. The earliest record 
of this family that I hare seen is the copperplate [mentioned 
by Wiiford] which bears the date of Sam vat 793, Fhilgun 
hadi 9, Monday. From all these week-days we may now 
confidently expect to ascertain the initial point of the Chedi 
or Kulachuri era with absolute certainty. My assistant, Mr. 
Regiar, has since found several inscriptions of the Kula¬ 
churi Rnj&s of Maha-Kosala, in which the era used is called 
both Chedi Sain vat and Kulachuri Sam vat. I have now 
pt eight dates which give the week-day, four of which agree 
in placing the first year of the Kulachuri Samvat in A. 1). 219. 

Another point of some interest in this short record on the 
hiil of 1A1 PahiLr is the mention of the village of Vadyava- 
ffrdma, or lidjagaon, which may have been tiie original name 
of Bharhut itself. It was certainly the name of Prince 
Ballula Reva’s estate; and if it was not Bharhut itself, it could 
not have been far off, as his father’s principality must have 
been a small one, most probably only the present chief ship 
of Uchahara. 

2.—BHARFTUT, 

Tjik great Buddhist Stupa of Bharhut is situated nearly 
half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and about 2 miles 
to the cast of the railway, between the stations of Sutna and 
Uchahara. The exact, distances are 120 miles from Allah¬ 
abad and 111 miles from Jabalpur. 

The remains Qf the ancient stupa have been described in 
a separate volume; hut there is also a ruined temple of 
medieval date which deserves to be noticed, us it proves that 
the open profession of the Buddhist religion must Imve con¬ 
tinued down to a very late period. The original old temple 
was of small size, hut it would appear to have been enlarged 
at a later period; and it is difficult to say whether the frag¬ 
ments found in the excavations belonged to the old work or 
to the later additions. The back wall of the old temple is 
still standing; and this was retained intact when the additions 
were made. Its platform was disclosed by the excavations 
as a simple rectangle, 25 feet long by 20$ feet broad; the 
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temple itself being only 2l£ feet Jong by 15 feet bread. At 
some subsequent period the pint farm was considerably en¬ 
larged, and two side-rooms were added to the temple. A 
portion of one of the pillars was found, as well as several 
pieces of the cusped arch of the entrance and a single piece of 
the canopy of the enshrined statue. The lost bears a portion 
of a Buddhist dedicatory inscription. The original pedestal 
occupied the whole breadth of the temple; blit after wards a 
second smaller pedestal was placed on the top of the larger one, 
on which is seated a colossal figure of Buddha, with his right 
shoulder bare, his right hand resting on his knee and his left 
hand on his lap, On the upper pedestal to the right are some 
Bmhmanical figures in subordinate positions.—KM, the skele¬ 
ton goddess;Siva, with his noose and thunderbolt; Bra h mil, 
with his heard and three heads; and Indra, on Ins elephant. 
The other side of the pedestal is broken. On 1 be low er pedestal 
there arc two lions. Amongst the broken sculptures are no less 
than four bearing on their pedestals jHirtions of the Buddhist 
creed of Ye-d&artntrm hetaprubluirn &c, It is certain, there- 
fore, that tins was a Buddihst temple down to the very Last. 
After seeing many other small temples in different places, 1 
am of opinion tliat the original temple was a square of 15 feet, 
with a portico in front, supported on four pillars. Judging 
from other examples, the portico would have been about one- 
half the width of the temple, which would make the total 
length 22 feet 6 inches, the actual length of the uld temple 
being only one foot less. The plan of t he old temple, thus 
described, may be conveniently compared with the plan of th© 
Tigowa temple in the present volume. This proportion accords 
with the plans of most of the temples of the Gupta period, 
to which time 1 believe that this Bharhut temple belongs. At 
some, later period, say about IKK) A. !>,, the temple was 
enlarged, and a second pedestal placed on the top of the old 
one, to give due elevation to the new statue, which then took 
the place of the ancient colossus. 

Several moulded and curved bricks were also found, wliich, 
as they form portions of a circle not less than 20 feet in 
diameter, must have belonged to a small stupa. Numerous 
pieces of iron were also discovered, which are not worth 
sketching. The uses of most of them are obvious, such as 
the razor and nail-cutter, which are easily recognized. Only 
one razor was found; although every monk was bound to 
possess one for big own tonsure. 
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A single bronze figure was also found in the excavations. 
It seems to be that of an attendant; and I am unable to sty 
whether it is Buddhist or BmhmanicaL I was disappointed 
in not finding any seals, either of burnt-clay or of lac, 
which have been found in such numbers at other places, as 
at Srivo&ti, Sankisa-Bihilr, S&ruhth, Bodh-Gaym Bakror, 
Giryek, and Btnlriiban near Lakhi-Sarai- But Biiarhut is 
not singular in this respect, as I have not obtained even a 
single seal at the eminently Buddhist site of Kusaai. 


3.—SANKAItGAItH. 

Sankargarh is a small bill fort of no importance, 5 miles 
to the west of Bharhut and 4 miles to the north of Uchahara. 
I visited the place to Inspect a square stone pillar, which was 
said to have carvings like those of the Buddhist railing of 
the Bharhut Stupa. The pillar stands in front of a Baori 
well, and is believed to have been set up by a Brahman, five 
or six generations ago- But the carving is much too good 
for such a late period; and as the figures are Hrahmanical, 
the pillar cannot Jiavc been brought from Bharhut; although 
the representations of the mango fruit are in the Bharhut 
style, and arc probably copies. 

To the north of the village there is a fine tank and a 
Baori called the liikoli Bioli, with a broken inscribed slab 
lying on its bank. The slab is said to be the monument of 
a Sati; and a curious story is told as to the cause of her death. 
There are many slightly differing versions of the story, but 
they all agree in the main points. 

A Brahman girl, some say the wife of a Brahman, of the 
village DAne, near Sankargarh, used daily to fill her water- 
vessel from the Tons river, near the village of Bakoli. Here 
she frequently met a shepherd of Bharhut, who tended his 
flock on the banks of the river. They fell in love with each 
other; but their intercourse remained unknown, until the 
sudden death of the shepherd. The girl had filled her water- 
vessel as usual, and the shepherd was assisting her in lifting 
it on to her head, when he was bitten by a snake, which bad 
got Into the water-pot unseen. After his death the girl de¬ 
clared her love, and became a Sati. Or, in the version which 
makes her a Brahman's wife, she affirmed! that she had bow 
the wife of the shepherd in a former birth. 
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The story is widely known, and forms the subject of manv 
doggerel verses, which are more popular than decent,. The 
following verse gives the chief points of the story :— 

Film bburoD J&ikolij 
Bagon IMtie-n* g&(m t 
BJwlitit Knfir Gadaraya, 

T&hu bo judo mneo. 

**Ho frtch water from Bukn]i p a miidgn of Dane went; there met a 
Bhejiherd of IlJiarhut, a cut fell in love with him/ 1 

4.—UCHAHARA, ou UC If A HAD A- 

Uchahaya is a small town and railway station on the 
high mad between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and sis tniles to 
the south-west of Bharhut, The town gives its namo to 
the chief ship of a Parihftr Riljft, who is, however, better 
known now as tire Riiju of NAgod, since the jRjija preferred 
to live there after the place was made a military canton¬ 
ment. The situation of Uclialmm at the junction of the 
two great lines of road from Allahabad and Benares towards 
the south and near the head of the long obligatory pass of 
the Tons valley between Mahiyar and Jokliai is a very favour¬ 
able one. The original name of the district is said to have 
been Barmd, and the Barm A Nadi is noted as being the pre¬ 
sent boundary between the Mahiyar and tJcbahara chief- 
ships. But this stream was at. first only the boundary line 
which divided the two districts of north and south Barmc. 

At ICiiri '[’Alai, which onee formed p/m of Mahiyar, I found 
an inscription with the name of Uclmliada. The old name 
of Bariiii* is widely known; but few people seemed to know 
anything about the extent of the country. From the late 
Minister of the He ha ii ary State, i learned "that the Puri fair 
ehiefship was older than that of the Chandrl* of Mo ho ha, 
as well ns that of the Bdgkel» of Rewa. According to his 
belief, it formerly included Mobobn, and all the country to 
the north as far ns the Ghats and BiJhari on the south, and 
extended to Mnu-Mnhewa on the west, and on the cast com¬ 
prised most of the country now held by the Bikghch. I do 
not suppose that the BAghels would admit this eastern 
extension ; but it seems to receive some support from the 
position assigned by Ptolemy to the PorudH, who ape very 
probably the same people as the ParihArs. The great lake at 
Bilhari, called Lakshman SAgar, is said to have been made by 
Latah man Sen Parihlr ; and the great fort of Singorgarli, 
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still farther to the south, contains a pillar bearing the name 
of a Pariliar MjA The family lias no ancient records, and 
vaguely claims to have come from Abu-Sikhar in the west 
(Mount Abu), more than thirty generations ago. 

In Uchaham itself there ia no ancient building now 
standing ; but there are numerous fragments of architecture 
and sculpture which probably date as high as 70 Q or 800 
A, D, This is perhaps the earliest date that can he assigned 
to the PariliArs in Uchahnra, as everybody affirms that they 
were preceded by a Teliya Bij, or dynasty of Telia, who re¬ 
sided at Kho t over the whole of the country called Banne, 

5.—KIIO. 

I paid a visit to Kho i to examine the great mound, and 
to make enquiries regarding the exact find-spots of several 
copperplate inscriptions which are now in the possession of 
the ffcijd of Uchahnra. The old town of Kho has nearly 
’ disappeared, and is now represented by a small village. The 
great mound stands on the south hank of the Hard a Nalft, 
just three miles to the west of Uchahnra. It is still upwards 
of 29 feet in height, and forms a conspicuous mark in the very 
middle of the valley. On excavation, I found the ruins of a 
large red brick temple, which had apparently been destroyed 
by fire, as the whole of the stone statues were split into 
small fragments, such as could not readily have been done 
with a hammer. There were also numerous friable Hakes of 
stone; and on the north side there was a large quantity of 
concrete of brick-and-lime, of which many of the brick 
fragments had fused into slag. 

The temple faced to the east, and was dedicated to Vishnu, 
as I found a part of a colossal statue of the Nara-Sinha- 
avalAr, as well as a large statue of the Varftha, 5$ feet in length 
and 3 feet 9 inches high. Prone between the hoar’s legs there 
is a Naga, with human head and body and serpent's tail. Ho 
is canopied by five snakes’ hoods, and holds out two vessels 
in his hands below the boar’s snout. 1 There are also 
many fragments of the well-known symbols of Vishnu, the 
discus, the shell, the club, and the winged figure of Garuda. 
The large dimensions of some of these symbols show that 
there must have been other figures of Vishnu of rather more 
than life-size; whilst a single thumb, inches in breadth, 
proves that there was at least one colossus of at least twice 
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the oatural height. Ail the human faces are remarkable for 
the large size of the lower lip. In the accompanning plate I 
have given a sketch of a fragment of a colossal head, which 
is 8 inches brood. Prom the root of the nose to the parting 
of the lips is only one inch, while the lower lip is one inch 
and an eighth. In a second smaller example the dimensions 
were respectively 5-eighths and fi-i-eighths of an inch. This 
peculiarity was, therefore, intentional. 1 Apparently, also, it 
was the fashion of a particular period, as I have found terra¬ 
cotta heads in other places with the same large under lip. 

The mound itself is called Ataritekra, or simply Alariya, 
or the high mound, a name which it justly beam, as I found 
that the floor of the temple was raised 22 feet above the 
ground. The pedestals of the statues were still in situ j but 
there was nothing, not even a single letter, to give any clue 
to the date of the temple. The bricks were large, 14 it 8} 
x 2£, and probably belong to the tune of the Teliya ItAj. 
As Klio is said to have been the capital of the Teliya Rajas, 
this date is not improbable. 

Regarding the inscribed copperplates which were found 
in the Kho valley, I learned that one pair was discovered in 
1870, in ploughing a field belonging to the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of Majgowa. As this pair had a ring and seal attached, 

I am able to identify the inscription as an edict of Mahdrlja 
Hast in, which is dated in Samvat 191 of the Gupta era. 
Four other plates, which were found in the same place gome 
twenty years earlier, or about 13&2 A. D.,ane said to have been 
sent to Benares. I conclude, therefore, that these were the 
four plates obtained by Colonel £11 is while Political Agent at 
N&god, as they were certainly sent to Benares, where they 
were translated by Professor Hall. They also are dated in 
the Gupta era. they will be described shortly w hen I come 
to speak of the Jlhnbhara Pillar. 

8.—KARI-TlLAI, ox KARNAI’URA. 

The village of KAri-Thlai stands on the east side of the 
Kaimnr range of hills, 22 miles to the south-east of Mahiyar 
and 81 miles to the south of Uehahara. The old name of 
the place was Karnpur or Kamapura, which is now restrict¬ 
ed to a small village, with a number of ruined temples lying 
along the ridge, to the north of the modern town. There is 
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also a large tank called 84gar, half a mile in length* to the 
east of the mins ; but it is now nearly dry* The principal 
figure is the boar of Vishnu in red sandstone, which is 
8 feet long, 7 feet high, and 2 feet 9 inches broad. There is 
also a colossal Narasinha in white stone, and one naked 
Jain figure. All the temples are mere heaps of ruins, from 
which the smaller figures have been removed, some to K&ri* 
Tilrth some to Jabalpur, In KArUTalai I saw the PJ&h and 
Tortoise avatAra, each 4^ feet long and 3 feet broad. In the 
Jabalpur Museum there is a Jong inscription from Kiri- 
TAlai with the names of 1 mfu M&jd D^ua and J^aftAsh man a 
MdjtL The latter is called both Chedmdra and Chedinarendra, 
or the lord of Chedi. r This inscription, therefore h proves 
that Kftri-Tiliai was in early possession of the Kulachuiis 
of Chcdi, 

But a still more important inscription was discovered s some- 
vrhere about 1850, in a small receptacle inside the ruined 
temple of the VarAlrn, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. 
This inscription is engraved on a plate of copper and records 
the grant of land by Maharaja JayanAth in the Sam vat vear 
174, which is noted both in words and in figures, The name 
of the Sam vat is not mentioned ; but, as 1 will show here* 
after, there is no doubt that the era is tlmt of the Guptas. 

7.—BHUBHARA, 

In the small village of Bhitbkara f on the top of the table¬ 
land 13 miles to the west of Uchahara, them is a well- 
known pillar nf dark-red sandstone called TMri-pathar f or 
“the standing stone/ 1 The pillar is I0£ inches broad and 
/ inches thick, with the lower part rectangular and the 
upper part octagonal* On the lower part there is an inscrip¬ 
tion of nine short lines in Gupta chareoters, which drives 
the names of two Bdjdfl of different families, one of whom 
is the now well-known Rdjsi Has tin of the Ucbahara copper* 
plates, who has already been mentioned, and the other is 
Sarvran&tb^ the mn of Bij* JayanAth, of the Kftri-TalAi 
copperplate* From this joint mention of their names, we 
hud that Sarwanith and Hastin were contemporaries; and 
urther, as the recorded dates of their separate inscriptions 
correspond, we leant that the era employed by SarvyanAth 
and his father Jayanath must have been that of the Guptas, 
i to h is used by Rdjii Hast in* In this record the date is 
not given in numbers, but is simply named the Mahd-Mdgha 
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Samvatmra, that is, the year of the twelre-yeai* cycle of 
Jupiter, which was m called, As Sarrvsnith's father, Java- 
nfttb f wm still alive in 177, and as Hasting son, San ks I mb ha, 
had succeeded him before 209, the only possible dates of this 
Hhuhhnrs pillar are theMahi-MAgh years of 188 and 200 
of the Gupta pm. But as we have another inscription of 
Haatin, dated in Samvat 156, the earlier date of Sam vat 188 
is the more probable one. There are several other inscript ions 
of these two families, which I will now notice in some detail, 
as they promise to give us most material assistance in finding 
the initial-point of the Gupta era. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


dated iy THE oupta ERA. 

I have now collected no less than nine inscriptions which 
are dated in the cm of the Guptas. Two of these of Raid 
llastin have already been made known by Professor Hall’s 
translations. 1 The following list gives the Edj&s names and 
the dates of these important records, with the place of their 
deposit. Extracts from all these inscriptions are given in 
the accompanying Plate, showing the dates at full length. 



NHln. 


1 Kijri EhuLid 

* Ditto 

3 /ijfiBtthi 

4 I Ditto +i * lt 

fr r TJJA llnstin 
G KrfjA Shjtv vniiltlsn 

7 B 4 &A SunlnhobhA 

fl 1 RJJ4 Serv veritln 

5 IUj (U Hutin A Sittnhltlia 


' Liopti 

m. 

fsu oi Jnpdrr 
cyrif- 

r 

dvpMil, 

im 

H*hi Vd fglfaa H( 

ftr-iinr#-! 


... 

•Vlltkn bail Muf«utp r 

! 174 


fn nnthur'i & 0 «i«iagQ 

177 

H. * 

IUj4 -nf Ueh*ltai». 

191 

Cbilim | 


m 


Dlila 

KOSf 

Mah£ Xivijnji 

Ufttfc 

£14 


In lathnrw 


Mnh4 Mi^lm 

pillar ii Bliabbifi. 


The first point to be noticed in this list is, that the date 
of No. 3, the reading of which on the plate as 163 is quite 
fJear, is certainly a mistake for 173, All the other dates fit 
into their proper places in the twelve-year cycle. Thus 
Aswayuja being the sixth name after Chaitm, the’date of 209 
falls exactly 18 years after 191; and another Aswayuja must 
have fallen 18 years before 191, or in 173, and not in l<jg f as 
actually written in the inscription. Similarly, Aswayuja be¬ 
ing the fifth name after Vaisakh, the two years named MaM 
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Aswiiyujfi must Iijivc f^llun in 161 and 17>1. hen 1 first 
saw these inscriptions, I felt grave doubts as to the correct¬ 
ness of the generally accepted rendering of the words Gupta- 
nripa rSjya bkuktau as the " close or cessation of the Gupta 
rule.” I referred the point to some learned Brahmans, by 
whom I was assured that the true meaning of the expression 
was, " during Hie peaceful sway of the Guptas.” This 
rendering lias since been confirmed by the learned Jtajendra 
Lila Mittra. 

In one of these inscriptions, No, 7 of Rdjit Snrvvandtha, 
dated in Samvat 197, I find mention of the goddess Ffishia- 
puri Now this same name of Frishtapuri, according to 

my reading, occurs in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, which Prinsep has rendered Arghsshta- 
pura? If I am right in this reading, then Pfishtapuri 
must have hecn the name of some small principality that 
was tributary to Samudra Gupta. This name I would 
identify w ith Pithaora, one of the chief towns in the Ueha- 
ham district, and a place of considerable antiquity. In 
No. 8 inscription of Rdjd Sankshobha, dated in Samvat 209, 
the name is written PrittAfctpuri. The great goddess of Pitlia- 
ora at the present day is Fata ini JDem, who is represented 
A’ith four arms and attended by several naked male figures, 
which lead me to suppose that she must he a Jainn goddess. 

In Samudra Gupta’s inscription the names of two other 
places are joined with Prishtapum, under the rule of the 
same king, which I read as follows: Prisktapumka, Mahen- 
dragirika, Udydrata, Sw&midatta. If Pifhaora be accepted 
as the representative of the first, then Udgdrtt may be 
identified with Uehaham, and Mahendragiri with Mahiyar, 
with its lofty conical hill, crowned by the far-famed temple 
of Siirdda Devi, or Saraswati. 

As these inscriptions of the Gupta period are of para¬ 
mount iutcrest for early Indian history, I will forestal their 
detailed translations in the Corpus Imcriptionnm Indicar urn, 
by giving a brief statement of their contents at once. 
Facsimiles of the dates will he found in the accompanying 
Plate.* * 


1 The silt** at™ n^uirptl t<i rtinnjr trimpt in In ir in Gupta w very 

jntiii.11 i juqd rrimr liiia Tflry liktljf dll* lr> lb* uTlgnam. tiding tn Editar »iuri»ring- fjf lJ» 
Otk^iciail ink lalLiflL. 

* St* 3 in* I6L ttorcuidra □ hjHa'* loKrfpkuna on the AI Eri LaW iTTInr, *url Tfoui- 

htlan in Jkfcipil A*b|fc SftlMjf 1 * Mtpl, VI* p. 979, 
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Copperplate No. L —Raja Hastin, Samvat 158. 

" GIoiy to Mnbadeva f Well be it f Iia the 7ear 00a hundred and 
fifty-ii* of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, m the year 
J/cria Faitak&a p in the month of KAflihi, on the third of the waxing- moon. 
On that aforesaid day, by the greaL King Sri Martin* sprang from the 
house of lho Parivr^feka princes, great-grandson of MnhArajA Devlhyfi, 
grandson of Maharaja Fmbhanjatia, ami son of MjihftrJkpi Damodar* 
—giver of thousands of line* of elephant* and hereto, of store of gold 
pieces and of land; dihgent in homage to his spiritual guides, and to his 
lather and mother; most devoted to the god* and to Jlruhmaus; vtctori- 
ous in many hundreds of battles; the delimiter of his race—with a view 
to enhance his own worthiness, and that he might make himself to 
mount by the High la of ttopa celestial, the village of V*t%n tertupm dita 
has been ended, absolutely, to Gopaswlmin, EhavaawAmin, SamJhyik- 
putra, DiT&kirod&tta, Nhibkaradaltit, and Silryadatta, Vljaaanciya, 
Midhynndina, Bruhmans of the stock of Kut&p. 

fi In ail directions this Tillage has fosses of demarcation. On the 
north side is the boundary of Mona uni that of PArvabhdktL To 
Saudhyiputra and the rest the place is aligned, privileged from the 
ingress of fortune-tellers nod soldier*, and with right lo rid itself of 
robbers. 

11 By virtue of these presents, impediments to the franchisee herein 
patented are not to be opposed, even in after-times p by those who arise in 
my family, or by those who arc maintained by substance accruing from 
my shares. Thus it is enacted. Let one do otherwise than m 1 have 
decreed, and though my sod ehalt have tranemigrabed into another body, 

I will, with intense vigilance, bring him to desirnetiom" 

(Here follows the us uni quotation against resumption of 
land), 

" The end. And this was engrossed by Sflryiidntta, mti of 4 he 
financier, Ravidatte, grandson of the financier nod minister Naradatta, 
grniUgrandBon of the Minister Vakra. The commissioner in the trans¬ 
action woe Bhfigraha." 

I have given the greater part of this translation in the 
very words of Dr* Hall, excepting, of course, the passage 
regarding the date. Dr* Hall translates 1 rdjye bAuktau* as 
“extinction of the sovereigntybut, according to my 
viewj which has the strong support of Babu Bajendra LAla 
Mittra, the true meaning is ” possession of sovereignty* Pr 

Gopper-ptate No. J3>~R£jk HastIn, Samoat 183 (read 173). 

An abstract of this inscription, embracing all its material 
pointe, has been given by Professor Hall, whose account I 
follow after the specification of the date. 1 


1 &* Htfugii AiiiLir Sod«*y> JgunuJ, IXI. pp, S, 0 . 
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■< Glory to Mahfidevi! Well be it! In the year one hundred on ft 
mtf -three of the popsctfsdoo of POTmignty by the Gapte kingw, in tbe 
year MaU Aivayuja, in tbo month of ChaiLra, m tbe second of ihe wqi~ 
Ing moflD. On that aforesaid day, by the grail Kinff Sri Hasfciti, sprung 
from the house of tbe Farivriljeka princeu* &o r> &c . wu l^towcd on 
several Brahmans [mentioned bj name), in perpetuity, * I be benefice 1 of 
KorpdriU, which apparently w*a situated in the heart of u village, 

"The estate thus assigned was bounded on the east by the ditch of 
Korpara ; on the north by Nimuktitaiknirt:tkJi in tbe village of Viagara; 
on the south by Mavrika mid Amvmtupatitamka in Ynlnka; and on tbe 
west by NAgaaorL To the sooth by the allotment of BalavnnnEm, 

« The stanzas of the other grant are repeated iti this, hut, bofow tbe 
U#t of them, we have another s f He who resumes land, given by him- 
self or given by another, transformed to a dung-worm, along with his 
progenitors, receives retribution/ 

fi Sflryadalta is now become * great fecial/ He styles has grandfather 
f financier/ and no longer 4 minister/ Bhflgrahn, ns seven year* before, is 
the commissioner. His name here precedes his title, in the Sanskrit f * 

Each of the sets of plates, as I have said already* is 
accompanied by a rude signet ring. ( *Of the fortunate 
Has tin , 11 is inscribed on one of the rings; “ The fortunate 
King Hasting on the other* 

Copper plate No. A—KIjI JayanAtha, Sammt 174 - 

Aum ! Beit well I Descended from Aehchakalm was the Mahfc^ 
n£js Ugiia Peva, whose son, bowing down to bis father 1 & feet, born of the 
queen Awwdri Dm, was MaWWl* Kfmaila Deva, whose son, bowing 
down to bis father's feet, born of tbo quen n Ja$a Svatniui, wpg Maha¬ 
raja Jata Swaki, whoae ton, bowing down Eo hiss father's feet, bom of 
the queen Mm£ Ikvi, was Mahdrdja Vriant™, wboeo sou, Itowing 
down to hW father 1 ! feet, bom of the queen Majjkiia Devi, was M?ha- 
rijA Jay avato a, who, being in prosperity/ hereby notifies to all Bmh- 
idb ns, cultivator?, and artisans, dwelling in NUgadeya-wntak* CAanda- 
paNi&-d [? the village of Chandapalli in the district of N%o4], that 
tbij village* undisturbed by thieves, not liable to have soldiers nr official! 

S Gartered upon it, and well provided with water, £c., is given to 
fittruwiiDij a KAum Brahman* of the Midhyaudini division of the 
VAjasanEya sect, for the enhancement nf idj meritorious aete< And 
further, that all must pay to him the due rents, produce, fines* and pre¬ 
sent!, and be euhjeet to his commands/' 

[Here follows the usual prohibition against resumption 
by any of the king's descendants! and the well-known quota- 


i Ttai m*$ ter. uhd 1 twali* i. Hit nn» in iH tW inimpti™, tm4 mw liraolj 
in pood bnthh - M H w^ntd tbu tppvr to b< to lh* Kofliili toitorntmir/ 

An * facing Of n»tid msftd. M 
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tion from the Mali abh A rata, promising 00,000 years of heaven 
to the giver of land, and the amie period in hell to the 
returner of land.] 

“ Sunmtwn one hundred and seventy-four, month of Asbtdha, 
fourteenth' day. On the n Fur-csq id day this is written by me, Jihogika 
Gvnnjj^kii’tti' sou ef Uho^iku DA rnvadiiita, grandson of the great 
Bhoj'iL It&m&ja Snrvvadului, head of tliedtin^pondeEioe tiffin Sum vat 
174 ; Aaliikllm, day 14." 1 

Copper-plate No, J.—11.4JA JatanAtha* Samral 177, 

TiiLs inscription oprm with tin? genealqgy of Riljet J&ya- 
mAtha r as given in the last copper-pUte, and records the gift 
of the village of DJiavtLshaudika, Then follows the date: 

** SumvMt^ni one Lund red and seventy-seven, month of CLaitm p 
twenty-second day. Written by Gaitava, minister of peace and war 
[Smidhivij^rditkaJ,, son of Bliogikst FarMfiddatta, grandson of lihogika 
PMI$uttatte*adt'Pa i the houaehcldGr Sarvvadatta, head of the corru- 
tfpopdviice office." 

[ Here follows a postscript which lias no counterpart in 
the previous inscription.J 

41 The 11 mite of possesion are extended to the Gelds of com, the 
mounds, the tmeta of gold (F), the gras*.-meadows for cattle, the mango 
orchards., the surrounding woods, and uU the village wdlt/* 


Copper-plate No, 5 .—Raja Hastin, Sammt 19 L 

u G lory to Muh&devu ! Do it wdJ l One hundred and ninety-oca 
years of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings having 
passed, in the year MaAd CAaitra on the third day of the waning moon 
of thy mouth of Mftgba. On that very day, mouth and year aforesaid, by 
the king of the race of Parivrhjaka [ascetics] , great-grandson of M ah arAja 
1 >tsvAiii Ajgraudson of Mahiinija Pkabjunjava, son of Maharija IJauodaila 
A luhdr^ju Uamin—-^ givcrof thousands oi kina,elephants, horses, gold and 
land ; ivitderer of homage to his preceptor# ami parent*; devoted to the gods 
and to Ural munis ; victor in hundreds of battles; delighter of his dynasty— 
was bestowed, at the request of MnhJidevt Devs, the village named 
lid/ ugii rf /a «—wel I deliued on nil sides by PtrmapAaU [the Kuetcm gbit], 
and oLher houudaiy marks; not infested by thieve, not liable lobe 
moles ted by royal troops or officials; with all it* fields and produce, 
buildings and in habitants, together with ether belongings—on Qovinda 
tiemii*] d'learni, and £at?a Swdtui, Apomauyava Brahman* of the 
CAtiurf&ffa and Gautama sects; by this copper-plate [^lwra#d£taaa] a that it 
may be enjoyed by their poster! ty* 


J In tbai !n«cnpliuB Lbt> dale iigivca belt id words sod in flpra, 
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Tims have I enhanced the pious acts of my parent* an d mjRoif, 
ramn^ a succession o!' steps that may lead lo Leaven! and please 
IfftMdcvi Dcval" 

[Hem follow the usual appeal to his successors against 
resumption, and the well-known quotation from the 
MahAbhAr&ta.J 

" Tbis was written by Vibhoditiu, the minister for peace ami war 
[Midland hi La Vi^rahifcaJ, son of Slryadatt*, grandson of RftvidftUo, 
greats grandson of Bho^ika Kisrndatta, and spat-graat-grandioii of the 
Mioiafcer Vakra, Agent the Adhikrila NuraSmlm, Sam vat 1 Ul ;Magh, 
day 3." 

By compering the gcneaology of the ministers with that 
of the Rajfis in this and the previous inscriptions of Hastin 
dated in 156 and 173, it appears that the long reign of Hastm 
had covered two generations of ministers. 

Copper-plate No. &— RIja Sarvyak&tha, Samvai 19?. 

** Aura ! Be it wdl f Descended from AcAcAaAaljja was the Mu ha 
raja Uoeu Drva, who&e bod, reverencing his father^ feet, born of the 
queen M£md Devi, was Maharaja Vtaouba, whose son, reverencing bis 
father's feet, bom of the queen MajjAUa Devi, wan M Jisriija Jayanatha, 
whose son, reverencing hie £atJier + s feet p born of the queen Mu run da 
S*dmint i was, MahAraja SamWjl^itha, who, being in good healthy hereby 
makes known to aN Bralnumi*, cultivators, mid attUins, inhabitants nf 
the two villages Fjd^Ara-pailiia and Kdtharn-palliLi f that these 
rilbges,--undi started by thieves, and not liable to Lave soldiers or 
officials quartered upon them, together with their produce, tinea F rents, 
unJ whatever pertained to the king, together with wood, water, ifce., 
—which were presented to PuBmlra BAaffa In perpetuity, while the suu 
and moon sbidl ciist, have been transferred by the said U list pi to 
Krmar^S shemi, that he and his posterity may enjoy their possession, 
and maintain the Worship And sacrifices of the goddess PrisAfiipurika 
Devi M the family deity of K Art ska Devil of Min pur; and [further] being 
bound to observe the law of laud gifts, [the king] approved the said 
transfer by this decree engraved on copper lidmraxatanit’lj and directs 
yon to pay the due rents, fine*, produce, gold, too*" 

[Here follows tlie usual quotation from the M*MbhftrataJ. 

u This La written iu Samvatsara one hundred and ninety-seven^ in the 
month of Aw^^ja, the twentieth Jay, by JfiucraAfj, the minister of 
peace and war p sou of BAttfikn VardAadaita, grandson of B&ogika 
PAdigmiatU mdiyaj 3 

[Here follow the names and titles of some inferior 
officers.] 

This inscription is interesting, as it dlifers from the other* 
in being a uonfinnation by the king of a transfer of Land 
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by a previous grantee, instead of the usual record of an 
original gift. 

Copper-plate No. 7 .—Mah.4r.vja San ks hob ha, Samvat 309 . 

“ Gloiy to the divine VasMotfa \ Be it well ! In the year two hundred 
and nine of the peaceful and prosperous m]e of the Guptas,, in the 
S:iruvjC^im Mahfl Aemiyuji, in the month of Chaitra, the thirteenth 
day of the waring idooh. On the i&nnid day, month, and year, de¬ 
scended from the stock of Bhnradwfija, through the ascetic (Parivrijaka) 
King' SusAKUAtf was the MiihArdjn Dkvamya, whose sou wns Maharaja 
Peubhakjaka, whose son was Maharaja Davouaka, whoso son was Maha¬ 
raja Hastin, gtvcF of thousands of cows, gold, and land, reverencer of his 
preceptor and parents, worshipper of the gods and Brahman^ the victor 
in a hundred battles, fte^ 1 by whose sou Mnh£r£jn SanksiidphAj. for the 
increase of the pious acts of his parents and himself, a grant was made, 
at the request of Chottigofnikn, as recorded on this copper plate, of half 
the village of Upam (?), m the district of Muni JtfAgapedAa (?), free From 
thieves and quarrels, that the various sorts of sacrifices may be duly 
performed by the family of Knrtinka Deva, m honour of the goddess 
Frishtapurika Devi. J ^ 

[Here follows the usual quotation from the MoMbMr&ta.J 

ir Thin \a written by Iswaradflaa, son of BhftjiingadJky; and grandson 
of Jjvita* by order From his own mouth. Chaitra, day 10/* 

[This figure should be 13, to agree with the written date 
given above,] 

The letters of this inscription are throughout small and 
badly formed t and consequently there are many doubtful 
places* But I believe that the above abstract givea a very 
fair idea of the main points of the record. I notice that the 
king haa become a worsluppcr of Vishnu, and that the 
w riter of the inscription does not belong to the old family 
which liad served Im ancestors for several generations* 
Copper-plafe No. 8 .— MahAkAja SarwanAteia, &*mmt 21L 

A urn S Be it wel[ [ [ The genealogy of Mah&rufn Sakwanatha is 
given exactly os in No. 6, doted in Samvnt 107 ]. MahAraja Survvan&ibn, 
being jn prosperity, hereby notifies to ill the Brahmans, cultivators, and 
artisans who dwell in the hstf village of Gbutv*titt*uK$d&epaxk<indUka * 
that by this grant written on copper I bestow one-half of this village, not 
liable to the quartering of soldiers and officials, with a fort, &c*, to¬ 
gether with its whole produce, on CAotuffornii#, that his posterity may 
enjoy its possession while the sun and moon exist. And C&v/wgomi&n 
on hie part undertakes to continue the various eaeriiiecB and services 
required in honour of the goddess Ffitifapwriia Dcci. All the rente, 
taxes, &c., must therefore la- paid to him/ 1 

3 Hen ucnin ■ c^nn nref^yn. whiih my Pandit mnilutn, " Jr the 

kirjdom of Uw imnam fr«t ferrate T ^i l word idwpti nl^r to cwhpdHm 
1 awdefff/ orriffatnaa.” 

* Ip Nfl, I, iuBfripUmi af Jnjinltim Iti* rippc*ni to be Dtaruta^tf, 
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[ Here follows the usual quotation from the M g hft - 
bh&r&ta,] 

c rpi.- j g vmtton in Samvbtsiira two hundred and fourteen, id the 
month of Ettiba, the sistb day, by Kith, the miniater for peace 

war son of Manoratlis, frirandgoa of VarAhadaUa, and great-grandson 

of Pliilgudattamiltya. Dbritiswaimka, agent 


Stone Pillar No. 9.— Rajas Hastin’ and SaRWAUAtha. 

“ Bo it well! Bowing down to the feet of Mihftdeva, tibia sacritidal 
pillar [puki) was set up t-y Siva DAsa, wn of Srimika, grandson 

of the Bho"i (headman) Randaiia, in the reign ul iMahAraju Hastin, 
+ * * Matuimja Sarw aaaTHa, iu die year Malifi-Miighn, in tbu 

month of,KArtika, the Idlli Jay." 

I am quite unable to make any thing ol the word which 
occurs after rttjj/e, and immediately preceding the name of 
Maharaja Sarvvan&tha, I suppose that the pillar may have 
been set up ns a boundary-mark between the territories of 
the two ltiijfts. I t!iiuk it probable that the two prio¬ 
ri pal it i oft ruled over by these petty chiefs may have been the 
modern districts of Uehahara and Mshiyur; the son of 
Hastina reigning at A7io, and the sou of Jayan&tha either at 
Maldyar or at Kiri-TAlai. 

DATE op rnE GUPTAS. 

For fixing the epoch of the Guptas we have the follow¬ 
ing data:— , 

1.—Date of Budha Gupta's pillar inscription at Emn in 
the year 165, ou Thursday the I3lh of AahAdha 
sudi. 

2*—Date of Dlinivabhata in Samvat 4*7. he being per- 
sumably the king of that name who was reigning 
at the time of Hwcn Thsang's visit in A. D. C40. 

3 —Date of the Mom copper-plate in the year 5«5 of 
the Gupta era on the 6th PliAlgiin sudi, at the time 
of a solar eclipse, 1 

4—The name of the 12-year cycle of Jupiter in five 
diff erent inscriptions added to the date of the Gupta 
era. 

1 will begin my examination of this question with the 
date of Dhruvabhata. We now possess a complete list of 
the kings of Balabhi for tw enty successive reigns, endi ng 

1 The dil« o<ta the roppir-ptibi ii urtutilj fitb FMtfmm rm4i y which ii 
wm* frir tb * rdif#*; bat it wi pnppone tat th# En*cnptl*B wu «ngr*?*d ew thui diy, 
ani tat llf Kliptf B»l pU» Avfl Aijrt nHier P ii flr odflyniwUei', ml tb# lwl 

Jfipi tadi. tJhsra ta d*l* FHlgm* ntdi tcli hluj ituuL 
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with Dhruvabhata, who is the only king of this name. If, 
therefore, he is not the Dhruvahhata of IIwen Thsang, his 
date must be placed earlier than the visit of the Chinese 
pilgrim by at least one reign. But If we assume that lie was 
the same king, then the beginning of the era will be close 
upon 447 years earlier than ftM) — 447 = 193 A- D, Of course, 
Dhruvabhata’s inscription may be some 25 or 30 years eit her 
earlier or later than the pilgrim’s visit. Id any case, the 
initial-point of the Gupta era will lie between A, I). 163 
and 223. 

Accepting this period of (50 years as covering the whole 
of Dhruvabhata's possible reign, we have now to find some 
one year within its limit which, taken as the starting-point of 
the Gupta era, will fulfil the other two conditions of the week¬ 
day in Bud lia Gupta’s inscription of 165, and of the solar 
eclipse of the Morvi inscription in 585 of the era. This 
I have found in the year 195 A. !>.! which would bo the first 
year of tho era, supposing the Dhruvabhata of the inscrip¬ 
tion to be the prince of the same name visited by 11 wen 
Tlisang. That he must have been so, seems to me to be 
almost certain, as I can find no later initial-point for the era 
that will agree with the two conditions of the Budlia Gupta 
and Morvi inscriptions, I may mention more particularly 
that the Balahhi era, which is advocated by Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Burgess as the starting-point of tin* Gupta kal, 
does not agree with either of the two test-dates of the .Budha 
Gupta and Morvi inscriptions, according to my calculations. 

I may add, also, that it would place Dhruvahhata of the 
inscription dated in 447 os low as 765 A. D,; that is, in the 
very middle of the reign of the famous Wan Jtajd. 

To prevent any misapprehension on this point. I roust 
state that I have calculated both of these test dates myself, 
with reference to the Balahhi era:— 

(1) Date of Eudha Gupta in the year 165, on Thursday 
the 12th AshikLha sudi. By adding 318+165, we 
obtain A. D. 483, on w.hich date the limi-solar year 
of the Hindus began on a Wednesday. The year 
was intercalary; hut as the additional month was 
Sr&vana, which comes after Ash&dha, the 12th of 
Ashfidha sudi was the 101st day of the year, equal 
to Friday 3rd June 0. 8 . 4S3 A. D. 

(2.| Date of the Morvi inscription in the year 585, on 
14th M*gh badi at the time of a solar eclipse. 
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Her* 1 1 read 14th of M%ha hadi, instead of 5th 
Phalgim sudi, as given in the plate, for the simple 
reason that no eclipse of any kind can possibly take 
place on the fifth of a Hindu lunar month. Now 
585 + 318 = 903 A. D.; but as Hagha is the last 
month but one of the Hindu year, it will fall in 
A. D. (Ki t, in which year there was no eclipse of 
the sun m either M&gha or PhAlgun. 

I return, therefore, to the year 195 A, £>., as the probable 
initial-point of the Gupta era. Taking that year as the year 
1 anno Gupta', the following arc the results of my calcula¬ 
tions 

(1) Date of Budha Gupta in 165. on Thursday] 3th AehAdha 
Sudi- Adding 165 to 194, we obtain A. D.359, when 
the Hindu luni-solar year began on Tuesday 16th 
March 0. 8. As that year was not intercalary, the 
12th of Ashadha sudi was the 101st day, equal to 
Thursday, the 24th JuneO, S. 359A.D., as required. 

(2) Date of the solar eclipse on 14th Mhgh hadi Sam vat 
585. Adding 194, wc obtain A. D. 779; but os 
M4gh is the last month but one of the Hindu year* 
the date will fall in A- D. 780. Now the 14th 
M&gh badi fell on 10th February O. 8. 780 A. D., 
on which very day there was an eclipse of the siln 
visible in Eastern Asia. 

ITere, then, is a date which successfully fu lfils all the three 
tests to which it has been subjected. It agrees with the 
week-day recorded in Budha Gupta’s pillar inscription ; it 
corresponds precisely with the day of the solar eclipse men¬ 
tioned in the Morvi inscription ; and lastly, it places the period 
of the only Dhruvnbhnta yet found in the Balabhi inscrip¬ 
tions in the year 641 A. D, [417 + 194], just one year after 
the date of Mwen Thsang’s visit to Balabhi, when the 
reigning prince actually bore that name. 

The fourth test of the dates recorded in the 12-year cycle 
of Jupiter I am unable to apply at present, for want of exact 
information about the cycle itself. AE the authorities agree 
that the 12 years hour the same names as the 12 months, 
and follows in tlie same order, each being distinguished by 
the prefix of MahA, as Mnhft Chaitra, MahA VaisAkiia, See. 
The years are solar years, which are named after the nak- 
slmtra or lunar asterism in which Jupiter rises or sets, 
provided the asterism is one which gives its name to a month. 
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The 27 nakshatras are, therefore, divided into 12 groups, 
some of 2 and some of 3 asterisms. Thus Aswini and 
Biiaraoi are grouped together; and should Jupiter rise or set 
in Bharani, the year must be called Aswnyuja, because Aswini 
is the name-giver of the month. Now, as Jupiter performs 
one-twelfth of a revolution in 361 - 0267 days, be passes 
through 86-twelfths in 86 solar years. Consequently one of 
the Jovian names has to be omitted in every period of 85 solar 
yean. In the 60-year cycle the 86th year is regularly ex¬ 
punged in Northern India- But for the 12-year cycle a 
different arrangement was adopted; the names of Chailra 
and Aawayuja being alternately omitted. As these two 
names are derived from exactly opposite aaterisms. the period 
of omission must have been sometimes more and sometimes 
less than 85 years. I have not yet discovered any statement 
as to the precise arrangement, adopted; but I find that a 
series of three periods, two composed of 89 years each, and 
one of 77 years, or altogether 256 years, gives a mean period 
of exactly 85 years. The true jwriod, as stated hv AryabhatU 
and Varaiia Mihira, is 85j* r , or 85'227 years j and as the 
fraction would amount to 361 days in four periods, one of 
the omitted names should have been allowed to stand after 
four periods, which would have made the average period very 
nearly exact, as the fraction, *227 of a year, multiplied by 
nine, gives only "043 in cxeess of 2 years. But as I do not 
had any trace of such an adjustment, I presume that the 
fraction was disregarded in calculation. 

According to my approximate calculation, which places 
the establishment of the Gupta era in A. D, Hit, and the 
completed year 1 in A. D. 165, the year Malik Vaisakha of 
Ilftja liastin, which was the year 156 of the Gupta era, 
would correspond with 194 -f 156 — A D. 350. Taking 
this year as the starting-point of the inscriptions hearing 
double dates in the Gupta era, and also in the 12-year cycle of 
Jupiter, the following will be their corresponding dates in 
the Christian era. 
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As the number of years elapsed between 1515 and 209, or 
53 years, divide! by 12, leave five over, wc learn that no Jovian 
year was omitted during this period, as Aswayuja is the fifth 
name after Vnis&khn. 

In his account of Indian eras, Abu RiMn speaks of the 
Gupta kfil and the Bulalilii kil as if they were the same, 
and he fixes the initial-point of the latter in Sake 241, or 
A, I). 319. Rut, as I have already shown, this could not 
have been the starting-point of the ora of the Guptas, as 
it disagrees with the week-day of Budlia Gupta’s inscription. 
Neither eould it have ljeen the starting-point of the era 
useti hv the Balabhi ldnga themselves, os it disagrees with 
the d a te of Dhruvabhata, My impression is, that Abu 
Rihftn had found that the Guptas and Balahlus actually 
used the same era ; and as he knew that the era called the 
Balabhi Ml began in Saka 241, or A. IX 319, he took it 
for granted that this was the era used hy the Gupta and 
Balabhi kings. At the same time he knew that the Guptas 
preceded the Ralnbhis, as he distinctly states that “ the 
era which bore their name was the epoch of their exter¬ 
mination, ” According to Abu ftihau's views therefore, the 
Gupta power in Western India was extinct in A, D. 319. 
But we have an inscription of Skanda Gupta, carved bn 
the rock of Junagnrh in SurAshtra, which is dated in 138 
and 139 of the Gupta kill. The Gupta dominion was, 
therefore, still intact in Surfishtra so late as 139 + 194 = 333 
A. D. I conclude, therefore, that the Balabhi era, which 
began in A, D. 319, had no connection whatever with the 
dow nfall of the Gupta dynasty. 

Having established this point, ns I believe, satisfactorily, 
it remains In be shown how the epoch of 195 A. IX, as the 
1st year of tfie Gupta era, agrees with the data which may 
be gathered from other sources. 

(1) The Semipati Bhatt&raka is supposed to have become 
virtually independent on the death of Skanda Gupta; hut 
as the title of Mnhnrdja was not assumed until the accession 
of his second son, Drotia Sinha, who himself states that he 
was ** installed by the king of the whole world,” I conclude, 
with some certainty, that Balabhi was an acknowledged 
dc)>cndeney of the Gupta kingdom until the time of Drona 
Sinha. Now, the earliest inscription of Iris successor, 
Dhruva Sena I., is dated in 207, which, referred to the Gupta 
era, is eijuivsilcnt to A. IX 101- If we place the ^beginning 
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of his reign in A, 0 390, I lint of his elder brother, Dronn 
Sinha, may certainly tie placed jis early as 365 or 370, which 
would make him a contemporary of Budlia Gupta, whose 
coins are dated in 174 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 868.' Drona 
Sinha would, therefore, have been installed by Bud ha Gupta. 

(2) The coins of Tomnu'mn, who certainly succeeded to 
the power of Bud Ira Gupta iu M&Iava, are dated in 52 and 
53.’ If we refer these dates to the Bahibhi era of 319, we 
obtain 318 + 52 =* 370 and 371 A. D. as the period of 
Tornm&na’s occupation of the Narbada districts of the 
Gupta empire. Now, the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran 
is dated in 165 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 359, and his silver 
coins in 174, or A- 0. 368, both of which dates are compat¬ 
ible with the subsequent erection at Enin of the boar 
statue in the first year of ToramAna’s reign by the same 
person, Dltanya Vishnu, who set up Budha Gupta's pilhir. 

According to these determinations, the approximate Gupta 
chronology will stand os follows :— 
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Silver com$ of the Gvpta# and their successors. 

In discussing the epoch of the Gupta kings, I have re¬ 
ferred to the dates on their coins, as well its on those of 
Toram&na, the immediate successor of Budha Gupta.in 
Mil&va. As I have lately acquired some coins of at least 
two other princes of Northern India, and have succeeded 

1 I bmv* liitrotrtkMSlHd ABOtW ntfn of llqdki > of wljlgb tht dfimiiL %arr i> Mi d 
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in reading the inscriptions on the coins of two other princes 
of Southern India, all of whom were the immediate suc¬ 
cessors of the Guptas, I take this opportunity of reviewing 
in detail the whole series of the silver coins of these princes 

now known to us. • , , 

The silver money of the Guptas presents such a marked 
difference to their ^>ld.coinage, and at the same time has 
such a striking resemblance to the silver wins of the Satraps 
of Snrishtra, that there can be no doubt it was a direct 
imitation of the Satrap coinage. The fact that we possess 
gold coins of Ghatot Kucha, Chandra Gupta I, and Samudra 
Gupta, while the silver coinage begins only with Chandra 
Gupta II, points to the same conclusion, as we learn from 
tradition that Surtrihtra was first added to the Gupta domi¬ 
nions during the reign of that prince. 

The coins of the Sul raps present us on the obverse with 
a royal head, surrounded by a legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, and with the date in old Indian numerals behind the 
head. On the reverse there is n Chaitya symbol, with the 
sun and moon to the right and left, surrounded by an 
Indian legend, giving the name of the Satrap and that of 
his father. On the coins of Chandra Gupta II, the obverse 
presents us with the head of the king, without any Greek 
letters, and with the date placed in front of the face. On 
the reverse the Chaitya symbol is replaced by a peacock, 
with outspread wings and drooping tail. On one class of 
the coins of KumiYra Gupta the barbarous Greek legend 
still appears; hut the letters appear to be confined to a repe¬ 
tition of ONONO. On the reverse is a figure, which I rake 
to he that of a peacock standing to the front with outspread 
wings, but with the tail hanging behind unseen. Mr. Thomas 
takes this for a figure of Pftnrati; but, to my eye, the device 
appears to be a simple peacock. On some of the later coins 
of Skanda Gupta a recumbent bull takes the place of the 
peacock. 

On the coins of Bhima Bcna, Toramftna, and 8i\nti 
Yarma, their successors in Northern India, the king's face is 
turned to the left. The date is still placed in front of the 
face; hut it no longer refers to the Gupta era. The reverse, 
however, is still the same peacock, with expanded wings and 
outspread tad. On the coins of the princes of Western India, 
the Valabhis and Rashtrakutas, the head faces to the right, 
but there are no letters or date; while on the reverse the 
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former substitutes the /mdf, or trident, of Siva, and the latter 
a recumbent hull, which is also a symlraT of Siva. With 
these few explanatory remarks, 1 now proceed to describe 
the coins, which arc principally taken from my own cabinet. 
The normal weight of the coirs wiis about 30 or 32 grains. 
Several of the early pieces, which are much worn, are lighter; 
while some of the later ones, containing alloy, are heavier, 
rising to 34 and 35 grains. The whole of these coins are 
arranged in the accompanying plate. 1 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Fikramut. 

No. l.—Obv .: Head of the king to right, with long hair 
and moustaches, and a collar round the neck. Remains of 
barlmroufl Greek letters. 

lies. —-Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
To the right a sun or star. Legend in old Gupta eharaetorK ; 
Sri Gvptakitkq?* Matfrdjadhirdja Sri Chandra Gupta 
Tltrant^rdnffhueya — " Coin of the king of kings, Sri 
Chandra Gupta Vihramangles, the descendant of Sri Gupta. 

Only four specimens of this coin are known to me: one 
which liclonged to the late Mr. Freeling, first published by 
Mr. Thomas; two belonging to Sir E- C, Baylcy; and the 
fourth to myself. 

No. S.—Ohr. i Head of king to right with moustaches, 
as on No. 1. Traces of a barbarous Greek legend. 

Eer .—Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
Sun or star to right. Legend in old Gupta characters: 
Parana bk&gavata Moh&rdjddhirdjd Sri Chandra Gupta 
Vikram&ditva — “ The worshipper of the Supreme Ehag* 
avata, the king of tings, Sri Chandra Gupta Vi kramAditya.’* 

No. 3.— Similar to No. 2, but the letters smaller. 

The two coins given in the plate belong to my own cabi¬ 
net. Mr. Newton and Sir K. C. Bayley have published 
similar coins which they attribute to Bakra Gupta. But 
I look upon the name so road as only an imperfect rendering 
of Chandra The title of VikramMitya, which was certainly 
borne by Chandra Gupta II, is also m favour of my views, 
as we have not yet found two Gupta kings bearing the same 
titles. Sir E. C. Bayley’s reading of the date on his corn 
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as 90 is another strong evidence against any Bakrn Gupta, 
as we know that Chandra Gupta ll was reigning in 93, and 
Kumhra Gupta in 9(1, Up to the present time, therefore, 
I remain quite unconvinced of the reality of Bakra Gupta, 
I may add that the coins attributed to Bakra Gupta have a 
aunor star, beside the peacock, as on the acknowledged coins 
of Chandra Gupta. 


KUMARA GUPTA. 

No. 4 .— Ob r.: Head of the king, with moustaches to the 
right. Barbarous Greek letters. Ou some specimens I have 
noticed traces of a date behind the head, 
t Peacock standing to front with outspread wings. 

SiO sun or star. legend in old Gupta characters; Para- 
mubhdgaraia Rdjddhirdjd Sri Kumdro Gupta Maken- 
ardditya — “The worshipper of the Supreme Bhagavata, 
the king of kings Sri Kumara Gupta MnhcndrAditya. 

No, 5 *—Similar to No. 4, but the king’s head larger, and 
with the expanded title of Mohdrdjddhirdja. 

No. 6. — Oho .; King’s head, without moustaches, to right, 
Tn front of the face the date 12!). 

No. 7.^0bts . : Similar head with the date of 130. 

JbeCt Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters: 
Metajanita mjitdnaniravanipali Kumara Gupta. “ His 
Majesty Kumara Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules,” 


SKA N DA GUPTA— KramAditya* 


King’s head with moustaches, to right, 
Ken.— Ghaitya symbol. Legend in old Gupta characters 
veiy m^h crowded togette-; Jfftharijd Kumaraputra Para, 
ma MahAditya Mahirhja Skanda Gupta ? 

Mr, Newton has published a similar coin,' of which he 
remarks that the title of MahSriija refers it to the Gupta 
acne*, while the addition of the father’s name forms a con¬ 
necting link with the coins of the Satraps of SuriLshtra. 
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Mr, Newton leads the name of the king as Itiutm or Nanda, 
l think, however, that it is intended for Sknnda Gupta, the 
letters being so crowded together, that only portions of them 
could he delineated on the coin. I should like to have read 
Dcvn Gupta ; hut there is a tail to the second letter on both 
coins, which points to nd or w</f. Perhaps the name may 
be Chandra Gupta III, which would lie a natural appellation 
of Kumara’s eldest son, as it has always been a Hindu cus¬ 
tom to name one child after Its grandfather, just as Kurnura’s 
own father Chandra Gupta II was named after his grand¬ 
father Chandra Gupta L 

No. 9. — Gbv.: Head of king without moustaches to right. 
In front of the face the date 144. 

No. 10 .— Obi\ .- Similar to No. 0, hut with the (late 145. 

Mev. —Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
and outspread tail, legend in old Gupta characters; J)eva~ 
Jamta vij iiticau irons nipa(i Sknnda Gupta = “ His Majesty 
Skanda Gupto, having conquered the earth, rules.*’ 

No. 11, — Ot/o.; Rude head of king with moustaches to 
right. 'I 1 wo characters on helmet, ami rude Greek letters in 
front of face. 

ItffB .—Very rude representation of the peacock with ex¬ 
panded wings standing to front. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read hy Mr. Thomas; Parana hhdgacala Sri 
Skanda Gupta Eramdditya = « The worshipper of the Su¬ 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Sknnda Gupta Kramftditya,” 

No. 12. Obo.; Rude head of king to right without mous¬ 
taches. 

Een .—Recumbent hull to right. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Parama bhdgavata Sri 
Skanda Gupta hratndditpa — “ The worshipper of the Su¬ 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta Kmmfiditya." 


BUDHA GUPTA. 


No, 13. Obv .; Head of king to right, without "mous¬ 
taches. In front of face the date 174.* 
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jJee,—peacock standing to front, with outspread tail and 
expanded wings. Legend in old Gupta characters: -Z)ct«- 
jagate vijiUi eanirava nipati Sri Rudha Gupta = " His Ma~ 
jesty Bud ha Gnpta, who has subdued the earth, rules." 

1 obtained jive of these coins at Benares in 1835, of 
which impresawns arc now before me. All arc dated in 
174, as in my specimen in the plate. 


BHJMA SIdNA. 

We have now seen the last of the Guptas as represented 
by the silver coins, and have to deal with their successors, 
who continued the peacock device on their coins, hut turned 
the faces of the obverse to the left, as if to denote the 
change of dynasty which had taken place. But the dates 
still keep their position in front of the face, although it is 
difficult to read them from their incompleteness. I have 
placed Bhirna Sena l>eforp Toramhna on account of the su¬ 
perior execution of his coin. The specimen in the plate 
was obtained by Mr. Rivett-Comae at Ajudhya, and is, I 
believe, unique. 

No. 16,— Obo, Head of king to left, with portions of 
the date in front of face. 

if pc.—Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail, cojried from the Gupta coins. Legend in 
fdd Gupta characters: Deimj&niia tnjitdeanirtivampati Sri 
Jlhima Sena — “ His Majesty Bliima Sena, who has subdued 
the earth, rules.’’ 

No. 17. — Oh p.: Head of king to left. 

Rev .—Peacock standing to front, very much worn; only 
a few letters of the legend are visible. 1 can read the word 
j Deva at the beginning of tlie legend, and immediately pre¬ 
ceding it I read the letters Sara or sana. The coin may 
powtibly belong to Bhirna Sena, but this reading is doubtful. 


TORAH AN A. 

2?o. 18. — Ohio,' Head of king to left. Date in front of 
the face 52. 

2te r.—Rude peacock standing to front, with outspread 
wings and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters: 
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Deoajaniia mjit&oanirtromipaii Sri Toram&na = " His Ma¬ 
jesty Sri Tromana, having aubduded the earth, rules." 

No, 19, —Similar to Wo. IS, but tinted in 53. 
r Fhe two representations in the plate are taken from 
Mr, Thomas's autotypes of the coins. The dates are perfectly 
clear, and can only he read as 52 and 63. 

The late Dr. Bhau Dftji and Babu Rnjcndra lAIa Mittra 
have, independently of each other, proposed to identify this 
Torcun&na, the king of kings of M&lavn, with the Yuva ftijd, 
or sub-king TommAnn of Kashmir, who spent the greater 
part of his life in prison in his native country. The Identi¬ 
fication appears to me to tie utterly tmpoaaiible^ and 1 only 
mention it for the purpose of recording my dissent. All 
that we know* of Toramfina of JifSlava is’ that he ruled over 
the country between the Jumna and the Narbada, as shown 
by the inscription placed on the Great Boar at Eran in the 
first year of his own reign, and by the inscription net up in 
the temple of the Sun at Gwalior by the minister of his 
son Fasupati. 


SANTI VARMA. 

No. SO .— Obtf.: Head of king to left, with imperfect 

date in front of face. 

Rev .—Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
and outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters: Deva- 
jatitta vijitdnaniravanipati Sri SdnH Varma zz “ llis Majesty 
Sftnti Varma, having conquered the earth, mice.” 

AW. 21 ami S3.— Similar coins, but less perfect. The 
first coin. No. 20, was procured at Edmnagar in Rohilkhand, 
the ancient Ahioitliatra. The others were obtained by Mr 
H. Eivett-Camac at Ajudhya, The date appears to be the 
same on all the three specimens in the plate. I read it as 
6fi, and would complete it to 156 if I could be certain that 
this Sflmti Varma is the same as the king who is mentioned 
in the Aphsar inscription. 1 The genealogy recorded in this 
inscription gives (1) Krishna Gupta; (2) Haretia Gupta; 
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(3) Jivita Gupta ; (4) KumAraGupta; (6) Dftrnodara Gupta; 
(6) Mah&sena Gupta ; (7) Mldhava Gupta. Of the fourth 
of these kings, KumAra Gupta, it is recorded that ** he, with 
a view to obtain Lakshmi, assuming the form of Mount 
MandAra, churned the milky ocean produced by the forces 
of the moon like king SAnti Varma.” Regarding tile date 
of these Guptas, all that we can say at present is, that they 
must be placed before the famous Sa$Angka Narendra Gupta, 
who destroyed the Bod hi tree at Bodh Gaya, close to A. D. 
600. A family of seven kings would reign about 170 to 200 
years, which would place Krishna Gupta about A. D, 400, 
and KumArn Gupta II about A. D. 490. If, therefore, we 
reckon SAnti Vnrma’s coin date of 105 from the same start¬ 
ing-point as the dates on Tors mAna’s coins, we shall get 155 
+ 318 = 473 for the date of S&nti Varma, which agrees very 
well with the approximate date obtained for Ins antagonist, 
KumAra Gupta. But these dates are still only approximate, 
although they are sufficiently accurate to fix the period of 
SAnti Varma and KumAra Gupta II somewhere in the fifth 
century of the Christian era. 


SENAPATI BHATlRAKA. 

The remaining coins belong to the princes of Southern 
India, who succeeded to the power of the Guptas. Of these, 
the most famous were the rulers of Valabhi, who traced 
their genealogy up to the Senapati BhatAraka. As his title 
implies, ho was only the “ general " of some powerful king; 
ana I am willing to accept Major Watson's traditionary 
account, that he was the Governor of SurAshtra, under Skanda 
Gupta. As his eldest son Sri Dhnra Sena takes only the 
same simple title,'! conclude that he remained tributary to 
Budha Gupta. Ills second son Drona Sinha, however, not 
only bears the title of MahAraja, hut records that he was 
installed "by the king of the whole world," As I have al¬ 
ready pointed out, this was probably the last act of supreme 
sovereignty performed by Hudlja Gupta, which was most 
probably forced upon him by the combined action of Grona 
Sinha of Surfishtra and Toramina of MAlava. This, at 
least, is my view of the relations between these kings, which 
tends to confirm the traditionary account regarding SenApati 
Bhat&raka, and to place him as the Governor of Surashtra 
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shortly after Skantla Gupta’s death. The coins which I am 
now about to describe seem also to confirm this state of things, 
as I read on them the title of Sdmanta, which is equivalent 
to the Sendpati of the inscriptions. 

No 23 .— Obv.: Head of king with moustaches to the 
right j two crescents on the head-dress or helmet. No trace 
of any legend or date. 

Rev. —The Irmti or trident of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta characters. Mah&r&jm Mah&kshatraparama Sdmanta 
Mahd Sri BhaUdrakasa. 

One of Mr, Newton's coins and several of my own seem 
to read* Jldjno Hah&kshatra paramdditya Raj no Sdmanta 
Mahd Sri Bhattdrakoia, 

Both of these legends seem to me to refer distinctly to 
Bhat&raka himself; and therefore the coins must be assigned 
to the founder of the dynasty. No. 25 has the same legend, 
with several of the letters that are missing on No. 23. 

No- 24,—Obv.: Head of the king with moustaches to right. 

Rev.—Trisuti or trident, of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta characters. Mahdrdjm Mabdkshatra Sdmanta Ma-. 
hesa Bramdditya Dhara Senasa T 

The coin represented in the plate was obtained by me 
at Fushkar near Ajmer. A similar coin lias been published 
by Mr. Newton. 1 The reading of the name is very doubtful, 

I possess several other coins of the same types, but of 
much ruder execution, which I would assign to some of the 
later kings of V nl abhi. The legends are much contracted, 
and are quite unintelligible, as at least one-half of the sym¬ 
bols am mere upright strokes .with a knob at the top, like a 
common pin. 


KRISHNA-BAJA. 

No. 26. — Obv .—Rude hjnd of king with moustaches to 
right. No trace of legend or date. 

jfrw.—Recumbent bull to right \ legend in modified Gupta 
characters: 


* BghjImJ iiiiltc Society's Julim&l r VI[, p. 14. *■«! »(WOflpn Plying p^U 1 , flj a ^ 
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Parama ^hiheswara, MnUdityapaddnnd&ydta Sri AritAna Raj&^= 

"Tii« Supreme Kinj', the worshipper ot HoUditya i, Siva], the 
fortunate Krishna Raja " 

Photographs of lire coins of this type have already been 
published, with some remarks by the late Dr. Bhau DAji, ? 
Me mentions that 83 coins were found by some boys in t he 
village of DeolAnA, Talukh BGglftn, in the district of Nflsik. 
The coins vary in weight from 30 to 34 groins, the average 
weight being 33J grains. Bliau Daji’a tentative reading is: 
fiujti ptirarnu Ma&e*wtira mdmua nripa Hera dAydaa Sri K&su t 
He concludes by stating his opinion that “the coins be¬ 
long to a king, probably of the Dakliin, about the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era.” I am glad to be able to 
quote the opinion of one who had such an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the coins of this early period, as my attribution of 
the coins to Krishna Bijii ItAshtrakuta assigns them to 
exactly the same time. Krishna Rdja’s date is lived within 
Very narrow limits by the mention of Ids name in the early 
Chalukya inscriptions. Me was the father of In dm liftsh- 
trakutn, who was defeated by Juyn Sinha ChAlukyn, the 
grandfather of Sri Vi Java Kajti, of whom we possess an 
inscription dated in Suka 35)1, or A. D, 175). Jays Sin ha’s 
own date will, therefore, ho about A. D. 400 to 430, and that 
of Kris I um lla ja Kashlrakubi, the father of bis antagonist 
lndra, will be A. D. 375 to 400. 

On somu of my coins the word which I have read as 
Mahaditya may perhaps be Mahdkihatra, in which rase the 
translation would bit “the Tevereneer of the great king,” that 
is, the Chalukya sovereign of Kulyiln. The word which 1 
have read as pdddmtdkifdta is quite clear and unmistakable. 
It means, literally, *' bowing down to the feet,” and is used 
bv a son towards lm father, or by any king towards hia pre¬ 
decessor, or by any person towards the god whom he espe¬ 
cially worships. On some of the coins the final letter ja is 
omitted, and I was at first inclined to assign the coins to 
Kumbra (Gupta), the revarencer of the feet of the great king 
(his father Chandra Gupta). But the second letter of the 
name is not the same as is found in paranut, &c., and the 
addition of ja would be left unexplained. Its omission on 
some coins was no doubt simply due to the faulty calculation 
of Ins space on the part of the engraver. 


1 itawbuj: iiUiic Scmit't)\ Journal, X3 3 a tli 
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The only possible objection to &hjs identification that 
occurs to me is the type, the recumbent huU.. which is found 
on all the seals of the V&Labhl kings, and which was no 
doubt their acknowledged symbol or ensign. But as the 
same hull is found on the coins of the Guptas themselves 
us well as on the coins of some of the Nine Nil gas, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the KAshtrakutos should not 
have adopted it also* Their own proper symbol was Gorud, 
the eagle of Vishnu. But we liave in Liter times an exactly 
similar adoption of the symbol of another dynasty by the 
Hathortt of Kanauj and the GhandeL tof Mahohfl, both of whom 
placed on their coins the four-armed goddess Durgfi, which 
was the ensign of the Hailiayas of Chetli, whose ooina they 
copied. 


8.—PATAJNT DEVI. 

Eight miles to the north of Uelmham, and !• miles to the 
cast of Pithaom, the temple of Kataini Devi forms a conspic¬ 
uous object in the treeless Landscape, standing out. fioldly 
on a low projecting spur of the lofty b£U whose quarries 
furnished the stones of the Bharhut sculptures. The temple 
itself is a very small one, being only fi feet ten inches 
long by fi feet fi indies broad. But it is remarkable for its 
massive stones, and more particularly for its flat roof, which 
Is formed of a single slab, 7 feet 8 inches hy 7 feet 4 inches, 
after the manner of the early Gupta temples. 1 Inside the 
temple is only 5 feet by 4 feet, with a door of one foot 
HtJ inches. The pedestal of the enshrined statue occupies 
the whole breadth of the sanctum. The figuro of the god¬ 
dess is feet high, and she is surrounded by a number of 
small figures, of which there are 5 above, 7 to the right, 7 
to the left, and 4 below. Her four arms have Ixjen broken 
off, so that she now' holds no symbols hy which she could he 
recognised. But luckily the small figures have their names 
labelled below them in characters of the 10th or 11th century. 
Thus the five figures above, which are all females, are named 
Bakurupim, CMmurd, Padumdcati, Vijatfd, and SardsatL 
The seven to the left arc named Apardjita, M<th& vwnmi, 
Anantamati, Gandhdri, Jfdnatijdlti mdiini and Mdnuji. The 
seven to the right are named Jayd, Anantamati, Vairdfd, 
GavrifK&li, Mah&kdli, and Vrijautttfkald. Over the doorway 
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outside there are three figures.each squatted with hands on lap. 
The middle figure has an umbrella canopy and. a bull on the 
pedestal, and is probably the Jain hieraoh Adin&th. The 
figures to the right and left have each a snake on the pedes* 
tai, the former being canopied by a seven-headed serpent, 
and the latter by a five-headed serpent. These three figures 
have such a decided Jainish appearance, that I feel satisfied 
that the enshrined goddess must belong to the Jains. This 
conclusion is supported by the inferior positions assigned to 
the Brahmanieal goddesses which surround the principal 
figure. On the outside of the temple also, both Siva and P&rvati 
are represented in subordinate positions. The enshrined 
goddess is further attended by two lines of standing male 
figures, who are quite nuked, and whose liands reach below 
their knees, in strict accordance with the Jain idea of human 
proportions. 

The temple appears to be much older than the ear Host date 
which can he assigned to the inscriptions. It is, of course, 
possible that the names may have been added tong after the 
statue was set up. But I incline rather to the belief, that 
the present statue is of the same age as the inscriptions, and 
that it was set up in the old temple which had been for a 
long time empty. 

The temple itself Is remarkable for two lines of moulding 
which run right round the building, after the fashion of the 
mouldings of the early Gupta temples. These are well shown 
in the accompanying plate. 1 I am there fore strongly inclined 
to place the dateof the temple as early as the time of the Gup¬ 
tas, and to identify it with the shrine of the goddess Pishta- 
purika Devi, for whose service three of the land grants which 
were recorded in the copper-plate inscriptions previously 
noted were made by three different RAj&a. There was form¬ 
erly a portico in front of the door, supported on two pilasters, 
and two pillars in front. This is proved beyond all doubt 
by the angular ends of the architrave beam over tho door, 
which must have been cut in this form to admit the similar 
angular ends of the architraves which spanned the spaces 
between the front pillars and the wall pilasters. 

An attempt has been made to pull down the temple by 
wedging out two of the corner stones of the back wall. 
These are now sticking out from the building upwards of 
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one foot. Apparently the destroyers were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted. The people of the neighbouring village were unable, 
or perhaps only unwilling, to say by whom the attempt was 
made, 

£>.—MAUI YAH. 

Mahiyar, the capital of a small chiefoliip of the same 
name, is a good-si zed town of about 2,500 houses. Its happy 
situation near the source of the Tons river at the 
northern end of an obligatory pass, leading from Allahabad 
and Benares to Jabalpur and the Narbada, must liave ensured 
its occupation at a very early period. At the present day 
it is known chiefly for its famous temple of the goddess 
Sams wall, whose shrine crowns an isolated and lofty conical 
hill, three miles to the west of the town. Only the basement 
of the old temple now remains; but the statue of the 
goddess is still there, and under her name of Sanlda Devi 
she is more widely known than any other deity between the 
Jumna and Narbada. Slie is represented, as usual, with, 
four arms and sitting on a hama, or goose. One of her 
hands is lost; a second carries a book, as the goddess of 
learning; and the other two hold the rind, or lute, as the 
goddess of music. The famous Banaphar hero, Alha, is 
said to have paid especial worship to SArddi Devi, and to 
have built her temple. Upwardsof twenty Brahman puj&ris 
ascend the Mil every morning, and remain throughout the 
day to receive the gifts of the numerous pilgrims who flock 
to the shrine. 

Lying outside the temple there is a long inscription of 
39 lines, very much worn by exposure to the weather. The 
slab is 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 10 inches broad, with 
the first and last lines incised on the surrounding frame. The 
record opens with an invocation to Saras wati, “ Aum naniak 
Saramatye, ” but the whole inscription is so much injured, 
that I am afraid it will never be deciphered. 

Under the figure of the goddess, there is alao a short 
Inscription of four lines, which are so worn away, that I could 
read ouly the name of F'dc/ntspaiih at the end of the second 
line. 

Prom the shapes of the letters, I t hink that these two in¬ 
scriptions may lie assigned to the ninth or tenth century, 

At the small village of R&mpur on the tableland seven 
miles to the west of Mahiyar, and near a email temple, there 
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is a Sail pillar, with an inscription of fire lines containing the 
name of a Jlaja. The fourth and fifth lines are injured, but 
the greater part of the record is fairly legible. I read it as 
follows, retaining the faulty spelling of the original;— 

1. Samtat 1404 tank* PM/ffitna SWi 14 tomt-aamti. 

S. Sri parmnHi (tie} &A#tdraia pitraamvura Satthipa praps 

H. ti rSj* Maidr4ja Sri f fra Pjja Dtra vela patoa Sri. 

4. * rata tauta * * Siromani MaAddecp* tali Taladevya 
tali tn, 

G. * * * * * {ilk,(am Karma Pdxdt. 

Tlie main subject of the inscription is luckily in good 
order, and records that “ on the 14th of the waning moon 
of Phftlgun, in the Samvat year 1404 [A. D. 1347],Siroamni 
and Tala, the queens of Mahirajd Sri Vira Riiji* Deva, 
became Satis; written by Kurina Pfinde.” 

Above the inscription there is the usual representation 
of an outstretched hand, with the sun and moon in one 
comportment, below which there is a lingara with the two 
Sati queens kneeling before it, one ou each aide. Tn another 
compartment the corpao of the Rajd is seen lying at full 
length on a bedstead, with a female touching his feet; and 
in the left-hand comer there is a boar, This lost figure 
is, I think, intended to represent the manner of the Rrtjfi’s 
death at a boar hunt. As I failed altogether in obtaining a 
copy of the genealogy of the Rajds of Uehohara, I am 
unable to say whether the above VIra ltd fa Dcra was one 
of the Parihftr ancestors of the present family. 


10.-~BILHAKI. 

'flie old town of Bilhari is situated 10 miles to the west 
of the Katni railway station, and about half-way between 
Bharhut and Jabalpur. It was formerly a place of consider¬ 
able importance, as shown by its ruined temples and fine 
tanks. Its original name is said to have been PuphAv&ti far 
Pushptlvati), “the town of flowers,” and it is said to have 
hem founded by Itajii Kara Dahariya in the time of Bhar- 
tri, or Bliartrihari, the brother of Vik ram Mitya, The name 
of Puphfivati is recorded to have lasted down to the tenth 
'“‘"'J. °- .?*“ft-wUcllit <r» 
by that of the Bikhan or RUbari. Nearly all the evistimr 
^eluding the fort and the raagnifieenf tank called 
Jjakthma* Sdgar, are attributed to Rij* Lakshman SinJi 
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PariMr, who is said to have lived almut fXM> years ago. The 
only old temple now standing, named Vishnu Varftha, is also 
assigned to him. It is sad to sec the wreck of so many 
temples ; but the work of destruction is not of recent date, 
ns I counted no less than ninety-five carved stone pillars in 
the private houses of the town, and in other places not at¬ 
tached to temples. Some stones are said to have been carried 
off to build a bridge at Katni; but these were specially stat¬ 
ed to have been taken from the old ruined temple (Hafb or 
Math) mentioned in the Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

The only remains of any consequence now existing nt 
Hi I Lari are the great tank of Lakshman Sdgar, the small 
tank of Dhabom TM, the Vishnu VniiVha temple, and the 
ruined temple known as the palace of Kim Kamhila, 

The Lakshman Sigar is a fine sheet of clear water, about 
half a mile long und a quarter of a mile liroad. At the 
time of my visit, in February, it was 15 feet deep, arid it is 
said to rise' five or six feet higher during the annual rains, up 
to the bed of a side channel, cut through the rook to carry ell 
the higher flood. In February the water was two or 
three feet higher than the floors of the houses in the town, 
AM the well water is said to be had, and the people univer¬ 
sally drink that of the Lakshman S%ar, in which no one 
is allowed to wash any clothes, although every one bathes 
in it. 

There was formerly a temple Ixi the middle of the tiiok* 
which fell down and disappeared, Put in very dry seasons, 
when the waters are low, the ruins become visible. A hamlioo 
now marks the site of the temple. The tank is full of cro¬ 
codiles, which chiefly remain at the lull end and come out 
in the early morning to bask in the sun. The excavation of 
the tank is" always attributed to Lakshman Sink Pan bar; but 
there is a storv of a RAjd Lakshman Sen who hail a very 
beautiful daughter married to a Gond chief. She bf.ro a son 
named Mamrdhuxij, who succeeded to the throne, and became 
the first Gond king of BUhari. Some of his descendants are 
now living in the village of Magardhd, S miles to the north, 
west under the hiU, Some people, however, say that the 
mother was carried off by a crocodile. It seems possible, 
therefore, that Magardhwaj may have heen the name of the 
Gond chief, and not of the son. The story, however, clearly 
points to the transfer of power from the Paribira to the 
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The Dhnbora Til is a pretty sheet of water in a valley 
to the west of the town. On its bank there is a famous figure 
of a snake, which is worshipped daily by anointments of ghee 
and red-lead and copious libations of water. The snake ^ all«l 
Nag I)pq is sculptured on a slab 4 feet ^ inches high and 20 
inches broad. It has a single head, with a broad hood and a 
long body, which is twisted below in a number of graceful 
convolutions. There arc two lines of writing, but the cha¬ 
racters are too much worn to be deciphered. 

The Vishnu Vnraha temple is said to have been built 
of the stones of an old temple which were brought from the 
south Patpara hill about 300 or 400 years agb, either by 
Lakshman Sen, or by Lukshman Sinh Parihftr, or by some 
one unknown. The period of 300 or 400 years ago will 
suit the story of Lakshman Sena, whose daughter married 
the Gond chief; and this late date will account for the fact 
tbit the temple has been built of old materials. The only 
sculpture that requires notice is a gigantic bracket capital 
lying in front of the door, and which probably formed part 
of the portico. The pillars of the portico are gone, and the 
only part of the temple now standing is the sanctum. This 
grand bracket is five feet four inches across, the diameter of the, 
circular portion of the true capital being e xactly three feet, and' 
that of the octagonal shaft one foot ten inches". I found four 
pillar shifts in the village, each nine feet high and 21 inches in 
diameter, which I conclude must have belonged to the same 
temple. There is now no trace of any building on the south 
Patpara lull, t he whole of the stones having been carried off. 

The temple known as the “ palace of Kt\m Kan dal A ” 
is situated on the Patpara Pahfir or “tableland hill" to 
the west of the town. It is now a mere heap of ruins, 
the great blocks of stone of the upper walls having fallen 
down in a confused heap on the floor of the building. After 
cutting some hushes, and pushing aside some of the smaller 
stones, I found that K:im Kan da I ft's palace was only a 
temple of Mahadeva, with the tingem tmdargha s till stand¬ 
ing situ in the ruined sanctum. The entrance of the 
temple faced the west, which is a very unusual arrangement, 
except where the building forms one of the subordinate 
shrines grouped around a large temple. But this could not 
haye been the case with Kftm Ka ad a la’s so-called palace/ 
as it an large building, 51 feet in length by 33 feet in 
breadth, with pillars in the mahftmnndapa, or great hull, 
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10 feet 8| inches in height. The plan of the temple and 
a specimen of the pillars are shown In the accompanying 
plate, 1 

About three-quarters of a mile down the hill to the south¬ 
west there is a court-yard, 200 feet square, surrounding the 
mins of a second temple. This is universally known by the 
name of kdttfai, or the “ elephant stables," where EArn 
KandalA is said to have kept her elephants. 

The legend of Kam KundalA is as follows : In Fuphft- 
vatinagsri [the old name of Bilhari] reigned Rdja Govind 
Rao in the Sam vat year 019, or A. D, 862, He had a very 
handsome Brahman attendant named M&dhavAnal, who waa 
specially skilful in singing and dancing, as well as an adept 
in all arts and sciences, so that all tlie women fell in love 
with him. The husbands com plained to the Rajd, and .11 d- 
dhavAnal was Banished from FuphAvati. He retired to 
Kamvati, the capital of RAjA Kam Sen, who was fond of 
music and singing, and gave the Brahman a place in his 
SabM t or assembly. This Raja hud it most beautiful woman 
named Kim Kandula, with whom MadhavAnal fell in love, 
for which he was expelled from Kim vat i. He then went to 
Ujain, and asked a boon from lldjd Vikramaditya, who was 
famed for granting every request that was made to him. 
The promise was duly made, mid the Brahman claimed to 
have KAm KandalA given up to him. VikrauiAditya accord¬ 
ingly besieged Kamvati, and captured KAm KimdalA, who 
was at once made over to MAdhnvilnuI. Afler some time, 
with Vikrama’s permission, the happy pair retired to l’uphA- 
vati, where MAdhava built a palace for KAm Kandula on the 
Patpara lull, which is universally identified with the ruined 
temple of MahAdeva, just described. Many of the stones 
are said to have been carried away in Siunvat 1919 or A, 1). 
1862 to build a bridge at Kutni. 

The names of Mddhaednal or “ sweet-flame and ham 
KandalS, or '‘love-gilder,” are the well-known appella¬ 
tions of the hero and heroine of the popular love story, 
called MSdhatdnalakalhd. There Is a copy of this legend in 
the library of .the Bengal Asiatic Society, which was 
written as far back as Samvat 1587 or A, I). 1530. Accord¬ 
ing to the analysis of Babu Rajendra Lala, it recounts the 
amours of MAdhavAnal and KAm KandalA, who are said to 
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have resided at Fushpavati in the neighbourhood of the 
palace ot KingGoviDria Chandra. 1 In the legend he is called 
simply Govind Kao, and his date is fixed in Samvat 919 
or A, B; 862, if the em of Yikram&dityri is meant. But 
it is more likely that the local Samvat of Checli is intended, 
which would fix the date in A. D. 1108. It is, therefore, not 
at all impossible that Gov in da Chandra of Knnauj is the 
king allude! to. We know, however, that the country to the 
north of Bilhari was still in the possession of the Chedi 
kings in A. B. 1158, when the liliarhut inscription was en¬ 
graved on the rock of IAI Pnhar; although it is certain that 
their power was already on the wane. But as Govinda 
Chandra was still reigning up to A D, 1168, it is quite possible 
Uiat he may have conquered the northern districts of Chedi 
about A. B. llfit). 

11.—rUpn ath. 

Btipndlk is the name of a famous liwgam of Siva, which 
is placed in a cleft of the rock, where the Bandar Clwa 
nnia pours over the face of the Kaimur range of hills. TI 10 
descent is made in three fails, each of which lias a famous 
pool, which is also an object of worship. The uppermost* 
is named Brim-hind, the middle one Lakshman-k&nd, and 
the lower one Silri-kitnd, An annual ituHa, or fair, was 
formerly held here on the Siv-rdlri; hut this has been dis- 
continued since the time of the mutiny. The holy pools, 
how ever, un; siill visited hy occasional pilgrims as one of the 
scenes of the famous wanderings of Buna during his twd\ e 
years’ exile from Ajudhya. 

But the site of Kiipn&th, and its holy pools, is more inter¬ 
esting to Europeans, from the presence of one of the rock- 
inscriptions uf Asoka. A facsimile of this edict, with a 
translation by Dr. G. Bidder, has already been published by 
me with some remarks on the date of 256, wliich occurs 
near the eud of the inscription.* Some exception has been 
taken to the attribution of this record to Asoka by Mr. Rhys 
Davids. But as the critic has accepted the reading of the 
number of upwards of thirty-two years of the king's reign, 
his objections may be safely set aside, as Asoka was the only 
ono of all the Maury* kings whose reign extended over thirty 
years. 

4 Sinti™ u f SiDAkrit lis&„ Vd, ll H p, 137. ’ 

liiKnp^etiaTii Enjicnrami, VoL 1 F a>at*uuny tJ»s iaicnptwnl of Aicti, 

PP- GS—I3L—(adum AhH-ieuj^ lfi-ft-p. 1M, * 
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The village of Amoda is situated on the crest of the 
Kaimur range, seven miles to the south-west of Bahu riband, 
and about 20' miles nearly due west from Sleemanabad. 
Amongst the Sati monuments in the neighlxnirhood, there is 
one with an inscription dated in Samvat 1651, or A, IX 1594, 
during the reign of the Goad Eijli, Prem NAr&yan. In this 
inscription he Is called Prem S&hi, It consists of seven lines 
of Hindi, as follows:—- 

Sri Gancea. Sri Man Mah4rijldihir^jS, Pretna, 

Sfthi to eii to bhayo Gndho-deaa A modi stb&, 
ue T Krishna Rfilya lAjyn karoti, Samvat 1651, 

Sam ay a Karttili Ladi 2 nvivlaara Baeant Raya, Dor, 
da Siytle Ksliipalithani ke, ThAkur vkko bell, 

Siromoui Riot i4ko aati bkai Raebit Supoagbo, 
ra Gane^atn. 

"Sri Gar bp. During tins sovereignty of the fortunate king of kings, 
Sri Prem Si/ii, and under the role of Krishna Ray of A modi, 
in the country of Garia in the year lflS!, on Sunday, the iud 
of the waning moon of Kartik, the wife of Siromani Kaiit, son 
of Bussnt Ray, Dor Siyfifs, Thafcur of Kahipalithani, became 
A Sati. Written by Gance of Snpnaghar." 

The village of great Suma, three miles to the south-east, 
probably represents Supnaghar. The date is clearly Sum vat 
lG5i, or A. IX 1694, which, according to the Gond chronicles, 
was the second year of his reign. My calculation of the 
week day makes the 2nd of KArtlk badi a Saturday, instead 
of a Sunday. 

13.—BAHU RIBALD. 

The small town of Bahu riband is situated near (be edge 
of the tableland of the Kaimur range of hills, 32 miles to 
the north of Jabalpur. The name seems to have been de¬ 
rived from the great number of embanked sheets of water 
which surround it on all sides, as Hahuriband means simply 
“many doms. ,, On the accompanying map I have marked 
by consecutive numbers the positions of forty-five of these 
dams, 1 without which the whole of the rainfall oa this 
plateau would run off in a few hours, and leave the land 
utterly dry and barren. In this part the Kaimur range is 

« s*+ Pint* V] 11, Amrdtag totfe* Einoncfl of Rfchufita*iwj K th« atttnJ nf 

rtfti U ObIt m i> h m tboM to its* wwl liw Coifed £ml* ism tttf r m 
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not more than 120 feet in height above the plains on the 
East, but it rises again in a few places lief ore it sinks into 
the great rent cut by the SonAr river. The tableland of 
Balm riband is intersected by numerous low broad belts of 
rock which are generally parallel to the outer edge. The people 
have taken advantage of these broad ridges to form tanka 
by connecting them together by artificial embankments. 
Most of the jhite have no other name than that of the 
hamlet to which they belong; hut one of them called Jamunia 
Tat is said to have been made by Jamuna Sink, the brother 
of Lakshman Sinh ParihAr. 

According to the traditions of the people, there was once 
a large city on the site of Bahuriband. This lieKef is amply 
confirmed by the quantifies of broken bricks and pottery 
w'hieh still cover all the high ground. It was not a walled 
town, and no names of gates have been preserved. I think 
it not improhnbJe that Bahuriband may lie the Tliolabaua of 
Ptolemy, as the Greek th might easily he substituted for 
an a. The name might, therefore, have been Voluhana, 
wtueli is a very dose rendering of Bahukbnnd. As Ptolemy’s 
1 holahana was one of the towns of the P&rttari or Parih&rs, 
this conjectural identification seems not impossible. 

Jim onljp piece of antiquity of any interest is a naked 
colossal Jain figure, 12 feet 2 inches high and 3 feet 10 
Inches broad, which is standing under a pipal tree near the 
town. It is a still, clumsy figure. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription of seven lines, owning with the date. This is 
unfortunately injured in the third and fourth figures, hut 
the century is certain. I rend the beginning of the record aa 
follows 


It** I.—Samvat 10 *# PhAlgun badi 9 Some, Sri mad Gaya-Kasha 
Uev. 4 rrjaj’a rfl. 

Line 2.—jye MstmkLita KulctbTuiva Mai Iranian (Ad t.iputi Sri mad 
Goimm r IkY&ya pnvarddhflju^nQKva 
3.—Sri mat] GoJIq Frithi* raavii. 

“ ln 10 * * on Monday, the Oth of tho waning moon of 

caargun, during the viotpnouB reign of die fortunate Gaya 
Aaoha Beta, m J the comniandcr-iij-chiofship or the prosperous 

GollTpriSr&v " thC eialttd raM ° f R " shlra ^ u t a ' the fartiiMto 

* rt Tf nuLijLiQ g ^nes are so imperfect, that I am unable 
to decipher any continuous portion of them. But the main 
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fact of the inscription wa* doubtless to record the erection of 
the statue. At the some time, vre learn that the country 
belonged to the Rishtrakuta chief Golhana Deva as a 
tributary under the great Kuiachuri king Gaya Kama 
Deva as suzerain. The inscription is valuable on another 
account, approving that the Samvat used in other Kula- 
uhun inscriptions must be dated from a much later period 
than the initial-point of the VlkramMitya era. The date 
“ ““present inscription of Gflya Kama Deva is dearly 
one thousand odd, while the Bhera Ghat inscription of his 
sonl^ara Sinha Deva is dated in 007, and the Bfinrhut 
mscr.pt.on of the same king in 009, his own inscription 
from rewar being dated In Samvat 9G2 + 1 

We know abo that Gaya Kama's father, Yasa Kama, 
must have been living within 30 years of A. D. 1120; so 
that Gaya Kama bin self was no doubt reigning in that year 
According to my reckoning of (he genealogy of the Kula- 
chun dynasty, the reign ol Gaya Kama must have extended 
from about A D. 1100 to 1125. The date in this Bahuri- 
band inscription must, therefore, he in the Saka era, which 
would range from 1022 to 1017 . 

14.—TIGGTYA. 

At the small village of Tigowa, two miles to the north of 
imh unhand, there is a low recta ngu I ar mound, about 250 feet 
long by 120 feet brood, which is entirely covered with tore® 

J2* 1 V* f cut ' s J 011 ^ the af many temples. Only one 
temple is now standing. Originally it was a small single 

„ a !‘ T n J ’ n fmnt ’ Su Pporicf] on four pillars, 

and^ran ° **** M th °**’ ° f the Gu P ta temples at Udayagiri 

About 60 feet to the north-east there is part of an cn- 
rami oor of a second Gupta temple of a much larger size. 
But, besides these two Gupta shrines, I traced thefuunda- 
tions of no less than thirty-six other temples, the largest of 
winch was only 16 feet, while many of the smaller ones 
were but G, and even 4 feet square, 1 The whole of these had 
been uttteriy destroyed by a railway contractor, who collect- 
ed aM tbe squared stones in a heap together, ready to he 
carted off to the neighbouring railway, two hundred carta 
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Are mid to have been brought to the foot of the bill by this 
rapacious spoiler, when the removal of the stones was 
peremptorily slopped by an order from the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Jabalpur, to whom the people liad sent a petition. 
His name, which is still well remembered, was Walker. 
Wherever I go, I hear of the sordid rapacity of some of these 
mil way contractors. By one of them, named Pnitt, the great 
temple fit Bilhari is said to have been despoiled; and by 
another a fine temple at Tewar was completely removed. 
To the railway contractor the finest temple is only a heap 
of ready squared stones; and 

Tte temple of Jerusalem, 

A ready quarry is to turn; 

And it is nothing more. 

Tigowa is only a small village; but, according to tradition, 
it was once a large tow n, with a fort named Jhanjhangarh. 
The village itself stands on a reeky eminence, and the fields 
around are strewn with broken bricks. The nemo means 
simply the tK three villages*” the other two being the neigh* 
bon ring hamlets of Amgowa and DeorL Originally they 
are said to have formed a suburb of Bahurihand. 

All the smaller temples of 4 to 6 feet would appear to 
have been built with three sides only, the fourth being open 
to the east Those of the next size, 7 to 10 feet, had door¬ 
ways with two pilasters, while those of the largest size, 12 to 
15 feet, had porticoes supported on four pillars. The whole of 
these temples had spire roofs, covered with the usual pinnacle 
of the amai&ka fruit. They were all Br&hmamcaf; not a 
single fragment of Buddhist or Jain sculpture having been 
found amongst the ruins. 

Tlie oldest temple at Tigowa is a small stone building, 

12 feet II inches square, covered with a flat roof. In front 
there Is a portico, supported on four pillars. The style is similar 
to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and of the struc¬ 
tural temples at Bran, which, from their inscriptions, we 
know to belong to the Gupta period. I have therefore ven* 
tured to give the name of the Gupta " to all the 
temples of this class; although it is probable that the earliest 
specimen of this kind of temple belongs to a period shortly 
preceding the Gupta rule* The chief characteristic features 
of Gupta templet are:—- 

(I). Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave 
temples. 
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(2) , Prolongation of the head of the doorway beyond the 

jambs, as in Egyptian temples. 

(3) , Statues of the rivers Ganges and Jumna guardin'* 

the entrance door. 

(4) . Pillars, with massive square capitals, ornamented with 

two lions bade to back, with a tree between 
them. 

(5) . Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar 

form like Buddliist stftpas, or beehives, with pro¬ 
jecting horns, 

(G). Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a 
moulding all round the building. 

(7). Deviation in plan from the cardinal points. 

The use of Hat roofs would seem to show that these 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural 
architecture. When the architect, whose work had hitherto 
lieen confined to the erection of jjnrtieoes in front of caves, 
was first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
portico, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus 
reproduced in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock- 
hewn cave. The roof is not a mere interior ceiling, but is 
finished on the top, with channels and spouts for the dis¬ 
charge of raia water ; and where more than one slab is used 
to form the roof, the tw*o adjoining edges are mist'd and 
covered by a long stone, which is grooved to fit exactly over 
the joint. 

The prolongation of the lintel of the entrance door far 
beyond the jambs on each side is common to all the temples 
of this class down to the latest period. ! t is seen also in all 
the entrances to the caves of Uduyagiri, mid in the still 
earlier examples of the Ifisik caves. This peculiarity was 
no doubt derived from the original door-frame of wood, in 
winch the prolongation of the lintel is a matter of necessity; 
and the fact of its being a copy serves to show that, in India 
as elsewhere, the costly stone architecture was preceded by 
a more primitive construct ion of wood. 

Intimately connected with this curious peculiarity of 
construction are the two figures of the rivers Ganges’ and 
Jumna, which are invariably placed in the outer angles of 
the lintel and jambs. The figure of the Ganges is known 
by her attendant crocodile on which she stands; and that of 
the Jumna by her attendant tortoise, on which she also 
stands. Each goddess carries a water vessel. 
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'Die square .capitals of the pillars are remarkable for 
their massiveness, the side of the capital being just double 
that of the shaft. 'The cone hunt lions, with the tree between 
them, are the direct descendants of the cone hunt animals on 
the capitals of the Asoka architecture, as seen in the sculp¬ 
tures of Jlodh Gaya and H liar hut. And these, again, were 
the offspring of the Ac barmen kn capitals of Fersepolis and 
Susa. In these earlier examples, however, the eouohant 
animals cross each other, and the Horn] symbol between them 
takes a conventional form. But the greater breadth of the 
Gupta capitals necessitated the separation of the two animals, 
while the floral symbol became the representative of a real 
tree. 

The sttipa-shaped bosses on the capitals of the pill are, 
on the entablature of the main building, and over the door¬ 
way, are very striking features from the boldness of their 
projection ; and still more so from their being the only orna¬ 
ment used on the architraves of all the earlier examples. 
Similar projecting bosses are found in most Hindu temples 
down to a comparatively later date; but they are much more 
elaborate in their form, and are always accompanied with 
other ornaments. The bosses over the doors and on the en¬ 
tablatures are usually placed on square projecting blocks, 
which seem to me to represent the ends of the beams of the 
original wooden prototype. They, therefore, correspond ex¬ 
actly with Ihe triglyphs of Greek architecture. 

The continuation of the architrave of the portico pillars 
all round the building, as a lower cornice or moulding, is 
found in all the examples of the Gupta style, from the 
earliest specimen at Sknchi to the latest yet' discovered at 
Tigowa and Pithaom. 

The last marked peculiarity of the Gupta temples is the 
frequent deviation in plan from the cardinal points. Out 
of eight examples, I find that five have an average deviation 
of 13* from the true meridian. As the amount of variation, 
according to my notes, is limited to fi° in the two extreme 
cases, I think it possible that it may have been an intentional 
deviation of onentifahatra, or lunar mansion amounting to 
13° 20'. But this is a mere guess; and the near agreement 
in the amount may be due simply to the small number of 
examples which have yet been found. 

As 1 lie temple at Tigowa possesses every one of the 
peculiarities just described, it may bo taken as a very fine 
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example of the Gupta style of architecture. It is true there 
is do inscription to vouch for this assignment; hut as the 
cave temples at Udayagiri, and the structural temples at 
lirsin and Bilsnr, all of which are of the same sfvle, possess 
several inscriptions of the Gupta dynastv, I do not hesitate 
for a moment in ascribing the Tigowa example to the same 
period. 

Inside, the 1 ignwa temple consists of a single room 8 feet 
hy fj, in which is enshrined a statue of the Narsinh avatAr 
of \ibbim. Outside, the body of the temple is 12 feet 
square, with a portico in front of the entrance, supported oa 
four pillars. The middle in tarodunuuatioQ is 2 feet 9 inches, 
lint the two side ones an; only 2 feet G inches. As this 
difference is also found in other Gupta temples at SAnchi, 

L d&yngin, and Eran, it may be looted umn as one of the 
minor marts of the Gupta style. 1 

The four pillars are exactly alike, with the single oxcep- 
lion of (he tree, which is placed between the lions on the 
upper part of the capital. This varies on the different faces 
ol the capitals; being on one face a mango tree, on another 
a palm tree, and on the other* some conventional or unre- 
cognucfl tree. The lions' 1 leads at the corners do duty for 
two bodies on two adjacent faces, as in most of the Assyrian 
sculptures. On each face of the lower part of the capital 
there are two of the peculiar losses or stflpa-slmped oma- 
iuent«, which 1 have already described as forming one of the 
peculiar marks of the Gupta architecture. Each boss has a 
curved projecting horn on em h side, and a circular panel in 
the middle, filled with a head, either of a man or of a lion 
The lower part, for about three-eights of its height is 
square and quite plain; then comes a highly ornamented 
octagonal portion, folluwed by another of sixteen sides, above 
which it becomes circular. This portion of the shaft appear* 
to me to form one of the most characteristic features of the 
Gupta pillars. In the oldest example at Sunehi we sec the 
simple reeded-bell capital of the Asoka pillars. But in all 
ths later specimens at Udayagiri. Eran and Tigowa the bell 
has become fluted, and its lower part, or mouth, has been 
quite sejiaratcd from the upper swell by a different style of 
ornamentation. From each comer, also, of the square por¬ 
tion of the upper shaft, a small foliated turn-over hangs 


^ wd Hh fflf a plan and viiv of this tampl*. 
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gracefully down. In this Arrangement I see the original of 
the famous JfcumiAa, or water-vessel, which forms the prin¬ 
cipal features of all Hindu pillars down to the present day. 
Ida single example in one of the Udayagm caves a rampant 
animal takes the place of the turn-over. The effect is not 
unplca&ing; although the upward spring of the animal is in 
direct opposition to the downward trail of the drooping turn¬ 
over. 

The entrance door is the only part of the body of the 
building which is ornamented. Immediately over the lower 
door-frame there is a line of 7 square bosses, which represent 
the ends of the beams of an original wooden portico. On 
each side of the door them is a pilaster of the same form as 
the pillars of the portico. These pilasters rise to only two- 
thirds of the height of the doorway, arid form supports for 
the two figures of the Ganges and Jumna. The Ganges is 
represented standing on a crocodile and plucking n fruit 
from a custard-apple tree ; while the Jumna is standing on a 
tortoise and plucking a fruit from a mango tree. Above 
these figures is the main areliitmve of the doorway, over 
which there is a line of thirteen square bosses, immediately 
over which rest the great roofing slates. There can, be no doubt, 
therefore, that these square projecting bosses represent the 
ends of the beams of the original wooden prototype. In 
thiB particular temple these bosses are quite plain; but I 
believe that they are only unfinished, as in a second and 
larger example of Gupta doorway at Tigowa all the square 
bosses are ornamented with the stupa-like ornament which 
has already been described. 

On one of the pillars of the portico there is a short in¬ 
scription of three fines, in characters which, in my opinion, 
are not later than the 7th or Sth century. I read them as 
follows:— 

SitaLhadra gib inn SActil- 

nya BhiUtArpuUra Uma Devah 

Kiii nftk uLjfl Sad! pah* 

These appear to me to record the simple fact that “ SArnA- 
nya Bhattu's son, Uma Hera of Kanyakubja, paid his devo¬ 
tions [*n»] at the temple of Sttabhodra.This inscription 
is only a pilgrim’s record of his visit at some date subsequent 
to the building of the temple; but there is nothing to show 
how much later it may be. I would refer the inscription to 
the Sth century, about which time the portico of the temple 
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was turned into a mawlnpn, or hall, by dosing the side 
openings with sculptured slabs; while an other portico of quite 
a different style was added to the front. These additions are 
shown in the plan without any shading,* None of the later 
pillars are forthcoming; hut the great difference of stylo 
between the original temple and the new portico mav’bo 
seen in their respective basements, which have nothing in 
common. The sculptures of the late addition are about half 
8aiva and half Yaishnava. On the upper panel of a slab on 
the left there is the skeleton goddess, attended by skeleton 
figures; and in the lower compartment there is Vishnu 
Ndiiyana reposing on the serpent Ananta. On the opposite 
slab to the right there is another figure of Kali, with the 
Vnr'iha nratur of Vishnu below. Portions of the old pilas¬ 
ters and pillars have been cut away to receive those slabs. 
The original temple undoubtedly belongs to the Gupta period, 
and cannot, therefore, be later than the fifth century A. D.; 
hut it is more probably as old as the third century. 

At a short distance to the north of this old temple there 
stands an ornamented stone doorway, which is the only por¬ 
tion now remaining of a still larger temple of the Gupta 
period. The breadth of the doorway of the existing temple 
is 2 feet 6 inches, while that of this solitary ruin is 3 feet 
10 inches. If these proportions w ere observed in the other 
parts of the building, the body of tills ruined temple would 
have been not Jess than 19J feet square, which is rather more 
than that of the magnificent, temple at Deogarh. The 
latter, however, has ft spired roof; but the Nnrsinh temple at 
Emn, which is 16 feet square, had a flat roof; and there 
would he no difficulty in a sandstone country in procuring 
thick roofing slabs of even greater lengf h than 20 feet- The 
style of ornamentation of this doorway was the same as that 
of the doorway of the standing temple. There were the 
seven square bosses immediately over the door; and above 
them a second row, which would have supported the large 
roofing slabs. The lower bosses are ornamented with men's 
and lions’ heads alternately; but the upper ones are all blank. 
My search for other portions of this temple was fruitless. 

It was no doubt ruined long ago, as its doorway now forms 
an entrance to the court-yard of a shapeless modem temple. 


1 Set fltl* X. 
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15.—MAJHOLL 

The village of Majholi lies on the old road leading from 
Tewar (Tripura), the old capital of Chedi, to Bilhari, being 
22 miles to the north of the former, and 30 miles to the 
south-west of the latter. It once possessed a famous temple 
of Vishnu, of which nothing now remains but a large 
statue of the Vara ha or boar incarnation of Vishnu. The 
statue Is almost hidden in the deep darkness of a modem 
temple, which has been built out of the ruins of the old fane, 
with numerous pieces of sculpture inserted in the wall. 
Close by I found one of the ceiling slabs of the old temple, 
with its deeply cut squares and circles of ornamental mould¬ 
ing. This has been turned into a chakki, or mill-stone, for 
grinding lime. Nothing is known about the history of the 
temple—not even its name. Amongst the broken sculptures 
in the neighbourhood I found a Ham-G'auri, or Siva and his 
wife, seated, with a standing figure of Siva anil a squatted 
Jain statue, naked as usual. These last figures show that 
Majholi must also have possessed a shrine of Siva and a Jain 
temple, as well as a shrine of Vishnu as the Varfiha avat&r. 

16—SINGORGARH. 

The great ruined fortress of Singorgarh commands the 
Jabcro pass leading through the hills between Jabalpur and 
Datnoh and Saugor. It ia 35 miles to the north-west of 
Jabalpur, and 32 miles to the south-east of Dam oh. The 
rood enters the hills at Katnngi, and proceeds north for 9 
miles to the Kair river near Sangr&mpur, from whence it 
turns to the west for 9 miles to Jabera, passing immediately 
under the hill of Singorgarh. The Knir river breaks 
through the Kaimur range to the eastward of San^rrAmpur 
by a deep rent which it lias cut for itself, and which is 
commonly known by the name of katluo, or “the cut.” 

To the west of Singorgarh there was formerly a great lake, 
which extended as far as Bansipur, a distance ^of 7 miles,' 
with a width of more than 5 miles from north to south] 
from Bai-SAgnr to Karan pur. Both the fort and the lake are 
attributed to RAjii Ben Basar. The embankment was judi¬ 
ciously thrown across a very narrow gorge, just below the 
village of Bansipur, which is said to have received its name 
from the RrijfVs fishing rod [bdiuri], as he was fond of fishing 
in the deep water under the embankment. No less than 
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twenty-eight villages were included within the limits of 
the lakc- 

The name of RdjA Ben is as widely known in Northern 
India os that of HArod or VikramAditya, But he is always 
cailled Rdja Ben Chakravartti; whereas at Jabem he is only 
known as EdjA Ben Basor. The title of Basor, orBansor, is a 
wcD-known contraction of hAnsphor, or bamboo-splitter, which 
is the name given to all basket-makers. But the people of 
Singorgnrh are not contented with such a lowly origin for 
the maker of their great fort and lake. They have invented 
a curious story to account for the name of Basor. Accord¬ 
ing to the legend, the HAj£ every year used to make a fan of 
bamboo, wliieli jjossessed such miraculous powers that, when¬ 
ever lie cut a piece of it, a portion of his enemy’s army was 
at once cut to pieces; or, as one of my informants explained, 
the army fell to pieces and dispersed. 

I look upon this legend as only an idle attempt to account 
for the name of Basor, The embankment is not so large 
that it could not have l)cen made by a wealthy dealer in 
bamboos; and to him I would attribute the construction of 
the lake. But the fort is not likely to have been built by 
any private person. It is true that the old fort is not of 
great size; but its name would appear to have been derived 
from a certain Gaj Singh PratihAr, according to an inscrip¬ 
tion of 8 lines which is recorded on a square stone pillar, 

10£ feet high, which still stands on the top of the hill to 
the south-east of the fort. In this inscription the bill is 
called Gaja-Singhadurggge ; from which it seems probable that 
the fort must have l>een called Gaja-Singha dttrga garb, or 
the “ hill-fortress of Gaj Singh." By dropping the first 
syllable, and eliding the d of durp, the name would have 
become simply Singorgarh, as it is written at present. Thu 
monolith is called Mrtti-ntambha, or the “ pillar of fame.” 

It was set up in the Samvat year 1364, or A. D. 1307, on 
the vijaga damme, that is, on the tenth day, or daeahra, of 
the great festival, when K-ftma overthrew BA wan. As the 
lake was called Vijaya-SAgnr, or Bijny-SAgar, I think it 
probable that it was so named on the same occasion of the 
vijayo damme. The village of Bai-SAgar, on the northern 
bank of tbe lake, seems to preserve the name of the Bi jay- 
Stigar in a curtailed form. 

About half a mile beyond this pillar there is a second 
monolith, 13 feet high, with a short inscription of two lines. 
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.gpym ay wittout date. Tbi monolith is also railed a 
kirtti-rtam&Aa, or pillar of fame. I mail it a» lollop 

mtwlAa B&dlu Suta Raiunatya Sri 

MriaMdaty, J&rM StamHu yatnran (?) GO 

feMy <^ t z s 

ftSSSPps^ 

-J' l,t »°®e ot my informants had ever heard of 

riS* 3 JS?' ** S£ 

«"> tributary to IST^-at 

fiy the Clmndel9 Si llth oantiUT • 
the J* U1 tl IieM | the Comitl 7 about iJharhut *iii 

81 *! 

& s rfsSSFK 

1 * ': Jfj“™ t0 1x5 n <‘ h > ‘™d Jt was presumably defence- 

be much plirtut rat^iT™ TT'T.t 1 ? 

unprovoked attaok may heS lS left S, of **» 

Muhammadan hatoriani 10 “* l 1L '““ « f «» 


' B * Be " 1 Jottnthi, vi, ea 7 . 
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According to the TaritJw-Aifi, the invasion took place in 
tlio year i)6S A. H., or A, J>* 1560, 1 when— 

rf KliwAju Abdul Mqjtd, who bad received the title of Asaf Khan, 
was appointed Governor of Kyru, and in that province bo rendered good 
service. One of his services was the conquest of Garba, a territory 
abounding iu hills and jungly which bad never been conquered by ary 
ruler of Hind since the rise of the faith of Jdnm, At this lime it wn* 

governed by a woman called ititni, a tad a|] the dot's of that country 

were very latthful and devoted to her* A^af Kimii land frequently m'ul 
cmb^aries into her country ou various pretexts, and when ho had 
learnt ail the circumstances and peculiarities of the country, and thu 
position and trea^urea of the H£ni, he levied an army to conquer the 
country. The KAni came forth to battle with nearly 5U0 elephants 
and SEbOOO horses. The armies met, and both did their best. An 
arrow struck the lUini, who was in front of her bondmen, and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she seized a 
dagger from her elephant^ river, and plunged it into her stomach, and so 
died. Asaf Khan gained the victory, and stepped bis advance at the 
fdhtJL r of Chaunigarh, where the treasures of the ruler of Garhu were 

kept, Tlio son of the Rani dsut himself up in the fort, but it was 

taken the same day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. 

So much plunder in jewels, gold, salver, and other things were taken, 
that it was impottiblo to compute tbs tenth part of it Out of 
nil the plunder, Asaf KhEu sent fifteen elephants to Court, and retained 
ult the rt-si for himself. y ' 

The author of the TobakAt-i*Akbari places the invasion 
in A. H. 071 or A. D. 1505, n date which is confirmed by 
the Akbariifimn, and which :iho agrees exactly with the 
genealogies of the Gaud Rzij£s. a 

“The country of GarhcuKatsiiga wAs near to Asaf Khun, and be 
formed the design of subduing it* The chief place of that country is 
Clmiragarh. It is an extensive county containing seventy tbuusauds 
(ballad bazar) flourishing villages. Its ruler whs at that time a 
woman named Dnrgfivati, who was very beautiful. When Asaf Khan 
heard the condition of thin country, he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy mutter, so he marched against it with fifty thousand horse 
and foot. The Kani collected nil her forces, mad prepared to oppose 
the invader with 70 U elephants, £0,110 D horsemen, and infantry mu a* 
merablc. A tattle followed, in which both aides fought obstinately, 
but by the will of (Ms the ^aini was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
Jest she should fall olive into the hands of the enemy, $bo her 
elcpbnnt-driver kill her with a dagger. After the victory, Asaf Khan 
inarched against Chautignrh. the son of the HAui* who was in the fort, 
came forth to meet him; but be was killed., and the fort was captured, 
and nil its treasure* fell into the bands of the conquerors* Asuf Khln, 



V, 16V, tjr ?rvfH(fr baiiut. 
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after he had achieved this victory find acquired so much treasure, 
returned^ grimily elated, to Kaiil, and took possesstoo of his gofqyu* 

llie Account of Ferishta is much flic same; but he adds 
some particulars regarding the plunder which arc omitted 
by the other authorities :— 1 

« When Imf Khfta was raised to the rank of a noble of five thousand 
hor™. and procured the government of Karit MAnifcpur, he obtained 
permission of the king to subdue a country colled Gsrftf, at that time 
gimtrEed by a Ram (o Hindu queen}, whow aamo wm Diuedvati, u 
celebrated for her beauty Ete for her gtm3 sense. Aeaf K,Mu Hirvi 
heard of the nvhm of this wrafay, and vetted it with consul 
d< predations, hi at length he marched with a force of I* tween five 
and “, tk ~ d cav ; a! X t nnd ‘“‘“try to Garhl The queen opposed 

Wlt h“/ rn ?y of fi teen }lund ^ elephants and eight thoSS 
^ nier these «™wMtaai», a sanguinary battle took 
plaw, in which the queen, who mu on an elephant, having received an 
arrow ,n her eye, was unable to give orders; but apprehending the 
d,egnw # of being taken prisoner, she snatched a dagger oat of the 
girdb of the elephant-driver and stubbed herself. Her country fell 
n,io the bands of Asaf Khun Hirvj. A«f Khan nert proceeSd to 
Chaurogarh and took it by storm; and the son of the BAm or queen 
who was but an infant, w ns trader u> death In the confusion. 
Independently of the jewels, the images of gold and river nd 
other valuables, no tower than a hundred jars of gold coins 
of the raigi. of Aifi-ud-din Khilji also fell into tho hands of the 
conqueror. Of all this booty, leaf KMn presented to the king only a 

SISlSiJl^A* thousauJ eleph an to which he took, he sent only 

three hundred indifferent animals to the king, and none of the jewels/* 

The scene of the battle between the rapacious Muham¬ 
madan soldier and the hd^ Hindu queen is stfij pointed 
out by the people in the wide open plain about Sanrrrftm- 
pur, four miles to the east of Singorgafli. But, according to 
tradition, it was not tliere that DurgAvnti was wounded- but 
m a second fight, which took place while retreating towards 
Garhh, The details of this invasion, which have been so 
foniUy preserved by the people, have been collected by Sir 
™ miam Slecman, whose account I will quote__» J 

'* Assaf Khan, (he imperial viceroy at KarA MAnikpur an theGanx>« 

SSth mTsS* pPOapect ,°5 *»»!>"*»* so fine a country and «, nS 
£ *«"P“*«* to poBsw, fnvaded her dominions io the^«r 

inti 


* j.„«. 1 n ftrip ?*' Ibp. SIT. 

JoartaJ, OhvkI ^,uiir gsewy, VI, 628, pp. 634 
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Ff was met by the queen regent, at the head of her troops, near 
the fort of Singorgsrh; and an action took place, in which nhe was 
defeated* Tj n willing to stand a sitgu p she retired after the action upon 
Gnrh& j and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy, she continued 
her retreat among the hills towards Mzmdula, and took a very favour¬ 
able position in a narrow defile, about J 2 miles oast of Gurha. A sal 's 
artillery could nut keep pace with him in the pursuit, and on attempting 
the pass without it, he was repulsed with groat loss. The attack was 
renewed the next day, when the uriilleiy had come up. The queen 
advanced herself on an elephant to the entrance of the pass, and wa* 
bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to defend it; but the 
enemy bad brought up his artillery, which, opening upon her followers 
in the narrow defile, mode great havoc among them, and com pel. led them 
to give way. She received a wound from an arrow in the eye * and her 
onJy son, then about eighteen years of age, was severely wounded and 
taken to tlie rear. Durgfi vat i, in attempting to wrench the arrow from 
her eye, broke it, and left the barb in the wound - but notwithstanding 
the agony she suffered, die still refused to retire; knowing that all her 
hopes rested on her being able to keep her position in the defile till her 
troops could recover from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, 
and the supposed death of the young prince; for by one of those extra¬ 
ordinary coincidences of circumstances, which are by the vulgar taken for 
miracles, the river in the rear of her position, which hud during the 
night been nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, 
and, when she received her wound, was reported uti fordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force hack the enemy through 
the paas, cr perish, since it would be almost impossible for any of theta 
to escape over this mountain torrent; under the months of their cannon ; 
and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon Man data was entirely 
frustrated by this unhappy accident of the unseasonable rim of the river. 

u Her elephant driver repeatedly urgrd her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford. r No/replied the queen; *1 will either die here* or 
force the enemy back/ At this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck; and seeing her troops give way, and the enemy dosing around, she 
snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her own bosom. 

" She was interred at the place where the fell; and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thmks it necessary to place, m a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the bills in this quarter abound. Two rocks lie 
by her side, which arc supposed by the people to lie her drums, eon vetted 
into stone; and strange stories are told of their being Mill occasionally 
beard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people of the nearest 
villages, Manifest signs of the carnage of that day are exhibited in 
the Hide tombs, which cover ail the ground from that of the queen alll 
the way back to the bed of the river, whose unseasonable rise prevented 
bar retreat upon the garrison of Mnwdala. 

"Her sod had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy, conveyed back to the palace at Chaunigarh, to which Asaf 
returned immediately after his victory, and laid siege. The young 
prince was killed in the siege; and the women set fire to the place, under 
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the apprehension of suffering- dishonour if they fell alive into the bands 
of the enemy. Two females are said, to hove escaped—the'sister of the 
queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to the young 
prince liir Niriyan ; and these two are said to have teen sent to the 
laiiiperor Ale bar," 


To Durglvati is attributed the construction of the RAni 
Tdl, one mile to the cast of GttrhA, and of the second Rani Tftl 
at the foot of the Kainiur range of hills, where the Kair 
river breaks through the rooks, S miles to the east of 
SangrAmpur. 

It is said that Durgftvati, on her retreat from GarbA, 
threw the poms, or philosopher’s stone, into the RAni TW * 
where it is still supposed to be. A characteristic story is told 
of this queen, whose memory is so affectionately cherished 
by the people, that everything relating to her*is devoutly 
believed. The story runs that the King of Delhi, when pass- 
mg by Singorgarli, saw a lamp burning on the top of the 
fort. He asked whose palace it was; and on being told that 
it w^s the palace of a RAni, he sent her a golden “cotton 
gm \churkha~\ as an appropriate present. In return, 
Uurgayati sent him a ptnjatt, or “ cotton bow,*’ for eleanine 
or teasing cotton wool. This wcll-dcserved retort so enraged 
the king, that he marched at once with his whole army to 
light the queen. J 


17.—TEWAR or TRIPURA. 

. . was the o{ ^A’ulachuriMiAB 

3 K ZLtTT 1 ^ Br Sr Es - !t ia «the 2 ft 

the defeat of the demon Tntmm bv Sirs * in _ 

»° doubt, therefore, that tl5%£ ,V "-J?™ «“> 
although it i« portable that it was "ot 

? ,.ital of the e&brtri Chealiiee At a T „ 7^* 

the whole of the country lyimr alonp Hip ^ ear ^ P e nod, 

Narbada would appear to hav/heeu 

branch of the Y adavas, In the MahAbh&rata^vt ^rife 
ent persons are mentioned as kings of ChedU bS ITnitSfe 
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SJ'SJT 4 of the country. It would seem, there- 

V JT’ some time before the composition of the Mahft- 
hhArata, the land of Clicdi had already been divided into two 
or more independent States, of which one belonged to ItfdA 

father^ ChS^'lf m(int } or } &l ’ and Mother to the 

latfter of Ch tranpadA, whose capital was Manipura. The 

capital of Ched!, m the time of Itrtjd Yasu, is said to have 
Iwen situated on the Suktimati river, which, according to 
has its TOO in the Itikahn range of hills, along 
with the Tons and the Narbada. In later times we know that 
there were two great Haihaya States in Central India, viz., 
the kingdom of MahA Kosala, with Manipur for its capital, 
Jid the kingdom of Chedi proper, with Tripura for its capital. 
«ut as the llaihayas of Kosala date their inscriptions in the 
Uiedi or Kuuiehuri Sam vat by name, we have an additional 
proof that their countiy was onc-c included within the limits 
of the ancient Chedi. I incline, therefore, to look upon 
Manipur (to the north of Ratanpur) as the original capital 
of Chcdi-des; and to identify the Suktimati river with the 
8akn, which rises in the hills of the KAwarda State to the 
west of LAphft, 


The derivation of the name of Chedi is uncertain; hut, 
according to one of my informants, the countiy was originally 
called Chitr&nqadi-dem, after Okitrdngadd, the daughter of 
the Bajd of Manipur. In process of time this Jong name 
was gradually shortened to Chungedi-dem and Chedi-dcsa. 1 
In all the inscriptions hitherto found tiie name is simply 
Chedi ; but I think it highly probable that the old form of 
the name may be preserved in the Srtffeda metropolis of 
Ptolemy, and in the Chi-ke-dtt of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
Thsang, The learned translator of the pilgrim's travels 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Tchi~ki-to, and reads 
them doubtfully as Tckikdha* * On referring to the original 
Chinese characters, I find that the value of the middle syllable 
may bo either hi or he, as it is used by the pilgrim in the 
words kokila, acalokdentrant, ketjara, and ttorikesara* I find 
also that the third syllable has the power of da in dokshinn. 
The whole name may, therefore, foe transcribed as ChUke-da ; 
and in this form it offers such a remarkable similarity to the 


1 So ilin by dirippmfi; r Ji BsI t. Mriffibbedt* h^Cftinr MfnknulL 

* Jiliffi'i H^ci IHtm, Iff, p, jr^Aiid p. S3 I, Indrk. 

> Julirn't. " ^oui-d^tliTrcf ei tntu*cripf 1v> uoma 9*n*rrit# qui h rpn< f e E1 L Pl . ft t 
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Sageda of Ptolemy, as to suggest their absolute identity. 
Both places were situated in Central India, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Narbada river. 

Frofossor Hall was the first to suggest the possible identity 
of Chikito and Chedi} There are no doubt several difficulties 
in the way; but some of them are certainly duo to Hwen- 
Thssng’s test. The first is the bearing and distance from 
Ujain, which he makes north-east 1,000 li, or 167 miles. Now, 
this direction must be wrong, if Chikito was in Southern 
India, as a north-east bearing would place it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kubiams, just 90 miles to the south of Gwalior, 
which cannot possibly bo reckoned as belonging to South 
India. By making the bearing east, instead of north-east, 
the position of Chikito would accord fairly enough with that 
of Chetiya, or S&nchi, near the great old city of Bcsnagar, 
which I found to be just 142 miles from Ujain, measured by 
perambulator. But the subsequent bearing and distance of 
150 miles north to Mahcswarapura would land us in the 
neighbourhood of Narwar; with which it seems impossible 
to identify it. Another difficulty is, that in the life of Hwen- 
Thsang, w hen there is no mention of Chikito, Malicswara- 
pura is said to be 900 If, or 150 miJes, to the north-east of 
Ujain; and as it is stated to be in Central India, the northerly 
bearing is indispensable, Seronj, to the north-east of BhiJsa, 
would suit these conditions almost exactly. And from 
thence to Chedi the distance corresponds very well with 
1,000 ti, or 167 miles; but the bearing is south-east. A south¬ 
erly direction, however, is absolutely required, as Chikito is 
said to be in Southern India, This identification seems to 
me^to lx* the most probable under all the conditions. 

I he other identification, however, which I have proposed 
of Ptolemy s Sageda metropolis with Chedi, appears tome 
to be almost certain. In the first place, Sageda is the capital 
of the AdiiatAn, which I take to be a Greek rendering of 
Httya-kahelra, or the country of the Magog or Raihayag 
It adjoins the country of the Bettigi, whom I would identify 
with the people of Vdkdtaka t whoso capital w’aa Bh&ndak. 
One of the towns in their country, situated near the upper 
course of the ScVn, is named Baiantipurgon or Balampttrgoa. 

is I take to he the famous fort of Bdndogarh, which we 
know formed part of the Chedi dominions. To the north-east 


1 Joitrunf of Arorrinin OiWal Borirty, VL p, 621. 
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was Pomm 0 , which most probably preserves the name of 
some town on the Pam flea or BanAs river—a tributary which 
joins the 3On to the north-east of RAndogarh, To the north 
of the Adisathri, Ptolemy places the Poruari, or PnrihArs, in 
their towns named Thotohann, BridAma, and Malirita. The 
first I would identify with Boriban (Baliunhand), by reading 
Oylobana or Volobann. The second must be JBilhari j and 
the last may be Lametn, which gives its name to the ghAton 
the Narbada opposite Tewar, and may thus stand for Tripura 
itself- All these identifications hold so well together, and 
mutually support each other, that I have little doubt of their 
correctness. 

Of the tribal name of Kulochuri, or Kalaehuri as it is 
also written, I am not able to offer any satisfactory deriva¬ 
tion. Tod quotes the name of Kalcbarak, or Kurcliara, as 
that of one of the 36 royal races mentioned by the bard 
Chand. Kalcbarak was also the form of the name preserved 
in the books of Mukji, the famous hard of the Khichi 
Chau hi! ns. In my Ratanpur inscription, J Ajalla, the " mighty 
sovereign of Chedi,” is said to have assumed the title of 
“ Lord of the Suras but whether such a form as Kulnsura 
(Kulachuri) would be permissible, is perhaps doubtful. This 
title would seem to have been confined to the Tripuri branch 
of the Hnihayas and its ramifications ; while the Manipur 
kings, after the transfer of their capital to Ratanpur, were 
known as the Ratnnvnli Haihayas. 

The present village of Tewar is a small place, six miles to 
the west of Jabalpur, and on the south side of the Bombay 
road. Many of the inhabitants are stone-cutters, whose 
chief, perhaps only, quarries are in the ruins of the old city 
of Karanbel and its temples. To the east of the village 
there is a fine huge tank named Bal SAgar. Its embankment 
is formed of square blocks of granite, cramped with iron. 
Near the middle of the tank there is a small Island, with a 
whitewashed modern temple. 

At the west end of the village, under a large tree, are 
collected together a great number of sculptures, all more or 
less broken, but many of them still in very good preservation 
otherwise. Every one of them is said to have been brought 
from the site of the old eity of Karanbel, about lialf a mile 
to the south-west of the village of Tewar. 


1 Bengal JdflTDil, lS£3 r p. 23*; truiiUM Ity Etibn K4j* lid r* Litn. 
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The most perfect specimen is a Buddhist sculpture of 
rajrapam, who is represented seated under ft canopy with his 
hands m front of his breast, with the fingers arranged in the 
posture of teaching. On the right and left are figures with 

w?1T7r and o^ r ^ ds ’ v nd two figures, that to the 

left holding 2 vajras or thunderbolts, and the other to the 

nght with his hands: joined in adoration. On the pedestal 
is unrated the Buddhist creed of « Ye dharma A*£" &e, 
in large letters, which is followed by a longer inscription 
beginning with the name of Vajmpdni. 1 

A long stone, broken at one end, presents a number of 
figures grouped about a man, who is lying on ft bed. His 
right knee is raised, and grasped by his left hand; while his 

FniVt v! n h ? d - To tbti a female is 

at boa ? * aTltJ to the left, a male attendant h 
standing, with joined hands. Beyond him, there are two 
females, seatedi on morha*. Below these is an inscription of 

dn,°l if < T i uS th , m ™li worn, and the reading u 

d^btfiil The sleeping figure, is known as TripuZ S, in 
spite ol its masculine appearance, 

A small statue of a four-armed female, with n crocodile 
K ™ \ 7® rablJ1JJed a . s ^nutda mat, (ir « Mother Nar- 
S old temp!™ "‘° rc **** “ **"" “ f 0^ f ™ one of 

31 foot in |^Wth 3 nd mS. th w *?£%£ 

thosowkiohdKgrooa the line templa atKIinjiuMT 

tai£2f'„£S 7^^ Di S“ m - 

high, which once formed part of a pillar. ° ’ * * 

">*■«» «• 

Tbn following accmmt of the remains is ,X“ tam"lSr 

■ *r *»*J Aiftlie Sodrtj'g JtHiniaJ, 1««1, „|. Xlx ^£ t ~ --- 
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dtHn its influence, lass bag since eo reduced the ruins, that no remains 
are new purposed to have been left of any interest, I found, however, 
at thp foot of a low, Iqng bltt* known as &ari-Sar& 9 t the remains of two 
structures. One of these* situated about a mile and a half from Tew, 
consists of a cell* composed of two rows of three pillars each* wilh long* 
stones between them* piled on each other for walls, on three sides. The 
pillars are J J feet square ; but they arc evidently taken from some more 
ancient building* two of them* though doing duty as pilJam, arc 
the top or Hides of a doorway* The pi flare are surmounted by 
cruciform corbels, one foot three inches deep, carrying architraves of the 
fuiiae depth and am foot six inches wide. The roof itself has long ago 
disappeared. The ruin is known as #f the Bjinja^ housc r JJ About 
B-00 feet off it, hut quite hidden away in the dense jungle* one comes 
quite 'Suddenly on a remarkably picturesque* ruin. This consiKte of the 
remains of two distinct buildings* both made of, or supplemented by, spoils 
from other buildings. They consist of two colonnades. The higher and 
larger one has four rows of pillars, three in each row, surmounted by capitals 
and architraves, but without a roof. The ether consist* of four rows of 
two pillar* each* but much lower in height; though the pilbrs appear 
similar* both in execution and in all particulars of size, except height* 
These arc also surmounted by corbelled capitals and architrave#. The 

E sliars are not all alike: some ana very line and massive* and plainly* 
ut exquisitely and boldly* sculptured; some arc thin and coansly 
executed y while others* again* are made tip of nondescript fragments* piled 
upon each other* The architraves* surmounting and connecting the 
pillars, are massive and sculptured in the plain geometric patterns so 
com moo in the Chandel temples of Central India. One of the finer 
pillars is represented in the accompanying plate, 1 

if Turning sharp round from these ruins is a narrow goat-path, leading 
up the low hillock; the top is flat ami of considerable extent* and is 
strewn with fragments of bricks. This hillock* or mound* is known ns 
Barm QvrA. Thin lost is in places profusely scattered over with 

fragments of bricks* which must have been of large size, os I measured 
a fragment mow than 14 inches long by a font wide. 

1 f The broken bucks both on this and on the smaller height* following 
generally the edge of the flat tableland on the top* show th at they are 
the remains of a defensive wall of some kind* which ran along the edge 
of the hillocks. In addition to the bricks, there are also rudely dressed 
stones, piled on esch other* without cementing material of any kind. It 
appears from these that both hillocks were at one time surrounded by a 
fortified wall, built of brick* or of brick and stone. This fort was 
naturally divisible into two portions* occupying respectively the larger 
and smaller heights, and connected or separated by the depressed neck 
between them, spoken of before. The larger contained* besides* a citadel 
of rubble stone walls* laid on each other without cenien ting material. 

The position is naturally strong; being defended on three sides by* great 
bend of a rivulet* which runs past, and is known as the Ban Gang&. 

The ravines from the river reach right up to these hillocks* and are deep, 
with very steep sides. 


1 S« PJ*U JCH’ far tbii piiEur K with t» w Qlbtr# Ires Jibcrm Obit. 
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“A few fragments of sculpture are scattered hem and there with in 
Bara Hathiii Garb, The principal statue, which is still worshipped, is 
a large three-headed figure, haviog A tail conical head-dress, ornamented 
with? rows of fringes. The heads have nil :t third eye in the forehead; 
• the left, head has its mouth open, and the tongue projected hnlf out. The 
figure is broken; the portion now remaining living only the upper half 
of the body. The fnoe measures eighteen inches across from ear to ear; 
and the whole fragment measures three feet nine inches by five feet 
three inches. As I have already slated, it is worshipped by the villagers; 
and I found a bunch of peacock's feathers and a few glass bangles, pro¬ 
bably the offerings of some devout females, near the statue." 

“ Close to, and just outside the east end of the fort, there is a deep 
reck cut hollow containing water. It is unmistakably the site of an 
old quarry. 

Not far from Tewar and Karan hot there is a sacred tank known 
locally as Putklarini ; dose to it, and near the road, is a statue, with on 
inscription in two lines, which ends with the words ‘ It&rna Sinka Murttiia 
Fakiia ." 

18.—BIIERA GHAT. 

About sis miles west-by-south from Tcwar bv the road, 
but not more tlian two miles direct from Karanbel, there is 
a famous bathing-place on the Narbada, named Bhera Ghtfi. 
It is situated at the confluence with the Narbada of the 
small stream which winds round the ruins of Km n hel At 
the old city it is called the B&ngangft, but at its junction 
with the Narbada it is known only as the Sarasw&ti. On 
both aides of this rivulet there are temples. The western 
group is co isidered the more sacred one ; but the whole are 
of modem rubble and stucco, and are utterly devoid of 
interest. Immediately above the confluence are the famous 
“ fldarbic rocks,” which rise In nearly vertical strata on both 
sides above the clear waters of the Narbada. In the fork 
formed between the little Sarsuti and the great river, the 
rocks rise into a small hill, which is crowned by a temple, 
surrounded by a very curious circular cloister of consider- 
able antiquity. A long flight of roughly hewn stone steps 
leads right up from the hod of the river to the temple. The 
position of this temple is singularly fine and commanding. 
Close beneath, on the south, the blue waters of the Narbada 
seem to sleep, spelt hound, under the snow-white walls that 
shut them in. To the north and west the view is bounded 
by thickly wooded heights ; hut on the east the eye looks 
down on a long reach of the river, stretching away for miles 
towards Jabalpur. It is just such a spot as a Buddhist would 
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have chosen for a stiipa. But tlie attraction for the Brah- 
raan must have been the aangam, or junction of the holy 
waters of the little Saras wati with those of the Narbada 
Every confluence of rivers is JicJd sacred; and the mingled 
waters of two streams are considered more efficacious is the 
washing away of sin titan those of any single river, however 
famous it may be. lienee Dhera Ghftt is one of the holv 
bathing-places on the Narbada. Here bathed Kin- Gavli 
Kama, attended by bis queen and his son, his prime minister 
and his commander-in-chief. Jus treasurer and his family 
priest, and other officials, on the occasion of making a grant 
of land to certain Brahmans. Here also bathed Queen 
Gosala Devi, the widow of King Nam Sinha Deva, on making 
a grant of the village Choral aga to a Brahman. The spot 
was, therefore, a holy one rathe eyes of the Brahmans, and 
was no doubt occupied at a very cnrlv period by one of their 
temples. 

Tim present temple is a comparatively modern building 
being made up partly of old carved stones, and partly of 
bricks. It docs not occupy the centre of the circle, nor docs 
its mid-line even correspond with the mid-line of the en¬ 
closure. The basement of the temple itself, however, appears 
to be old and undisturbed ; but much of the superstructure 
and the whole of the portico are of a later period. Looking 
at its position in the north-western quadrant of the circle, 

I am inclined to think that originally there must have been 
a similar shrine opposite to it in the south-western quarter, 
with the main temple, occupying the eastern half of the 
circle, immediately opposite the western en(ranee. Accept 
ing this projiosed arrangement as a probable one, the oblique 
position of t tic south-eastern entrance is at once accounted 
for by its convenience for an approach from the eastern 
side. By this arrangement also the portico of tlie present 
temple, which now forms an incongruous excrescence, 
would hocotnc quite unnecessary; and iU dimply moulded 
pillars would he available for the portico of the supposed 
main temple on the east side of the circle. 1 The basement 
of the present temple, which is 35 feet long by 22 feet broad, 
will thus belong to the same period as the pillars of tin* line 
circular cloister which now surrounds it. 

The temple is known as the shrine of Gnuri Sanhar 
from a group placed inside. But this group, which is -1 f L *t 


* Jlitt X[V for dcrtlMD af thus* (.lilkn 
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If inches'high and 2 feet 7f inches broad, must hare belonged 
to the cloister series of figures, as it corresponds exactly with 
their dimensions, and is, moreover, set up on one of the cloister 
pedestals. Other figures now inside the temple are— 

(1) Vishnu and Lnkslimi on garud in dark-blue stone. 

(2) S&rya, standing with Arim, driving the seven horses 

of the sun, 3 feet 6 inches high by 1 foot 10 inches 
broad. 

(3) Small Ham-Gauri, or Siva and 1’arvati. 

(4) Small figure of Ganesa. 

(5) Figure of Dharmma, a 4-armed female, 1 foot 3Of 

inches high, with a small figure of Buddha in the 
head-dress. Flying figures with garlands above, and 
the traces of the Buddhist creed inscribed on the base. 

From the presence of this undoubted Buddhist figure 
it might be supposed that the circular cloister must once 
have surrounded a Buddhist stfipa. But the letters of the 
inscription are of later date than those of the names inscribed 
on the pedestals of the cloister statues, which themselves 
appear to be an integral part of the original structure. The 
circular form is certainly unusual in Biahuumlcal enclo¬ 
sures; but it would appear to be the correct form for temples 
that are dedicated to the Cbaunsnt Joginis, as three other 
Jogini temples of this form arc now known. The fifth 
Jogiiu temple at Khajuniba is oblong; but all the live tem¬ 
ples arc hypaithral, or open to the sky. 

The inner diameter of the cloister is 110 feet 2 inches, 
and the outer diameter 130 foot 9 inches. The cloister 
consists of a circular row of 81 square pillars, with the same 
number of full pilasters arranged opposite to them against 
a hack wall. The actual cloister is only 1 feet 0 inches’wide 
and 3. feet 3£ indies high under the caves, with a rise of 8. 1 
inches above the ground. The lack wall is 2 feet 7£ inches 
thick. The eaves are formed by a IfMncIi projection of 
the architrave, which is sloped away in a graceful curve as 
shown in the section of the cloister. 1 The whole is roofed 
with large slabs of stone from 8 to 9 inches thick, which 
arc moulded on both front and back, and form a graceful 
finish to this fine colonnade. 

The number of pillars being St, the cloister is divided 
into os many spaces or intervals. Throe of these—two to the 
west, and the other to the south-east—are left as entrances ■ 


' Snluw XJII. 
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Jhe statues are of two kinds—sitting jmrl «f» nf r; n » mi*,* 



them ava Joffimg (banskrifc, Joghti), or female demons, attend- 
ant on DurgA, The temple is, therefore, commonly, known 
as the Ckanmat Jogtm, or "sixty-four female demons.” 
highlit of the figures 1 have identified as the as fit a taktL or 
female energies of the gods. Throe of them seem to be 
peraomfied rivers; while two only are male figures of Siva 
and G&nesa [Nos. 15 and 1 j. All the other sitting figures 
I take to be Joginis. There are, besides, four dancing female 
figures which arc not inscribed (Nos. 3f>, f t, (iO and 78] ; hut 
one of them. No, 44, is certainly the skeleton goddeMKflli; 
and the others are no dnubt only various forms "of the same 
malignant deity. Most of the statues have inscriptions on 
their pedestals, as detailed in the following list. 1 



1 Wifi»n F Saiukrit Diet, m limit* He Jfrtgrni* ta but the noirlniT -of 64 w w*H 
known nil ofor India, intk there i*. bfiid**, ntiuiLuf tempi* it Kbiyurahn, irhidh t& iuhiicJ 
ifef Lbem, Hie 

3 Sm Plate XVI fur cojiic* «/ nil the*c inKn^uHu, 
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Hp, 


Iwcnriiim, 


J Bjrin] 

ML 

Hn Lttmcndri 

I B JuiTUa 

Sri UmpiLi 
! Sri I’M 

I Sri + LmnidA 
Sri n-Ar.dhiri 
Sri J Air.ivi-t 
Sri liEL.nl 
Sri iiai-nU.^Til 
Sri Dimi iUXn 
34 Sri UEkimil 

Sri DEurrlBl 
Hr! ILifeiUui 
BriHAlinl 
Sri LifciUitAIJ 
Sri TfctUri 

pTflt titinHbedj 
Sri iiln^riE.L 

43 Sri UhJ#*4ft] 

41 Sri S«r a mi SfcmMrt 
43 Sri Uilulik 
*4 [SM ln«criteij 
** m uudBfi _ 

44 Sri VfrihL 

4 T 4 H JfilkaL 

44 SHJ J^fELECi. 

# rurtj. 

(9 Sri S'lriJinJ 
4L Sri Jn.Lrdnl 
S 3 sh Snri 

U Bri ShamSI.-TiJ _ 

4* Sri llpjpml 

[Nimg bidtj u 

Bfi TlnuiS 

sd r&fsot 

SN T^nifEEU 

Sri 1 VnrJ.I I: u.l 
«f f.Viji srucribwll 
IntemhKcatflM 

Sri Miadwllri 

M Fri KhnncIhL 

Vi Bri JimbtTl 

44 tfnA in*#* 

<* rt*vi$ 

ar J Bd Thi ri-'WEti ™ 

w ; Sri f unuM 

H 

TO 
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Bjmbol. 


ItnlU ifclMm 

CejdtJ 


Flfm, 


EltUnff 

Ditto ... 
iKicto „ 


tfftnEjfci, 


Ani-i lu-pr 1 „,. 
IVrflrii/ cbEfl 


[W 

JfllNfl H „ 

CnModJflt ,_, 

Mih aikJ pferMaai 
£nuJl ainJc Jl^un 
l.lon __ 

(■■fud 

OlttiJ 
fW-Ulti 
Vlltoif „. 

■fcir 

Kkjddot _ 


Bull 

I’nMlrale mm, with. 
rajM U«eJ drum. 

IhHT 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto .,, 

WmffrJ frnuJe 
2 -ftjnjiiJ (rUMk 
IddElinff froiilA 
I Ditto 
Sittlatf f«ftE|+, lluiif haul 
IVfjiujp -UCjrjff tin 
(T«^. 

SIltlifiT fi*iul* 

um ... 

Ditto .« 

Ditto ... 

SLtttltf lnul^ElrphdAE r P 

PuL'lng feLuW 


jGffal. 

IMk 

Do. 


.... D* 

■ (j* 

i.lWHll ri» 




EMI 


Lbn 

to- 


HlttLEtif JVmJfl 

wm 

Piib 

Daiu-luf ft nod# II 
iSUtllW PrtrwL* 

KIHUi* feRuli wLth 
bwV hmri. 

SUttaf PrffUfin 

aW bs*iL 


a 

'g." 

&- 
Do. 

fta, 

Do. 
Do. 
■Uff, 

Slhri. 
witfc Joffini, 


Hm with clrpkuit'd 




IUh.-mi.TU 


EHtlltir SfEnmlfi „ 

LMUo 

Ditto wild <uw r i 

h**d, 

Hrektu Bgnrp* 
titling Pt irariE with r |f- 
phuiE 'i bc-nf. 

SftlJEiff JhiueU wftd 

Wrt‘ bd-fcil. 

Silting k-main wLth 3 Q 


Bri -Bfobinfelnb# 

Sri PillBdEitilvA 

mwwj) 

Si AtiULud 

I j’ *fnt> lent]. 
Sctr^nmU 


Antrim B1J 
air* 

E^lbEzri ... 

LAM uJ trt- 

3 toro wnndlpplnj 
iDldod E,*mll 
Umjt.tn.kM tnhi i 

XflLcd: rruui 

W^IVEiUnf wilhfolJihi 

liBiaila. 

Ttprilf 

J nutmlv (:'■□ and ible- 

tca. 

l*iOB-bEfei$«d diift 


gluing- femrii niLb 10 

ElftikcD Hgnne- 
LMUa 

Dnorirg EhthJe 
3 -henJiPii 13 inwJ K iu'_. 


t*. 

Bftlli. 

Jvw\nl> 

IVj. 

Do, 


r*™d 

I1eb» _ 
tanjr-niwttl Dali 


Ditto 

Ditto 

1 Dilta « ” 

BltllBff fcnukU, 

BltCinf (l'DIEJvi a Ej*m■ 
SiEliaff fcmlf, 
SiE«Hjrf«U»l 0 «ild lbtt r i 


Ditto 

IflUc _ 

Sttthaf r«R«3n with ofM 

fnfjUEdi 

Billing Prta^l* 

Ditto 


<fo£liii. 

Du, 

Dp r 

Po, 

Tmtvt Jammi . 

fiEkll 

J a^ 

fc. 

Da 

E^All. 
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Uta. 

loiPTfptkitl, 

Symbol. 

Tlffuwv. 

inrun. 

n 

Bn AbkhaJA 

£ ttMTa wrrrthipfilnf 

*111] Mdeii IlliiJ*. 

Hildsfijf frinaJ* m 

3*iU. 

n 

7i 

flTflt tAKrttaJJ 

Sn K^hllEn lLlLsriiilriJ 

Hint 

Ekitl wlih ffcal.n 

t*j ni'ljif frmata 
muUiw fnaiaJM s ahull* 

JihflnJ. 

fid 

1W Vlfrmirl 

itnil uwj pnvi- 

eh h*AmJ-drr«w 
^rirmuT rtuulrl Willi 


el 

« 

Kl 

iJfRn3h*ll DbtI 

W. ^inici S, 

tnEf Jlgum'. 

*w.,rd arid ibu(d. 

AikLnuJ wJih cLa-rf ** ' 

FUttbf frbafe _ 

Do. 

hi : 

1 





It will be observed that the four standing statues bear no 
inscriptions, and that only two of them liave symbols on. 
their bases. The sitting statues are made of a grey sand¬ 
stone and arc all highly ornamented ; whereas the standing 
statues arc made of a purplish sandstone, and are much Jess 
ornamented. Other details arc noted in the folio wing re¬ 
marks on the probable meanings of the names, and tho 
probable identification of the figures as juginis, saktis, 
rivers, &e. 

2. Sambitrd—a Shmbar deer. Deer on the pedestal; but 
the allusion to shat Ira is not known. 

3. AJifd. —Ajita-Siva, “the unconqnered; ” and ajitd is 
the feminine form* 

4. ChandiM —Durgi-Mahcswari, “ the furious.” 

o. Mdtta mid .—Probably forAimndA, the “happy, or joy¬ 
ful,” 

6. K&nadi, —K&moda is the fabulous cow of plenty ■ so 
Knmadi is the goddess who grants all desires; and the symbol 
of the youi points to the desires os sexual. 

7. Brahmdnk—A goose on the pedestal shows that this 
goddess is the mkti, or female energy, of It rah mil. 

8. Mahesieari .—The hull Nandi on the pedestal shows 
that this goddess is the sakli, or female energy, of Afnlieswnrn, 
or Siva. 

9. TonMri is probably derived from tanka, a sword or 
axe, both of which weapons arc carried in two of the ton 
hands of this goddess* 

10. Jay am — -the " conquering ” goddess. 

11. Badma-hutiaA .—Not known. 

12. BanAjirA —goddess of the “ battle field.” 

14. flem&ini, or Hansiniri.—Not known. 
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10. Ituxtri, —Name of safcfi, or female energy, cither 
DurgS or Lakshrai. 

. 17. Thdni. —Sthilnu is a name of Siva, as the "firm or 

immovable,’’ from slka to stay, or si Ini to stand still; hence 
the mountain peak is an appropriate symbol of sthdni, the 
‘'immovable ” goddess, just as a mountain is called achtda 
or the " immovable." 

18. hid rajdli —the '‘deceiving" goddess. The elephant 
symbol alludes to the name of Irnlra, with perhaps an 
allusion to his well-known deceits. 

21. Thakini. —Unknown. 

"With reference to the camel symbol on the pedestal. 
Mr. Beglar suggests Utthirnkini, or the cameline goddess 
This derivation is countenanced by that of No. 17, in which 
the initial sibiJnint is omitted, 

22. Bhanemln. —I) ban means to ** soundbut it is spelt 

with the dental dh. The use of the cerebral is probably a 
mistake, and the name may simply mean the "sounding 
goddess." ° 


24. Ultdld may perhaps mean the «swift goddess," as 
the antelope symbol seems to imply. 

25. Lvmpatd —the “ courtesan goddess." 

26. Visa. I think that this goddess is the person, ficaf ion of 
the Saraswafi river. In Nos. 29and68 we have the (lances 
and Jmm,a f personffied. The name may be derived from lib,, 

to reason; and Uhd would mean llic “ reasoning goddess"_ 

an appropriate name for Saraswati, the goddess of speech and 
eloquence This assignment is confirmed by the peacock on 
the pedestal, which ss the symbol of the Saraswati river. 

27. * Lsernddd —hoar on pedestal. Tile initial letter 
unknown, It occurs again in initial No. So 

Evmbni wr sed godtIes9 ’ with or ass 

sjmboh J think that the name must be eonneeted with 

9«m f,arMa " a horse," typical of swiftness, which is also 
mipliod hy tlie wings, 

29. Jdhmm.-.TWis is a well-known name of the Ganges: 
and as the symbol is a makara, or “ crocodile," it is certain 
that t fus is the river goddess herself. 

30. pdkini.—Jn Hindi dakin is the common name for a 
witch or she-demon* 

31. Bafidlifvd—from btmdh, to bind, or bandhan, hurting, 
injuring, killing. Mr. Beglar suggests that the man on the 
pedestal may he a prisoner. 
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33. Darppahari —most p rehab I y a mistske for Darbbnh&ri , 
Darbba. means a rdhshma, or demon, from dri, to “ tear;' 1 and 
darbbahdrt would be the " fearer, ”—a title continued by tho 
lion on tho pedestal, and by the lion's head of the goddess. 

33. Fakhnavi is the name of the sakti, or personified 
energy of Vishnu, known also by gamd, on the pedestal. 

34. Da/iffpitji .—first letter doubtful. 

35. Jtiikshini —crocodile on the pedestal. The value of 
the first letter is uncertain (sec IVo. 27). The symbol of the 
crocodile seems to point to a river goddess; and Rikshim 
would he tho name of the Narbada, which rises in the Riksha 
mountain. A female figure at T< war, standing on a crocodile, 
is called Narbada mtti , or *' Mot her Narbada. 1 ' 

36. Sdkiiii - -Wilson describes sabiui its “ a female divinity 
of an Inferior character attendant equally on Siva and UurgA.” 
Mr. Beglar remarks that “ in the Baitfd Pnchisi sAkinis are 
ment ioned in connection ■with cemeteries.” They arc, in fact, 
the female goblins whom Uujd Vikrom saw eating the dead 
bodies. The symbol of a culture on the {Males ta l is, therefore, 
appropriate. 

37. Ghaiitdli —the “ bell” goddess, with a bell or gkanla 
uu the pedestal. 

38. Tttlhin .—Wilson says a kettle-drum, or any musical 
instmmen t. 1 presume that the name refers to the * 1 trumpet,’' 
as the goddess has au elephant's head, and there is an 
elephant on the pedestal. Tuff a is the imitative sound of 
tile trumpet, like tan tar ant in English. 

40. Qdnggini .-—The first letter is doubtful. 

41. IDihhdni —the “ terrilic goddess.” Hhishana is a 
name of Siva. 

42. Satan u S< tabard—Afiex on pedestal. Sadi bar A is the 
Sam bar deer. 

4th Gah&ni —ram on pedestal. The first letter is doubt¬ 
ful. The name may mean the destroying goddess, from yah, 
to destroy, 

45. Duduri .—The derivation is not clear: da moans 
“ bad,” and also " to give pain.” Perhaps it is only a dupli¬ 
cation of dvr — {lain, which would mean the “pain-giving ” 
goddess. Put tho symbol of the saddled horec is puz¬ 
zling. 

46. Vdrdlti is one of the sallitt of Vishnu, as the Varflha 
Avatnra. There is a boar on the pedestal, aud the goddess 
lias a boar’s bead. 
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47. Ndlhii —perhaps from Hal, “ to bind,” There is a 
lmll and cow on the pedestal, and the goddess has a cow’s 
head, 

50. Nahdini is the title of the goddess Pdrvati ; hut. the 
lion on the pedestal rather serais to point to Nfldini, or 
“ roarer,” as the true name. 

5t. f/ulrdni —the wife of India. As t here is no Aiadri 
in this collection, ludrftui must he intended for the aalti, or 
female energy, of Indra. 

52. Emri, or Ejart; hut the first reading seems prefer¬ 
able. The goddess has a row’s head, and there is a cow on 
the pedestal. 

53. Shandhui. — Sltawht means a bull; Tint the animal 
ou the pedestal is apparently an ass. 

51. jtiaffffhii— an elephant-headed goddess, with an 
elephant-headed man on the jpedestaL The name seems to 
refer to ingga, “ movable,” which is itself derived from igi, 

‘ to god 

56. TeraAfa, or perhaps TeehmUa. As there is a figure 
of Mahcsasuri on the pedestal, the title must refer to some 
name of Ttiirga, The goddess has 20 arms. 

07. P&raet.—l Lake this name to he a mistake for Pdrmti, 
as the goddess has 10 arms, which point to Durgft. 

5S. Vdtfureffti —“ swift as the wind.” The antelope on 
the pedestal evidently alludes to the swiftness. 

59. Abhcrft Porddhmi—** the mcmiser of light.” Them 
is a class of demi-gods, fit in number, who an‘ named rtMtU- 
learn#, who, from their number, Would appear In have some 
connection with the 64 joginis, The bird on the pedestal 
gives no assistance towards the meaning of the name. 

61. Sarovato-intikk f.—This goddess has 12 arms and ll 
heads, with a head also between her breasts. The number of 
heads explain t he name of “ Facing everywhere." Mr. Beg I nr 
remarks that the leaves of the lotus and the six points of 
the double triangle seem also to allude to the name, 

62. Maiidodari, or "slow-bdiy," was the name of 
B&Tsn’i wife, 

03, AAfWwi'Af.-“The long-beaked bird on the pedestal 
seems to refer to the name, which may perhaps he translated 
" voracious mouth," from khed, to cat. The statue is 
broken. 

64. Jtimtwvt, or the “bear goddess,” with a “bear" on 
tlic pedestal, evidently points fo Jdmbaeal, the fabulous bcur 
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who was the father-in-law of Krishna, This statue pro¬ 
bably had a hoars head ; but it is now broken, 

OB. AurSgd —The first letter is not certain, and the 
naked man on the pedestal does not seem to give any 
assistance* 

67. Thim-chitid is probably intended for Slhira-chUla, 

1 * the firm or steady minded.” 

68. Yrnmnd .— 1 This goddess is the river Jumna personi¬ 
fied^ of whom the tortoise on the pedestal was the symbol, 

70 Pitihmd must be connected cither with r ift/twAn, ** ter¬ 
rible,” or with viMiisu, "the piercer/* The skeleton and pros¬ 
trate m an on the pedestal point to some appellation of Durgft. 

7.L Sh'iha~$h)kiL —This Mon-headed goddess, with the lion 
headed-man on the pedestal, is probably intended for Nara- 
$inh& 3 the snkti or female energy of the NarminM amid Wi. 

7$. Hihulambara is j>ro1ml>ly the same as NUdmhard^ a 
female demon ; and the gnrud on the pedestal refers to her 
connection with Vishnu, 

74. AAtakdri— a goddess* with open mouth* ready to 
devour—must mean the “ death-causer/ 1 from owte, “ end or 
death.” Antaka is a name of Yama 3 the god of death ; but 
the bull on the pedestal would seem to refer to Siva, who, as 
Paaupati* is also the god of death and destruction. 

78. Pinguid means "tawny* or brownish*red/' The 
peacock on the pedestal would point to Kaumuri, the aahti of 
Skanda Kutn&m or KArttikeya. 

77. AhkhalcL —On the pedestal arc two men, with folded 
hands, worshipping. The rending of the name is clear ; but 
I am ignorant of its meaning, 

79* Kxhalfra-dharmm wi. —The com pound kshaMra - 
dharmma means tiic duty of a kshattra* or soldier, i. c. 3 
" bravery/* But as kshattra is derived from k*kad t " to cot, 
to raud, to tear to pieces/* the title of this goddess would 
mean the lf tearcr to pieces* or the devourcr/’ The skulls in 
her head-dress confirm this me anin g, and the lion on the 
pedestal must refer to the same, 

80- Pfrendri is armed with sword and shield, and has a 
horsed head, with skeletons, on the pedestal I believe that 
the name should be VmremirL the 11 inimical goddess/ 1 
rather than Vfrendri, the heroic goddess, 

82+ Itidhdti Peri —"the hurtful goddess/’ from rih, to 
"hurt,” The animal, with claws, on the pedestal seems to 
confirm this derivation* 
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The result of this examination shows that the statue 
sot up in this circular cloister may he divided into five dis¬ 
tinct groups as foilows; 


cftmgKmtj kiamm u a*kt&'t<rk{i ... 8 itatuM- 

Jtirrrf .■ jtLniEiii, li+ y 

BilUtiKVgtofdMW ; KflJu .fcc. ... J + 7 * 

Omit: Sltt* tLttd (ilntM r ., ... _ _ 2 

Jvtftnis, cr I Jar cAauaiat 57 into*!, 7 tawl... .. fi l 

Two eninfifM [ = 3 ^ - b % 

Total IM 


The mktii arc generally known by Ibelr names, although 
the lists differ ill one or two of them. They form a very 
common group in most Bralinianieal temples, and also in 
tunny of the later Buddhist temples. 

T. woof the rivei's —tile Ganges and the Jumna—are found 
sculptured in nearly all the earliest Hindu temples, one at 
each side of the entrance. The Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Saraswati arc known hy their attendant animals, the crocodile, 
(he tortoise, and the peacock, which are singularly appro¬ 
priate symbols of the three livers. The Ganges teems with 
crocodiles; the Jumna with tortoises; and the banks of the 
Saraswati with peafowl. 

The dancing goddesses, Kali, &c. T are known to be merely 
different representations of Durgfl, the wife of Siva. 

The only god# now in the cloister are Sira and his son 
Ganesa. 

The Jnginis are always represented as attendants on t he 
blood-thirsty goddess Kdli or lhirgit. At Khajunlha, where 
there ts a rectangular cloister, with 64 cells, dedicated to 
them, I was informed that, whenever a battle takes place the 
Joginis hasten with their bowls to catch the blood of the 
slmn, and that whoever dedicates a temple to them, will lie 
victorious. In the lidja Tarangini they are called ** divinities 
of a lower artier," madyapadevaia, who were both lustful 
arid blood-thirsty. They could reanimate the dead to satisfy 
their desires, or tear them to pieces to appease their hunger. 1 
, ^ the Trailed ha Cliandrodaya they are described as danc¬ 
ing on the field of battle, and making US c of the skulls 
of_the slain as symbol** In the Kudra Upanishad it is 


! Sr rtl ' i I I r tttMCKR, *11 >1 TrtjnV n .Jl* r 
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stated that Siva, after the death of Jalandhara on the field 
of battle,— 

"summoned in tliongbt the yoginis, who fnstnntly appeared, and thn, 
with folded hands, addressed kia : * Oh Siva I what pkill we do?' tie 
rvplied; 'Quickly, in obedience to my eftmmjind, devour the tlesh of 
timt DaityiL 1 Them firahnii, Mahetitrari, Kaumfm, Vaighuavij, Vlrttr 
and Mjibc»dri, with erne! looks, hastened to devout the flojah of J*]j m- 

ir 1 ^ F™ thl?tl to thGm: 'Drink up the Mood/ and they, 

delighted, Immediately qnuffed tho gory stream p and danced with joy " i 

It is perhaps noteworthy that five of the six goddesses 
mentioned in this extract are generally considered as aaktU.* 
At the present day the Joginis are still described as 
frequenting cemeteries and devouring f bo dead. When Ed id 
Viknimftjit approached the siris tree in which a corpse w as 
suspended, “ he saw that goblins were laying hold of and 
rating men; that witches were chewing the fivers of children; 
tigers were roaring, and elephants screaming."* This ex¬ 
tract explains the origin of many of the names of the 
joginis, w hich refer to noise; and why lions and elephants 
were considered appropriate symbols* 

In the libera Ghat sculptures, many of the Jogims am 
represented with their mouths open, and'showing their teeth, 
or rather fangs. In the pictures of the present day they 
are represented in a similar fashion; but their teeth are 
longer, and their mouths are always red. This is in strict 
accordance with the general belief, which has passed into a 
proverb,— 

" fid Ain kkat, to muni til,. 

Nah kht ii j io m ini A fdi. n 

” ^ bet In -t or not ehe eotd the dcnd h 
TJie goblin J 4 mouth is a I way n red, ' J 

Nothing whatever is known about the builder of this 
curious temple, and the only Dieans we have left to fix the 
date are the shapes of the characters used in the inscrip¬ 
tions. The style of architecture is plain and simple, and 
may belong to any period lietwoen 900 and 1200 A* IX ’ But 
the characters of the inscriptions point to the earlier date 
as they correspond exactly with those of one of the inscrip.’ 
tions of Lakshina no, who was the father of Tuva Rite, the 
contemporary of Vhkpatl of MJllwa. Laksmana’s date must. 


i l ? to lliBdu . : WpH"l"f7. V*n, tiitomii, j*. 480. 

IWtiJ i iL'lust, s niuJakt] bj lIo]Jii^i p f, 9, 
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therefore, be placed about A. D, 950 to 975; and to thb 
period, the latter hall of the tenth century, I am inclined to 
assign the statues. 

Only one inscription has been found at Bhem Ghat; but 
this is of a much later date—certainly as kite as A. I). 1100. 
In it is recorded the budding of u temple, which J should 
have been glad to accept as an account of the origin of the 
Channsftt Jogini colonnade. The following is Professor Hull a 
translation of the verses relating to the building of a temple 
at Bhem Ghat some time after 1100 A. 1 >.;— 1 

Vcr** £?+—** Hhnt tadj f the open-handed AlLumA Devi, mother of the 
happy ^aia Sicdia Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indu Moqli [Siva] 
to be ereefcHl # and this cloister, with its admirable pavement 

l'ms 2S ,—The slicing, by the agency of her eom missioned constructed 
this ball of Miming and hm: of gankn&j wanting for nothiog, in two 
ranges, attached to the temple of Sambbti [Siva], 

$9 ,—To this divinity, entitled VudyanAtha, the queen, to the 
^nd that her good deeds might be blazoned p set apart the village known 
by t!i« name of 1/ndi, iq the van ton of JiUili, with nil the dues ejriMif 
therefrom” 

In these verses the word translated ’cloister’ Ih matfia, 
which, sr> far as I know, does not usually mean an open 
colonnade for the reception of statues, but a monastic cloister 
or college, whore young and unmarried Hralimans pursue 
their studies. The “ admirable pavement,” adbhttta bhitmika, 
st-ems, however, more applicable to the open court surround¬ 
ed by the chnunsat joy ini cloister, than to the floor of a 
college hall. The llhera Ghat temple, with its circular 
cloister, was undoubtedly dedicated to Siva ; and so also was 
Alban A Devi’s temple, Hut the characters of the inscriptions 
seem to m<* to l>fe so clearly of an earlier date tlian 1100 
A. IX, that I feel very groat hesitation in accepting so late a 
flftte lor the Bhem Ghat jogim temple. IiVd know that 
liisa Kama, the father of tidy a Kama, made a grant to a 
Drahrnan, who wss still ulivp in A. D, 1 l]J0 f when he trans¬ 
ferred the land to another person. Gdya Kama could not, 
therefore, have begun to reign much before A, D. 1100; and 
as Alhawl Devi s temple was built after the death of her hus¬ 
band Gdyu Kama, when her son Nam Sin ha Deva was 
already grown up, its date cannot be placed earlier than 1120 
to liaO A. D. p which is just one century and a half later 
tlian the period which I should be inclined to assign to it on 

■ Jaorn.l of ifcr Sra-ridD OrU-aiml BMkfe VI, fill. Two Swuilmt kurijitioiu 
(ru*ljt*U by E rufusiipr JJnU. 
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the paleographic evidence. There remains, however, the 
stubborn fact, that this record of AlhanA Devi, describing the 
erection of a temple to Siva, was actually found at libera 
Gh&t, where there still exists a temple to Siva, and the only 
one to which the queen’s inscription can possibly lie applied. 
My conclusion therefore is, that the Ch a unsat Jogini 
temple was originally a simple circular enclosure, containing 
the figures of the Jogmis, the wall being of the same height 
as the Ktjitues, This old wall, with the inscribed statues, I 
.would assign to the latter half of the tenth century. That 
the original wall was restricted to this height, is absolutely 
certain, from the difference of construction between the 
upper and lower portions. The lower wall up to the heads 
of the statues Is built throughout of large squared blocks of 
stone, in regular courses, which fit together accurately j while 
the upper portion is built of smaller stones of irregular shape 
and not accurately fitted, the interstices being filled in with 
small pieces. In this upper part, also, there are many carved 
stones, belonging to former buildings. I conclude, therefore, 
that the circular cloister, as it at present stands, is the work 
of two different periods: the old circular wall, with its in¬ 
scribed statues, lielonging to the tenth cenfurv; and the 
cloister, with its roof, being the work of Queen Alhantl Devi 
in the twelfth century. To this latter period I would assign 
thfl portico pillars of the present temple. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of what 
I conceive to have been the original old wall with its simple 
projecting eaves over the line of statues; and below it I 
have given a section of the cloister as it stands at present, 
showing what I believe to be the additions made by Alh&rA 
Den. 1 In the circular temple of Coimliatore the enclosing 
wall reaches only to the shoulders of the statues. This also 
is the ease with the Buddhist temples in Burma, where the 
heads of the statues can be seen from the outside over the 
top of the surrounding walls. Besides the supposed section 
of the onginal Bliera Gh&t circle, i have given a section of 
the Kartipur-Juni] circle from Mir. Begbr's drawings. In 
this example there is no colonnade, hut only a simple sur¬ 
rounding wall, with thin partition walls separating the 6-t 
statues—an arrangement which tends very strongly to confirm 
the correctness of my supposed design of the original Ehera 
Ghat temple. 


i $t* Phi* XIII- 
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In the oblong Jogini temple at Khajur&ha there are G4 
distinct cells, separated from each other by thick walls; while 
each cell has a distinct pyramidal roof. Colonel Macpherson, 
also describes G5 cells in the SuiiUlh temple* in the district 
of KAl&handi. There is no mention of cells in the Coim¬ 
batore circle; but there are exactly 134 cells in the Il&nipur- 
.Jural circular cloister. In the Kliajurfilia example the cir¬ 
cular form was pcrliaps found impracticable, owing to the 
narrowness of the ridge on which it is built. But as all the 
other four temples am circular, it would seem that this was 
the recognized, if not the obligatory, form of a Jogini temple. 
But t hen; is another peculiar feature, which must, I think., be 
considered as absolutely obligatory, as all the five known 
examples arc simple enclosures, open to the sky. They may, 
therefore, be called Indian hypsetWl temples,’ as they have 
already been designated by Sir Walter Elliot. 

In the KliajurAlia enclosure there is no trace of any 
central shrine; but in the Bhera GbU circle there is a raised 
platform, which, as it lies in a direct line between the two 
entrances, would appear to have Formed a part of the original 
structures. In the liAtn pur-Jnral temple there is a central 
canopy, supported on four pillars, and an open shrine, due 
soulh, in the surrounding wall. 

The following arc the dimensions of these curious circular 
temples:— 

llhern Gbut temple, 1H0 feet 9 inches enter diameter. 

SurAcii „ 66 „ 10 „ 

Kitoij iir-Jural „ 55 „ a „ 

In the narrow channel of the Narbada, winding between 
the white marble nocks, there is one place where the cliffs 
approach so closely, that the people have named it the 
monkey’s leap [bandar kudni ]. This passage is said to 
hare been made by Indra; and the round marks of his 
elephant’s feet are still pointed out on the rocks. Accordin'- 
to the legend, the monkey, who gave the name to tliis narrow 
part of the river, lost her life in attempting to leap across. 
She fell into a clump of bamboos, w here her head stuck fast 
while her body fell into the Narbada. In her next birth 
this monkey became the daughter of tho It aid of Kslsi 
fBenares]. In person she was faultless; but she had a 
monkey a head. -Learned Brahmans were consul ted, who 
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pirn their opinion that her monkey’s head was derived from 
her previous birth; that her monkey's body had been purl- 
hed by rnxmersion in the holy waters of the Narbada! hut 
the head was still impure* The monkey's head was accord- 
mglj diligently sought for, and taken from its bamboo tomb, 
when, after immersion in the Narbada, the princess suddenly 
found her bead changed into that of a lovely girl. 

I have already noted that nothing whatever is known bv 
lie people regarding tlie building of the Chaunsat Jngmi 
temple; but there is a widely known legend which attributes 
its erection to a miraculous personage named StiiitdAan 
Aoffmnsa His mother tins the beautiful daughter of a 
Barnya of Benares, who, when going to bathe in the Ganges, 
was pursued by a large snake; and finding herself unable to 
esea]H? p sa t down, and shut her eyes in horror* But the niWa 
uns charmed by her beauty; and assuming his human slmno 
bad connexion with her. When the signs of preimiiiW 
appealed, her parents turned her out of the house ; and she 
found refuge with an old potter. Soon after she gave birth 
to a son, who was adopted by the potter; and from that day 
good luck attended him. When the hoy was 7 or 8 yearn 
old, the King of Delhi sent to demand tribute from fheIMja 
of Benares, whose country extended to Badalgnrh on the 
south side of the Narbada. When the Itaja and his minister 
were debating what was to he done, the old potter and the 
hoy happened to attend with some vessels which he hail been 
ordered to make. The boy, hearing the discussion, suddenly, 
to the surprise of every one, counselled war. After his 
return home, he went out to play in the jungle; and having 
loitered till it was dark, he lost his way, and, getting nnite 
bewildered he sat down and cried. At that very moment 
and Pflrvati were riding together through the air on 
Ihe bull Is and i. When Pfirvati heard the child's erv, sho 
prevailed on Siva to descend to the earth. Tlie boy tofd the 
story of the morning; how lie had made a promise to fight 
lor the Baja ; but as lie bud neither followers nor money, he 
could not keep his promise, and could only bewail his 
helplessness. Then PArvati took pity on turn, and beared 
Siva to give him some help. So Siva questioned the'boy 
whether he had nothing of liis own : to which he replied that 
he had nothing whatever, except plenty of day toys, 1 Siva 

lu India rtlM™> Isjp ar, wa,|K mrtftr <* Hi, j awe ^ M| _ Jtp 
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gave liim a handful of ashes, and told him to bathe early in 
the morning, and afterwards to sprinkle ail his toys with 
the ashes, and to say to them—“ By the mercy of Mali Ad ova, 
may you become alive," With a warning that the men so 
created, though invincible on land, would melt away and 
disappear in water, the god and goddess resumed their flight 
through the air. 

In the morning the boy did exactly according to Siva’s 
bidding; and, with his army of animated clay men, gave 
battle to the King of Delhi; and so utterly defeated him, that 
lie fled away at once, with all his soldiers, to the south, 
towards the Narbada. The potter’s lx>y unthinkingly follow* 
cd them into the river—when, instantly, his whole army 
disappeared, and he was left alone on the north Lank of the 
Narbada, facing the King of Delhi and his troops on the 
south bank. Seeing everything lost, he fled away at once 
to Benares, whore the RAji received him with joy, and set 
him up ns Raja of Rada] gar it, with the title of Sdlivdhan 
Ndffcfinsi. Soon after his accession, he built the temple at 
Bhem t HiiU, out of gratitude to his bene factors; and in it he 
placed the statues of Siva and PArvati, rifling their bull 
Nandi, just as he had seen them when he was crying in the 
jungle. 

Tills group is now actually inside the temple; but, from 
its coincidence in size with the cloister figures, as well as 
from its being set up on one of the cloister pedestals, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the original set of figures. 
The group L; a peculiar one, as the god has a bull's head; 
while both figures arc represented actually riding the b ull 
Nandi—one behind the other, with legs astraddle, instead of 
being seated in the usual fashion, side by side, with crossed 
legs. My impression is, that this group was the principal 
object of worship, and, as such, was originally set up on the 
platform in the midst of the open court! 

The name of Chedi, as already noticed, is as old as the 
composition of the MahAbhArata, in which Sisup&i Eaji of 
Chedi, whose betrothed wife Eukmini was carried off by 
Krishna, is one of the principal figures. It was in Chedi 
also, in the palace of the Rijn, that Damayaati took refuge 
when deserted by Nala. In the MnhAbhAmta, Raj A Chedi is 
said to be the son of Damaghosha; but in the PurAnas he is 
called the son of Kuslka. In either ease, he was a descend¬ 
ant of Kroehtri, the younger son of Yadu, the progenitor of 
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the Yftdavas. But those are the half mythical heroes of the 
early legends of India. The later kings of Chedi, who 
ruled over the country along the upper course of the Nar¬ 
bada for several centuries, also claim di'scent from Yadu, 
through K&rtavirya and Haihaya, the descendants of Sahas- 
rajit, the elder brother of Kroehtri. Their temples and in- 
scriptions still remain to attest both their w<?alth and the 
extent of their dominions, In all their inscriptions they Ijoast 
of their descent from KArtaviiya or Aijun of the thousand 
arms (Sahasrabahu)," tbe destroyer of the ten-nocked demon's 
pride" [ltdwan]. They also call themselves Maihaytu, or 
the descendants of Mttihaya, —a name by which they are well 
known all over India. But the particular name of the bril¬ 
liant dynasty which ruled over Chedi for several centuries 
before the Muhammadan conquest was Kulttchvri, the origin 
of which is unknown. The princes of this dynasty estab¬ 
lished an era of their own, which is called sometimes the 
Kuldchuri Samvatf and sometimes the Chedi Sum rat It is 
used in all their inscriptions, and, as nearly os I can ascertain 
at present, it would appear to have been founded in A. D. 313. 
They also styled themselves “kings of Trikalings,” fri- 
Kalingddkipftli, and lords of Kdtanjjaropura. 

The capital of Chedi was named Tripura after the (lemon 
Tripura, who was said to have been slain by Siva on the site 
of t he city. It is almost certainly as old as the establish¬ 
ment of the Kulaeliuri dynasty, as it would appear to have 
been their capital throughout the whole period of their rule. 
Of the early history of the dynasty nothing lias yet come to 
light; but it may be conjectured with much probability that 
the Kularhuri rule was firmly established in Chedi-des at the 
time when their era was founded, about A, D. 2-tH. The 
K ulac hurls are first mentioned in the time of Manga lisa 
Clmlukyo [A. 1>. 530 to 550], who is said to have destroyed 
their power. 1 The same king is also said to Iinve expelled 
Bud ha iiAjii, son of Snnkaragnna. No country is mentio ned; 
but as the peculiar name of Sanknragana occurs twice 
amongst the rulers of Chedi at a later period, I conclude that 
Bud ha Bdjd must have been one of the earlier Kulachuri 
sovereigns. His father Sankaragana would, therefore, have 
lived about A, D. 500. In later CMlukya inscriptions we 
learn that the Maihayas were defeated by VinayAditya (A. D. 

> Sm Sir Waller EHial in 4»Lfitk S^iitj-i Joanuil, IV, mad Sir L* Grand 
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fiOO to ami Hint \ ikrjitnlklityii II (inscription 8. 8. 

<JG5 = A. IX 733) married Lokatnahft Devi, a Haihnya princess. 
In B&nas liars ha Charita, mention is made of Jvtika- 
Taraa, lord of Chandi [ ? ChediJ, who was cut oil by a de¬ 
scendant ^ of Si|upala. The name of Sisupila 1 the famous 
Ruj&of Chech, is sufficient to show that this Kaknvarna must 
liave been one of the kings of that country. 


L—BILHABI INSCRIPTION. 

The earliest inscription that has yet been discovered of 
the Haihaya rulers of CJiedi was found in the old city of 
Bilhan. The text lias been published by Professor Hall, with 
his accustomed accuracy. 1 No translation is given ; but all the 
historical facts worth preserving are duly noted. The slab is 
a large one, 0 feet 5.J inches by 3 feet 5 inches. When Profea- 
sor Hall saw it, it was at Jabalpur; blit it has since been 
removed to the Nagpur Museum. The following is his s um , 
mary of its contents:— 

"The names of Icings— 

KcduJl*. 


" la 
YuvarcH 


MugdlmluDga, 

Keytirnvarsha. 

T*HTiiaan,fl. 

Saukaragana, 

YuvurAjtL 

the Huccesaiim p®ed from father to soa; tm\y 
adjl wss Swjkmtpgaam'a young® brother, * 

Wo herm have to us a new line, descended from KqknJK 

that bora away in Ch*Ji; the other line being that which 
tbroug * G&ijgeya Wi]ether Le was ttie elder sou, or whether HWha- 
« uot a^ertaiqed. However this have 

tolerably clear, that, immediately niter the time ^of KotcaDa ChccJi 
uu del:went par titwu. w Cbedl 

"KotnJg. ***W, gnnfcoD, G&y& Kama, 

Lighteryf L dijMita, sovereign a [ Dhdnl; and the Krishna KiSjA'hrtni 
Kc’kaNa ia said to have defeated iu th* (South was not, impossibly ilint 
hdyVoc^tor. W ^ Bboja .&« he is JT 3. vL 
g.»a hed m the west was, withe at much question, one of the two kin^a 

** by Bto n D-jik, tbs B»*b*y A**. 

J Journal, Aiuiie Sochi j of Udj^j r xiX r p. » 17 . 
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of Kanauj who bore that appellation. These king* will be spoken of 
in my next paper. 

" Of Mugdhatungi'a exploits we learn nothin", further than that ho 
wrested PSli from the lord of Kosuln. 

MI Keyflravarvha wedded a lady, N oft si A by name, of whoso family a 
few particulmrs are specified. Her father vac Avatiiiunxian, son of 
Sadhanwan, bod of S inhs vnrman. Their ohm was the Chlhikja. The 
Cbaluky^ it is related, arose in this wise : Drona, sod of Bhumdwjijn^ 
becoming on one occasion inoeued at Drupada, took water in his band, 
in act to curse him. Some of it fell to the ground ; and from it the 
ChilukyfiLS derived their origin* 

"Queen Nobald erected a temple to Siv& f and gave it in charge to 
lawamsiva, disciple of Sabdasstva, who came after FaVanasiva, son of 
M^dbumatL On IswarasLYs she bestowed two villages, Nipfinfya and 
Vip&taku; and she likewise set .apart, for the behoof of the temple, 
Dbangata, PAtaka, FondL MAgabalfi, KhailapJHaka, VidA, SsjjAkalf, and 

flamwi lL 

Latah man a was son of Key hmvan^lia by NohalA, Like his grand- 
sire, Lakshmana waged hostilities against Kos&hi, and overcome its 
chief; if words of an Indian eulogist may be taken literally. Otjra* or 
Orient* he is also reported to have invaded, and to have despoiled its 
king of an effigy of KSIiya, wrought in gold and precious stones. 
This effigy he consecrated to Siva, at the famous temple of Someswara 
or Somaultha, in Gujarat, where he had before dedicated a ear. 

ff Nohal4 J s temple, from which doubtless our inscription came, is 
again spoken of, with its incumbents,, and their spiritual precursors. 
One Rudrasambhu was a devotes at KadamhaguhA, Among his dis¬ 
ciples was Mattamnyftranfltha, who was religious guide to a chieftain 
called Avanti. A line of holy personages is named as having followed 
Mattama^ uran^tiia^ successor, Dbama^imbhu : Sudani va, Madhum4tey& 
or Sudhdmflu, ChfldAsiva* and Hridayasiva. The last was in the service 
ol Haja Lakshaiqna p who entrusted to him the temple aforesaid. From 
Hndayasiva it passed into the custody of Bddhuvrinda, disciple of 
Aghorasiva + 

11 SLLokaragana and his younger brother are dismissed by the inscrip¬ 
tion-writer with nine stanzas of Vagrio encomium. 

4i Equally in inscriptions from the want, and in the one under nbstract, 
vbkdi was discovered not far from the Narnutdl* we encounter the very 
HiKOmmon names of Kokalla and HaiikumgimGL, where the kings nf 
Cited l are in question* There can scarcely* then, any longer be a doubt, 
that it is one and the tame royal family which all those memorials have 
in reference. 

"The first three kfogg of our inscription are panegyrized in it, we 
are told* by Srinivasa, son of Stbirfinanda; and the remaining three 
by Ssjjana, son of Shira, The ormpiler and supple men ter of their 
labours seems to have been RAjAsekbam. If this was the dramatist, a 
matter of some curiosity, in a literary point of view,, now approaches 
ita solution. Towards its conclusiDOj the inscription is much worn. 
Something is wholly abraded * and much more is impracticable of 
confident decipherment. The sanies Tripurf* Saubhigyapura, Lavuna- 
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gars, and Durljibhapurrt are, however, perfectly legible; and aoere those 
of the transcriber for engraving, TunAi, son of Vtra, and of the engraver 
Nona, son oi Sangatm, artificer, Hut the most important loss by 
much is that of the date, which was dynastic, I hazard the conjecture 
that it corresponded to one of the early years of the twelfth century," 

Trum lliis summary it appears that Professor Hal] was 
inclined to look upon Jioknlln as the same prince who is 
named in the Benares And Kumbhi copper-plates. But this 
Identification seems to me to be quite impossible; and I 
think that the following facts are sufficient to prove that 
there were two KolcaUas, who were separated by four Inter* 
veiling genera t ions, 

1-—The Kokalla of the Rilhari inscription is said to have 
defeated Krishna Rajd of the south, whom I take to be 
Krishna Rfkshtrakuta, who certainly reigned about 860 to 
880 A. D„ as he was the fifth ia descent from Danti-Dur^il 
[inscript ion S. S. 675 = A. D, 753], and also the great grand¬ 
father of Govinda llflshtrakuta [inscription's, 8. 855= A. D. 
933j. In one of the Rftshtrakuta inscriptions, 1 this Krishna 
Kajd is said to have married MahAdfevi the dauahier of 
Kokalla Itdja of Chcdi, which further confirms the early 
date assigned to this Kokalla, whom i will hereafter desig¬ 
nate as Kokalla I. ° 

2,-ln another Rashtmknta inscription* the King Jagat 
rudra, son of Kphna, is stated to have married the two 
daughters of Sanknragana, Mjd of Chedi, and son of Ko- 

krillfi I* 



From these three inscriptions, which fix the date of his 
daughter, his grand-daughter, and his great grand-daughter 
there can be little doubt that the Krishna Rild whom" Ko' 
kalla L encountered must have been the Ribhtmkuta prince’ 
who flourished from about 860 to 880 A. D, 1 

There was also a fourth marriage connection of a RtLsh- 
Irakuta prince with a daughter of Chedi; but the name of 
the lady s father, Yuvardju, which means Younger Raja or 
heir-apparent, leaves it uncertain whether the father of the 


' or lid m bnj Auitjc iv sw 

■ Hnjiil Ajialiy Socirtj’* Infirm I, [If, 10'S. 
Uflinliif Aimiir 'oeirljr', Juurnnl, IV, OJ. 
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princess KandakA Beviwns M hnwm himself, or his younger 
eoDj each of whom bore the title of Yuvardjl Amogha 
Vnrsha* the BAshtrakuta Raja, was himself the great-grand¬ 
son of Kokaha I, through his mother Govmdambflt, and was, 
therefore, of the same generation as Lakshmana* J incline 
rather to identify Kandakil UevPts father with L&k slim ana, as 
her grandson Amogtm Vsislm f I was reigning in S. S. 891 = 
Ah Dh 972; so that she cannot well be placed later than A, D. 
91 (J, which is the approximate date of Lakshmana* Tire 
difference, however, amounts to one generation, or about 20 to 
25 years. 

The date of Hie second Kokalla will appear iu the dis* 
eussion on the later inscriptions of the Kulactiuri princes* 

ii.— kamtAlai inscription* 


This large inscription measures 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 
8 Inches, and contains 34 lines of well-forracd Kutila charac¬ 
ters. The stone is broken in several pieces, and the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, as well as some unknown portion 
at the top. There Is no date now remaining; hut the approx¬ 
imate date is known from the name of the King Laksh- 
mana Rfijd, the son of Yuvurdjd Beva, who reigned from 
about A. IX 950 to 975. 


The inscription opens with the name of YuvarAjd Beva 
and liis minister Bhaka Mm I 1 he son of the latter, named 
Somes warn, became the guru of Yu varies son, Lakshmana, 
who Is said to have erected a very high building with a tall 
flag, “threatening the birds of heaven*” Tbe place, called 
was on a mountain, from which flowed a river/ 
Rdjd Lakslimana also bestowed H villages on 8 Brahmans, 
as follows;— 

To Bikini] Bhotte Itiada. 

Chafe rahirdL 

[ Name bat.] 

Name IcwfeJ 

iWd^kbAiiika grama. 1 
MilidwmJasa gri 
Say an a v^a garttika. 

__HI_ s Khariwa grama. 

.At the same time several other Brahmans received " eleven 


Mubgdova Biintta 
Sank ara II butt a 
Scuucswnra Bhafcta 
Db :iva] ah nr* U butt a 


I> J* 

Sonacswar» Bhotta 


yokes of land. TP 


j Jbi* m-uuIiI tppeflrtobe tbc pliee o IVaLur of Jpbdptar coppir-ptut* 

(No, 4 iBKnpUon), frvm *liicb lb# rifer Kir ji a T »t.i i« ito A**- Thif* l B i tawa 
aUrf IWn ■, jb iwiJhm wriL-Dortb-^wc. fruai Jmbj]^J 4 F on the direct read to Sijjjir. 

1 Village iht "iwUre mLnci*" 
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HI-—BENARES INSCRIPTION. 

The Benares inscription, which is engraved on two large 
copper-plates, was found in a well in the R&jgh&t fort at 
Benares in the beginning of the present century. A sum¬ 
mary of its contents was given by Wilford ; but there is »ood 
reason to believe that this was inaccurate in some of ite details. 
I.he copper-plates, which were lost fora long time, were re-dis¬ 
covered about 1S02, when,through the kindness of Mr. Griffith, 
Principal of the Benares College, I received a carefully 
made impression of the inscriptions, with a translation bv one 
of the pupils of tile College. During my stay in England I 
made over to Professor Hall both the impression and the 
translation ; and 1 have now with me only a few of my own 
notes to refer to. From these I am able * to state that the 
record was dated in Sanwat 793 Pkdlgun badi 9 Some” wliieh 
ware the last words on the plate, This date was quite distinct, 
and it was not possible to read the figures in any other 
wa f* * suspect that the date was read by Wilford as 193; 
and that he afterwards forgot that lie had obtained it from 
the plate, as he states “ the grant is dated in the second 

SStfL year 192/’** 1 ”'‘ 1,30 '* 10 «■» 

Wilford s account of this inscription is given in the 
follo^mg extracts:— 

of Itu Z ffniT S* ^™ llt *“ foulHl at tIie 

of an old well, filial with rubWi, iq the Did fort of Benares, It is en- 



fflnu ~ “"'“e too same, or ai [east WiLflOLifc 

g Th V " n ^ rial *™l V stoat three indies broad. 

rLJi * Hrvntiwithfbars™.*, sitting with her I 

crossed. Tt^dephonts areroprosented^neon 4ch side of her with 
their tranks apbfted Below Is the bull Nandi, in a reefining nostero 

and before him is * basket. Between Plmti and the bnll is written' Sri 
Karsa 3m The grant is dated i„ the second year of hi new era and 
ilsoof Ins ra.gn, answering to the Christian year 193. ' *° d 

***•«■*-<, <*« *>•!.« 

11 Jhfrr Sri ^ a ,r ni J in his grant, tateiv found at Benares 

tw the nLZ a 1^ ^ 

Jff”* thc ,n districtoE the western Qanda or Oaur in 

ho province of ^ ultra. Thei r residence woe at Ckanti Ma&avara’, , 

1 Aii»«e Hifevebei, IJC, ICC. " 
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famous place of worship to thiei day on the NarmadA, and built by one 
of Lis ancestors, The western Coup was also the native country of 
a most respectable tribe of Brahmans called SisAVa, who for several 
generations acted ns prime ministers to the emperors of the Andhra 
tribe. Tliat- this was their native country is attested by Major Mackenzie 
in ha account of the kings of Warangat. One of the thirty-si* 
musical modes in India, and belonging to the superior Blga, or mode 
culled MSUva, in donora mated Gutty from the country of Gattda, which 
was part of the province of Alataea, 

" for by Gau.ia wc must not by nny means understand Bengal, 
which, .is 'far as I can recollect, is never thus called in any hook I ever 
met with, Its metropolis is indeed called Gam!*, from the goddess of that 
name, who was worshipped there: hence it is with propriety called Gaun 
gaflut {Gorygaga) by Ptolemy. But GWa, as the name of a country, 
does not eecm to be in the least connected with that of the goddess 

GautfL” 

These extracts agree generally with the notes which I 
made from the Pandit’s translation already mentioned ; but 
the original gives a longer genealogy, which most satisfac¬ 
torily confirms my argument regarding the early date of the 
Chedi kings mentioned in the IJilhan grant. According to 
thu Pandit's reading, the genealogy was as follows 

OrtUvirya Dcva r 

from whom descended the Haihay&s. 

Koklila, 

married Nandll Devi Cbandclln. 1 

Prasiddha Dhftvala. 

Mia Ilarshrt. 

[Yuvaraja Dcvn, 
younger brother did not reign J 

hakahiDana. 

Sanlcaragum- 

[Yuvnrtija Deva, 
younger brother did not reign,] 

Kofcalla Deva, 
lord of the earth. 

Gtngg«Jft Bova* 

Kama Deira. 


* 1 ftntl tbe iMipue of tbii fnniotti cUei Itui ^rrillcn with La tafcffptJfitri. 
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Here,, then, we see that there were actually two Kokailas, 
as I hare already deduced from a comparison of the Cbedi 
[me of kings in the Bilhari grant with that of the RAsht-so- 
kuta princes, whose daughters intermarried with them. In 
both grants we find a Lakshmana Raj A, the grandson of Ko- 
iCcilia A, and t lie f;itlier of two sons named Sftnkanuraim and 
YuvarajA. It is true tlrnt the name of Alugdhatunsa is 
widely different from Prasiddha Dhavala; but the royal 
fashion of haring two or more names was so common at this 
period of Indian history’, that the difference ia of little 
moment when the names of the first, fourth and fifth genera- 
tions arc absolutely the same.' In the third generation, also, 
luvsirtijA was the vounger brother of Kovfira Yareha, 
and his own name is not known ; hut in both plates he is 
made the father of Lafcshmana, 

I may that in both the Bilhari and Benares 

grants, Kokalia I ls said to hare warred with Bhoja RAiA. 

1 his Bboja is not the famous RAjA of Dhar, the pet of the 
Brahmans, who lived about A, I). 1000 to 1050, but the 
much greater Bhoja of Ktinnuj, whose rule extended from 
the coniines of Kashmir to MAlwa. He is mentioned in the 
Baja aarangiQi as a powerful chief adkirdj\ who had over- 
run the country of Thakkitfa, from which he was expelled 
h> Sankara Yarmnm lie tween 683 and 901 A. D.* He is the 

Xl-tor? ° f iHw- 1 *!*™’* inscription which is dated in 
nr t ^ the Benares copper-plate inscription of his 
son Mahendra 1 Ala Deva, which is dated in Samvat 315. These 
dates I refer to the era of Sri Haraha [or Haralm Yarddhana 
of Kansuj], which began in A. 1). 607. Bhoja’s date in the 

KhTd 1 tv t S^ fo . re ’ 1 be ^: D m2 > and that Of 
- ^ n ;. J ~ “■ . Tlll » Bhoja IB also the hero of mv Gwalior 

l^tTv he w J th h " <l;ited “# 8 ^ mVat m ‘ or A > D ‘ 870 i 

lessor of Eastern MAlwa, as I found an 

mtription J“™f ■ na ™ in the great fort of lfcogarh 

in Cdmidm which is dated in Sam vat 910, and 

? 5 MS? 11 !* *- 8i ' W - b m WOnh and % UR;S > cquiralent to 
a. U- «b-. It is certain, therefore, that this Bhoja Deva of 
Kanauj must have reigned from A. D. 860 to 890; and we 

to*870 ^ l7 hk ® onlwa P M * l Ji Kokalia I, at 850 


br *«g* “ ]]w> Tt *- ku> <* 

from Slrdt, to KmW. y Wbitt *" Iff kb ofDbbir. on bit wwj 
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But there is still another evidence in favour of the early 
date of the Kulachuri princes who are recorded in the Bil¬ 
lion grant. One of the composers of the inscription was 
Raja Sekhara, who, as the name is an uncommon one, was 
most probably the poet R4jd Sckham whose patron was 
Mahcndra PAJa R4ja of Mahadaya or Kanauj. Now, I have 
already noted that the inscription of Mahendra PMa, the son 
of Bhoja Deva of Kanauj, is dated in 921 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Lakshmnnn Kulnchuri, the hero of 
the Bilhari grant. For Lakshmana was the great-grandson 
of Kokalln I; and was, therefore, of the same generation os 
Indra Raja and Amogha Varsha I, tlie two llibditrcikuta 
princes whose dates are absolutely known from copper-plate 
inscriptions recorded in t he Shkn era. 

The complete accordance of the dates derived from all the 
inscriptions previously quoted will be best seen by placing 
the generations and their intormnrr[ages side by side. 


m 


Kokali.a L 


fl» ArjunL JflMl.Td, * liriiSini 

jEirihtnkuLb, 


tw) MflfdLiimgL, 


K3 AdJuil JagftEriiira. X Lilihittl, 


X ihsTLndijnhi. 


Tirv^i 


HO fHryimUL v Irdrm Amoeba Vifibi L X Eimlftfcft BctL 
kliJilmkulL 


[^rlphnaiDl, 

t 


w 




Tixntba DbtL Fan k tragi cl*. 


8. A. Ftift m Anujrii* YinfraN M TAiheU fllffl 
A.D.™. Cbifukjaj 4M 

A. JJ. *h 

fi. 3. BW =■ A. D. (71 


VarMhji. 

itaiL* n. 

A. D. lHje Oknpi 

K im PrTl, 


From these lists we learn with certainty that Kokalla JI 
was of the same generation ns Amogha Varsha II RAsh- 
trakuta, who was reigning in A. D. 972; and that ho was 
the nephew of Vontha Devi, whose husband Yiknvmaditya 
IV ChAlukya died m A. D- 973. His generation, there¬ 
fore, belongs to the period about 980 to 1000 A. D. That 
this was Ids real date, wc have further evidence in the fact, 
that his father, Yuvardjd, had fought with VAbjnti Rdjli 
of Dh&r, three of whose dates, A. D. 971, 979, and 907, are 
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known. 1 It is also recorded that Kokalla’s grandson Kama 
warred with Bhima Deva of GujnrAt, A. IX 1022 to 1072; 
and with Bhoja Deva of Dhar, of whom we have an i □ scrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1021, and who is known to have been 
alive in A. I). 1042. But there is also an inscription of a 
Kokalln at Kliajuritha, which is dated in Sam vat 1058, or 
A. JX 1001, just two years after the death of Eij/i Dhanm 
Chandd. It seems probable, therefore, that KokaHa If. 
may have made a successful invasion of the Chandel teni- 
tory after the accession of Gauds Kiija, the son of Dfaanga. 
Gllnggeva Bcya, the son of Xokalla, probably reigned for 
only a short time, as nothing is recorded of him save that he 
died at Pmy&ga, or Allahabad. Kama, the son of GAnggova, 
may, therefore, have succeeded as early as 1020 A. IX,‘or 
certainly not later than 1040, which agrees exactly with the 
notices already quoted, which make him a contemporary of 
liJiuna Deva of Gujarftt and of Bhoja Deva of Dliftr. His 
own inscription is dated in Samrst 703, on Monday, the 9th 
of the waning moon of Phajgun. But this date is no doubt 
reckoned according to the era adopted by the Kulachuri 
.. J” of Chedi, which in other inscriptions is called some* 
times the Chedi Sammt and sometimes the Kulachuri 
Sammt. 

riin, exact beginning of the Chedi Sam vat baa not yet 
been absolutely determined. If we take the year A. IX 
1040 as the date of Iiis accession, the initial point of the 
Chedi Samvat will be A. IX 249; for 793 being the second 
Jear of his reign, the difference between 792 and 1040 is 218 

* lls011 find that ^* he y™ T 1011 A. IX, 

If p C ;S lCdl ^ Tatj nt Y Jrdinff to th ' 8 ™c^ning the 
9th day of 1 hdtptm had* was a Monday. I find also that the 

lit a s^nd inscription from 
KAjim, in which the date is specially designated as the 
Kulachurt Samvat, Xliis date is expressed as follows*— 

£Mun mmtattart 890 Migka ma*i 

***** pufoAe RatAat&tamfam Bud ha din?. 

>. A second inscription from SeorinArAyan is also dated in 
the Kulachuri Sattical m the year 896, A/noin ntdi some. A 


X II.^7? r ™A. J r ,J ! t^ Be ' 1 ** 1 ****• 8< * iet *‘‘ XJEX, P .137./„A. D. S7l ; it,d 
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third inscription, also from 81*011 card van, gives its date as 
“ Chedi Samvat 9!9.” And a fourth inscription from Klin rod 
is dated in “ Chedi Samvat 933” It is to bo noted that those 
four inscriptions, in which the name of the era is specially 
distinguished as the Chedi or Kidachuri Samvat do not belong 
to the Chedi Hazhayas of Tripun, but to the liatn&vali Hni- 
hayas, or eastern branch of the family which ruled over 
Mah& Kasai a, with I intan pur for its capital. In all the in¬ 
scriptions of the Kulachuris of Chedi that I have yet seen, 
the date is simply recorded as S a meat witliout any distinctive 
name; hut, from the synchronisms which I have already 
brought forward, there can lie no douht that the whole of 
their inscriptions are dated in the Samvat which bears their 
names . * 1 

IV.—JAB ALP UB INSOEIPTION. 

This important inscription was engraved on two plates of 
copper, each 18 by 12 inches, The plates were transferred to 
t he NAgpur Museum, where a NAgari transcript was made by 
some one imperfectly acquainted with the characters. The 
first plate is still in the Museum; but the second, which con¬ 
tained both the date and the name of the reigning prince, 
has been stolen. J Tills is the more unfortunate, as both the 
date and the king’s name beyond all douht have been 
wrongly rendered in the N&gnri transcript. The latter is 
given as Sri Maheftt Kama, which I can correct to Sri mad 
Gaya Kama ; but the date I am unable to restore. It is given 
in the transcript as Samvat 529; and is quoted by Mr. Grant as 
Samvat 52g, with a suspicion that it may have heen wrongly 
read. Now Gaya Kama’s grandfather, Kama Deva, began to 
reign in the year 792 of the Chedi Samvat; and Gaya Kama 
himself, who was reigning in 902 of the same era, had been 
succeeded by his son, Kara Smha Dev a, before 007. The 
three generations had, therefore, just covered one whole 
century; and Gaya Kama’s reign must Ik* fixed from about 


1 Sir Willi*™ wtmt** thiL ttm w n ctflfwj itmeribed Taj Mj£ Kama «n 

the dedicttlon of * tijjijrpla it Ja^lpiir tlutril Summit [143.' r lodrii*l Avktfc SflfifLj, Hciigrii, 

VI. 026 . notik If Ik* 1 hm bee n rend correcUj, Ibr d*ie mail be mkrjned in Xhi 

Spkb wh which uriutii mtkt (H3 x 78 3021 A. P. fof Kiuti*. 

1 Tliff lame ikEalttj bup aiiflutiya U3n|ij pf the ilUCfitod cop^r-^b t« iu the Jfuicua 

of lilt Eteu^itl Ajlntic Sock 11 v. 
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870 to 903 of the Chedi Sam vat. Perhaps 879 was the 
actual date on the plate. 

In the first plate we have the usual genealogy of the 
Kulachuri kings of Chedi from Yuvarfjd Deva, through 
Kokaila [whose name was read as Koktixya], GAnggeya Deva, 
Kama Deva, and Y&sa Kama Deva, the father of Gaya 
Kama Deva. The last words on this plate are— 


Paramo &Aaf{draka Mu Ad 'rd/d di irdja 
par amtjtvara Sri lama JJera pd —* 

which are continued in the transcript of the second plate.— 

dd**dhfdta i paranii Maft&ata MaAAraj&dhirdja Moirarata paramo 
maietteara friialimgdiiAipaU nija bkujo parjUtatvapat 1 , gajapaiL 
nanpaii rdjga InjadAipad Sri mad, GA-l'A-KARtfA-DEVA, 

The whole of this string of titles is applied in the Kumblii 
copper-plates to J ijaya sitt/ta j)eta t and I mav add that the 
first eleven etokas of the Kumbhi plates arc word for word 
the same as the first eleven aloha* of the Jahalpur plates. 
In these, however, we liave a much longer account of Yasa 
Kama, besides an additional aloha given to Kama Deva 
Of GAnggeya Deva, it is said that he died at the f^t of 

the tenian tree [the famous akshay bat] at PravAga, along 

with 150 of his wives.* His son Kama Deva built a fort 
named Kama Meru, bom which flowed the river Karcavati 
(the Kiyan or Cain river). His son was Yasa Kama Deva, 
at whose accession the Einis of Hunn race were joyful. He 
worshipped Ehimeswara Deva. His son was It'djA Gava 
Kama, who, with his queen, his son, his minister, his 
general, his family priest, liis treasurer (and several other 
officials), having bathed in the NannadA at the time of the 
““J Monday, the 10th of the waning moon 
of Mfigh m the Samvat year-**, made a grant of the 
village of latinkar in the division of JAuli-p a tan (the 

Jflb ^P Ur ) a Brahm * n named Hari Samian, the son 
of ft &go and grandson of Khava, 


l Read u pdddxwrira, 

***» . AmlU* to lliit wtieh WuSK~ Li'S**' 1 “■ „"?!? V™ 

SSSSSEftJSi'^ 
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V.—YASAH-KARNA INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription on copper was first publish™! hy Profes¬ 
sor Hall, with a short abstract of its contents, which contains 
all that is worth preserving 1 —- 

“ We are hero told," ho says, “that in Anno 1177, corre¬ 

sponding to A. IX 1130, a transfer of land eh! interest was made in pre¬ 
sence of King Govintla Chandra of Kanaoj, anJ hia court. The pro¬ 
perty that exchanged hands, the village of Karan da, and the tolla of 
Karanda, in the j>attaU of Antaniln, passed from the possession of Bhat- 
tiraka Endrasiva, a royal chnplaia, into that of the Thakkur Vasishtha. 
Hodrasiva, it is stated, was invested with his estate by itaja Yas&hkuba. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this was the ruler ofChedi, and how 
could the king of Kanauj have had authority, save ns the result of con¬ 
quest, over soil which was once under his contra! ? " 

Professor ITall is, no doubt, right in identifying this Raja 
Yasahkarna with the king of Chedi, ns the two kingdoms of 
Kaiiauj and Chedi were conterminous for a long distance, 
somewhere about the latitude of Rewn. As the grant is 
said to have been made to the very person who transfers it, 
we have a limit to the period by which Yasahkarna 1 s grant 
must have preceded its transfer. It may lie accepted, I 
think, an quite certain, that Rudrasivu, the family priest, was 
not under 30 years of age when he received the grant, and 
as very nearly certain that he was not over 00 years when he 
made the transfer. Raja Yasahkarna of Chedi must there¬ 
fore have been reigning within 30 years of A. D. 1120, or in 
A. D. 1090, which agrees with the period which I have 
already assigned to Kim on other evidence, from A. D. 1070 
to 1100. 

i he district of Antarftia, in which Karanda was situated, 

1 believe to be the country immediately to the cast of Rewn, or 
tiw; " included space" [AntarftlaJ, lying between the Kaimur 
hills on the south, and the nameless range which bounds the 
right bank of the Tons river. This valley is conterminous 
with the Kan tit district .of Mira a pur, which must always 
have belonged to the R&thors of Kanauj. The An tan'll a 
here mentioned is, perhaps, the same district as the Antarci- 
palta of Raja Hast in's inscription, as the country about Rewa 
must almost certainly have formed part of his dominions. 
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VI.—TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

Tliis inscription, which is only 14J inches by 13 inches, 
is engraved on a light-green stone. The letters are small, 
and arc generally in good order. It mentions Gaya Kama 
as the reigning king, and his son Nara Sinha Deva as the 
Yuva Raja, or heir apparent. I read the date as 002 of the 
Chedi Samvat. TJie word *tti is aq>elt with the wrong a, but 
as it is preceded by w (tea, “ nine ," and is followed by the 
name of the month and day, there can be no doubt that it 
is intended for *ai, or “ hundred. ” 

The inscription simply records that in the time of Raja 
Gaya Kama Dow, and his son Nam Sinhn Deva, the Yuva 
Raja, a certain brahman, named Rhnva-brnhma, built a 
temple to MahAdew.; and that Prithivi-dhara, the son of 
Dharanidbara composed the inscription. The date is discuss^ 
cd in another place. I read it as Wednesday (Budhc), the 
1st of Jyeshtha Sudi, Samvat 002 (of the Chedi era). 

VII.— BHERA-GIIAT INSCRIPTION. 

Wc arc fortunate in having a complete translation of this 
inscription by the competent"pen of Professor Mali.' It is 
dated in the year 907 of the Chedi Samvat, and records the 
building of a temple to Siva under the name of Indu Mauli, 
or “ Moon-crested," under the name of Vaidyan&tha, toge¬ 
ther with a matha, or cloister, and a vyakhdrHta&la, or “ hall 
of learning, ” with gardens, attached to the temple. I have 
already discussed the probability of this temple being the 
present Chaunsat Jogizn of Bhcra GliAt. I Jiave also a strong 
suspicion that the name of Bhcra Ghiil may have been deriv¬ 
ed from that of V%idyandiha. In speaking of the bat hin g 
place, the name would certainly have been shortened, by the 
omission of rtdt&o, to j Qatdytt-Qk&t which might easily'have 
been corrupted to the present form of Bbera, or Bheda 
Ghftt, Queen Alhanft Devi, the builder, was the widowed 
queen of Gaya Kama Deva. Her father was Raja Viiaya 
Sinha, Ruler of MewAr, who married SyAmalA Devi, the 
daughter of UdayAditya, king of MAlwa. She was therefore 
a direct representative of two of the most famous royal fami¬ 
lies of medieval India, the Gobhilas of Mow&r and the Pra- 
mAras of MAlwa. Her marriage with Gaya Kama shows 
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that the Kuhehuris of Chedi were of equal social rank with 
the highest Eajpufc races. 

Two villages are mentioned as haring been made over for 
the maintenance of the temple. One named Undi in the 
canton of Jfiiili* is most probably the present village of 
Undm t five miles to the south-south-west of Bhera CJhit. 
Them is, however* another village named j Emte&a in the map, 
which is only one mile and a half to the south-east of libera 
Gliilt, winch may perhaps dispute the claim of Undia. The 
second village called Makarapataka f situated at the base of 
the hills to the south of the Narinodii, I have failed to 
identify* 

As this inscription relate (he genealogy of the Kula- 
churls from Kokaibt downwards, and is mainly devoted to an 
account of their exploits and marriages, I Mill here give the 
full translation made by Professor Hall 

^Qmf Glory to Siva I 

ff I, May the lunar digit on the brow of Lhe Moon-bedecked, which 
digit, though but one and individual, yet even in the alienee of evening 
constantly tegete the conviction, a* pertains to the opulent in attend¬ 
ants, that it id the second, augment jour prosperity* and preserve it 
unimpaired I 

" May the ranges of sacred watering-boothi;—chafed by the creep¬ 
ing and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders on the hood 
of Siva—protect you. Is it lines of white lotuses that present them- 
*d™? Or divi^.-nsa of the moon ? Or gems of virtoom deeds? Or 
else, the sloughs of serj>enta ? Or, again, eruptions of ashes ? Thus are 
they made the subject of speculation by the immortals 

w 3, That which is a pure pervading element ; that by whose revo* 
lotions the earth is ilium m:i ted; that which on parts happiness to the 
eye« of the world ; that wbfch is tl te cause of diversity among savors 
and the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene j that which m a receptacle 
surcharged with odor ; be that sacrifices; that which is absolutely cold ; 
and that which is tactile, hat devoid of color: may Siva, by virtue of 
these material forms, defend you, 

"4. May Nilakautha—exciting, by tbe display of his javelin and 
battle-axe, affection in his votaries; the smeared with camphor; and 
exultant in his dance—confer on you all objects of desire. 

" 5. May the Elephant-f&ctfl—eonuterleitiag ivory whiter limn tie 
jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment potent to dispel tbe darkness of 
multitadinous impediments, and free from the smallest stain—compas¬ 
sionately accord to you supremo felicity. 

6. ff May Saras wati— practising, with manifold elocution, oil her 
do view ; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment of whoao 
blandishments, meu inspire, in assemblies, tbe highest reverence—tup* 
port you. 
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7, " In the lunar Ime there was a flovereign, by Dame Arjuna: pip- 
BesBorofa thousand arms; q fire by Digit and day* in subduing the 
hearts, cue after another, of all dwellers id the throe worlds; by bin 
effulgence putting contempt on other monarchs; and, hy the recollec- 
twn of whom, tilings long ago lost, or taken by thieves, are even to this 
tby recovered. 

8. u Among hh descendants arose Kakalh Dev&, n famous lord of 
earth, whose story, though rcurat wonderful, is yet not mythical, wear¬ 
ing a majestic aspect, and who^e name, invoked!, was the sole resort that 
produced joy to the triple universe. 

0. if From him sprung King Glngeya Deva, who, hy the discomfi¬ 
ture of hostile prince, sustaining hugo mountains of pride, acquired infi¬ 
nite distinction, and who* an all-bestowing tree to suppliants* as making 
Mount Meni unworthy of similitude, placed this earth, though lying 
below, above elysium, and rendered it si lit habitation For the gods. 

M* * The vine of whose renown-—a vine sprinkled with the nectar 
of meritorious achievements, and premotive of pure excellence—expanded 
itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic egg. 

11. " Of bim—-who replenished With gold the ocean of importunities 
cf his crowd of petitioners £ and of coveted celebrity—was torn King 
Kama. 

IS. 4i Which king, unprecedented in splendour, maintaining the full 
energy of heroism, the PAndya discontinued violence; the MtintEa 
renounced all inelination of arrogance; the Kanga negotiated an midi- 
ence ; the Vangn, with tho Kalirigns, was solicitous to do thcrofter ; 
the Kim, like a parrot, stayed in his house, as a cage* and the 11 non 
dismissed his elation h 

J3. tl Princes at variance with him; whose eoneorts severally thus 
protested : 1 This whole country^ which he enjoys in consequence of the 
defeat of onr lords; will we, as it were, diminish to view ; for that, by 
the tears springing from oor eyes, we hove made great the seas; and wo 
have, moreover, aggrandized them hy the surpassing water of our jewels. 1 

14* ff From him tire lUustriotiii YasaJi Kama derived his honorable 
origin; who lighted up the circuit of the quarter with the moon of the 
fame which accrued to him from devastating Chanp&.rnnya; whose 
heart woe free from crookedness ; pre-eminent esteem^ enriched them 
by his munificence. 

15. t£ Ft ora him a treasure of the perfection of all virtues, ioscrut~ 
able, sprung King Gaya Kama Deva; the very sun of whose grandeur 
availed to bring about the uprising of a oea of desolation to the wives 
of hie foes. 

Id. “ A monarch was ho, who, in brightness of complexion, otitrivai¬ 
led orpi merit; who wns a cornucopia of probity, a garland of diffusive 
merits, the one destroyer of the border of his enemies, o£ nnsullied 
splendour in battle, restrain rag tlie wicked by his beaming glory, tmd 
whose sword was of the keenest. 

M raoe ff0Q v of Gobhila is of note among the nations. 

Therein was born King Hansapdlaj hy whose thronging armaments 
equipped with gallantry, and irresistible the marshalled squadrons of all 
combined antagonists were humiliated. 
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IS* The of his body was the fortunate King 1 Vairmnhn ; 
whose feet were tinged by the reflection of the head-gems in the front- 
lets of nil tributary chieftains, prostrate in net of fealty, a repository 
of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum to imperious suitors* 

l&i u He, Vairisinha, moreover, consigned lbe kinsmen of his ad- 
vorearieti to the recesses of deep caverns, and entering in person, caused 
that their women neglected their tresses altogether, 

BO* "Of him was bom King Vijayasdtihn; the good fortune of 
whose ftiCs was overborne by the pressure of liis comeliness and chivalry 
deserving the congratulation# of ul! the people; and the moon of whoso 
glory was waxing in the world continual ly. 

al« " SytUnuR Devi, the beauteous daughter of I7doy^ditya,suprcnte 
ruler of the realm of Maldva, was his consort; a talisman of bountiful 
courses, and lauded for her elegance, 

22, "Of him King VijiyoEJuba, equal to the custody of the world, 
was home by her, ALhanA Devi ; in presentment the rootless, fluttering 
pennon of her long descended lineage: ns the wife of Sankara had her 
origin from the Master of moan tains, by Mena, and as the Spouse of 
Subhrabhanu sprang from Daksha r creator of the human family by 
V£rint. 

$3, ** King Gaya Kama, celebrating nuptial rites with her, bestowed 
on her the highest affection ; even o*t Sankara on Siva, 

24. 11 She a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnacle-ball of accom¬ 
plish menls p a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excellencies, brought 
forth, by King Gaya Kama, a son. King Karasinha Deva, 

25. “Of him, the prosperous King Narasinha Dovu, may the reful¬ 
gent moon of glory as it were irnbuo the walls of the directions with 
grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the earth, obtaining i» 
him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, as that of foregone mighty 
monarch* it shall take no slightest thought 

26 + u May hit younger brother Jayasinha Deva in wondrous wit=e 
doing honor to his brother, the first-born; like as far Kama regard 
was had by Saumitri—he eminently victorious; who strong-armed, 
defeated his enemies J hosts'* strefitanfc as thundering clouds, teeming 
with strategy, and comprising warrior* of most stalworth frames. 
Bravo f 

27. "That lady the open-handed Alb auk Devi, mother of the happy 
Nnmeinha Dm, occasioned this sanctuary of Indumauli to be erected, 
and thia cloister, with its admirable pavement, 

26. "The same by the agency of her commissioners constructed this 
Ml of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two ranges 
attached to the tempi# of Sftmbbu* 

29. "To this divinity, entitled Ymdyanfithn, the qoeeu—to the end 
that her good deed* might be blotoned set—apart the village known by 
the namuof Undl in the canton of J&iili, with all the dues eligible 
therefrom. 

SO* * In like manner sto appropriated another village, called 
Mokarap&taka^ situated at the base of the hills, on the south bank of 

NarowSL 
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8L " Let Die auspicious RudrartUi, a PzUtSpaU ascetic# of the Lfita 
race, and his heirs spiritual, fitly ndniaidster thtr duties of the charge of 
this establishment, till Sdmbbu shad mute out the duration of the 
sphere#. 

3£. "In the family of Maaoin connected with throe l ran dies# those 
of Bhflrgava, Vaitthiwya, and Savetim was boro of MaheaWani so 
called one Dharauidbnm byimcne# a person of worship# repute# and 
good presence* 

83. " By whom adorned with seemly radiance as bis frontlet, replete 
with exuberance of waited tenderness# and whose gratifying condition 
long endured the three worlds wore, so to speak, irradiated. 

M* "His son Frlthvidharm—who has scanned the further shore of the 
profound main of all science, and whose concourse of disciples hm con¬ 
quered scholastically the round of qua tiers—transcribed this encomium. 

35. " His Frithwidhara's younger brother, of singular skill among 
«uch as are conversant in logic, the learned SfcxLhar&j as was his appel¬ 
lation, composed this memorial. 

3d* "Ail this the Artificer called Kllie# proficient in the ordinance 
of Viswakarmait, has ragulated# as Prithti dbpofed the earth* 

37. " Mahidhera, son of the chief craftsman, BAlagiuha, wrought 
this stone with characters; as the firmament is bestrewn with stars, 
Sunday# the 11th day of the light fortnight of Mfcrga# in the year 

Till.—EHA11HUT INSCRIPTION 

This? inscription is valuable, as showing that the rule of 
the Kulockuri Kings extended certainly as far north as 
B liar hut, about half-wa/y between Jabalpur and Allahabad. The 
first four lines of the inscription give the titles of Nanism]in 
Deva In exactly the same words as are applied to hia father 
Gaya Kama Deva on the Jabalpur copper plates# and to Im 
nephew Vijaya Sinha on the Kumblri copper-plates* 1 The 
following is the text of the record which contains several 
mistakes such as bat tar a ku anti Buddhe for bha tiara ka and 
Budhe f and others, which show that the inscriber was pro¬ 
bably ignorant as well its careless. 

J.—fi-vrwLt £ri pamm blwftirtiJfA **h fcrfijftrJbiriy pnjmmwwra gri 
2.^Viimiw!£'i‘j p&dinticMhj&La paninm hattuaka mahA rc^diirijidhcinkj* pun 
3—tulwar* pdf* mabiwni Tn*lk dli bgiWlliipali nija bhsijo narjiu A 
4 l—S wapati, Gajapfcti. NampatL raja trijiklkipti SriliiAn NARA 
s — SlNfiA-DEVA thanmih VflJvnVH tframwkmy* nnhii* 

6--*ja-puLra Sri KjHUTADITTi pulra HlKUU IJEVA kujfc baliah 
7,—Swavat 003 SravAim Skdi $ liudrlk. 

In a separate line l>elow lire the words; 

Mdiit Sri Matl&la Deva. The record was engraved by 
order of Prince EallALi Doth, the son of KesnvMitya and 
grandson of RajA Kara-Sinha Deva, 

1 UeDjfrJ Alia Ik &arici/i *fciarnjd J VIII, 4S& 
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IX.—TE1VAR INSCRIPTION. 


This inscription Is now deposited in the Nagpur Museum. 
It measures 2 feet & inches by 1 foot IQ inches, and con¬ 
tains 27 lines of closely packed letters, but the whole is so 
weather-woni as to be In many parts quite illegible, and in 
others very dillieult to decipher. It was seen by Professor 
Hall in Jabalpur, who gives the following account of it: 1 * — 

** When pnsring through the station of Jabalpur in February of lost 
year flftfiAL 1 found in the museum at that place a somewhat weather¬ 
worn inscription, hitherto iimbtod, of ihv same class as those which 
precede* Unhappily I bud neither kosiire nor health to take a copy of 
it The date it Lears is Sam vat G£6 ” 


Stunt'd* ShafJ j iu wiptHam w/mimiMtfepi 9£&+ 

It# potit was Sosihuro, son of Bhutan idham; and it make# mention 
of NiioiiiiimUj son of Al till id hom, us n SutfadAdnr. Three of these names 
we have met with in the record of 007. At the foot of the stone, the 
ensuing benediction, in tin? Aryu measure, is legible without difficulty. 

Yflvat sdryAchaudrau vAtAvafajh nabhastle tapatah tAvat 
kirtanameiat kirtyai kartuh atlursm chuyAt* 

" As long as the euo and moon, going and returning, shall fihmein the 
firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, &mductm$ to the renown of 
the doer transaction herein ittcmorwiiMd/ > 

I have found the name of Juya Sin ft n Dem in both the 
24th and 25th lines* anti the tribal name of iCulacknri-Kukt 
in the middle of the 13th line. A mom minute examination 
would no doubt reveal other names of the rulers of Chedi* 
but the result would hardly repay the trouble. 


X,—TEW All INSCRIPTION* 

Roth the discovery and the translation of this short in¬ 
scription are due to Professor Hall. 3 It is dated in the year 
928 [of the Chcdi Samvatj w hile Kara Sinba Deva was still 
reigning. The record is so short that I may give its transla¬ 
tion in full— 

Is —“We render homage to the supreme LSruEjmi'i, who h intellect 
and felicity; adored by Brahma and the other inferior dtitka; Mah&- 
deTa, god of gods, parent of the world* 

£ h _ (tf The son of the fortunate King Gayfi Kama, the auspicious 

King Nora Sinba Bera, has conquered the earth. May the fortunate 
Jaya Sinha Deva, his younger brother, long be triumphant. 


1 AiufcriEBim Oriental Satiety'# J<mnial r VF, 

$ Arecrlft&CriffBhil Sodfity'i JeUrnaJ, VI, &3 J- 
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3.—Kesavo, sod of the late A Laden Asl.ika, the Brahma a so filled, 
procured thi* temple of Iawam to be constructed. 

“In the jour 928, Sunday, the 6th day of the light fortnight of 
Srivann; the moon being in tkt at/eritm H»l# 

“Family name of Kesavi the collector Katyina; his residence, the 
village of Sikba, in MiUvika.” 

This inscription is valuable for its date, as we learn from 
another inscription dated in 8. 932, that both Nara Sinha and 
Mr brother .Taya Binhn had died in the short interval of four 
years. But that Jaya outlived Ills brother and reigned for 
a brief period, we learn from the following inscription. 

XI.—TE1VA11 INSCRIPTION. 

This nearly perfect inscription is 3 feet C inches long by 
1 foot 8 inches broad, and contains 21 lines. It Is unfortu¬ 
nately broken right across near the middle, but the fracture is 
so clean that very few, if any, of the letters are lost. It 
opens with the usual invocation to Siva and ends with the 
words Kriifuthjn jyateh, The genealogy opens with the 
descent of the Kulachuri kings from Atri, but the details 
begin with Yuva Uftjn Deva, after whom follow K oka I la, 
G&ngeya Deva, Kama Deva, Ya$ah Kama, Gayfi Kama, 
Kara Sin ha and his brother Jaya Sinha. The inscription 
was recorded during the reign of Jaya Sinha, who is called 
Srinian Mahitrij Jaya Sinha Deva in one place and 
Kshiiipati and Nripati in others. The genealogy of Alkan6 
Beiii, the queen of Gay& Kama, is the same as that recorded 
in the .Hhera Ghftt inscription} but the wording is some¬ 
what different. In that record her mother Sy ft mala Devi 
is called the daughter of Uday&ditya, king of Mftlava, 
MdifitavutndaUdhindihodayddiiyasuid, 
while in the . present inscription she is said to be the 
“daughter of UdayAditya, lord of Dbftra,’ 1 

])kiir&dhixodaydditya-mi&, 

We thus learn that Dh&m, and not Ujain, was the capital of 
Uday thirty a. 

I cannot find any date, nor do I see the name of Vi jaya 
Sinha Deva, the son of Jaya Sinha, who, as we know from 
the Kumbhi inscription, had already succeeded his father in 
the year 932 of the Cbedi era. The date of the present 
record is therefore fixed between the narrow limi ts of the 
four years 928 to 932. 
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XII.—TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription, on a dark reddish-brown stone. Is in two 
pieces, measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth by 2 feet in 
height. Hut each piece is imperfect at the top, and on one 
side, what remains is in fair order, and consists of 25 lines, 
wanting at both beginning and end, I hare, however, man¬ 
aged to' make out that it was a record of Jaya Sinha Deva 
during his short reign, which was limited between the year 
928, when his elder brother Nam Sinha was still reigning, 
and 932, when we know that his son Yijaya Sinha Deva had 
ascended the throne. I find the name of Sri Yasahka [raa 
Deva] in the 11th lino; but that of Srimftn Jaya [Sinha 
Deva] had already appeared in the 7th line; and in the 10th 
line he is distinctly entitled king [nripatij; 

Samara Sahara Jayi Jaya Sinha Deva nripatirijayati. 
Further, in the 18th line I find his son’s name— 

Jaya&lu Vtjaya Sinha. 

This 'record may therefore be placed about the year 930 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

XIII.—TEWAH INSCRIPTION. 

The only notice of this inscription is due to Professor 
TTftll * 1 He* found two undeclphcrcd inscriptions in the 
Jabalpur museum— 

«But both too nearly worn out ever to be read in their entirety. 
Tho Inter, dated in the year 951 of an unknown era, exhibit* the names 
of king tinyi Kama, of SasMhara, pauJifc and poet, and of the engraver 
Nima Deva, of Mahidiiara," 

As I could not find any trace of this inscription at Jabal¬ 
pur, 1 conclude that it must have been removed to the N&g- 
pur museum, where, however, I failed to find it, 

XIVKUMBHI IN S C RIETION. 

The text and translation of this inscription were first 
published In 1839; but the reading was so full of errors that 
its revision was happily undertaken by Professor Hall in 
1862 * According to my information, the two copper-plates on 


i Bwjn] Aiiitic Society't Junraftl, IS0], ft, 
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which the inscription is engraved were found at Kochniir, a 
Email village mile from Kumbhi, on the Heian or Hi ran, 
javati river. They are said to huve been a pair of email 
plates and to have been discovered by a Kurmi Zemindar 
when digging a kah, or grain-pit, outside his bouse. I heard 
also that a second pair of targe copper-plates were found 
about I 860 by a Uoisakbi Kol. They had no ring or seal. 
It seems probable Hint the last pair were the Jabalpur elates 
which I have already described. 

As the Kumblii inscription is rather a long one. I gladly 
avail myself of Professor Hall’s abstract, which contains all 
tliat is worth preserving for historical purposes. 


The inscription beg-ina with a doiologv to Vishnu; to the lotus of 
j ' t0 Brn ??*’ who originated therefrom; to Brahmi's son Atri. 
and to the moon which emanated from one of Atri's eyes. Pram the 
?)° utl * { 6 daughter ot the sun, sprung Bodhana; and from 

him was hem Purflravaa, who had to wife Urvaii and Earth. Among 
the descendants of Purlinvas was Bbamta, To him the Haibayas traced 
their origin; and from these come KttrtovJrya, the founder of the family 
ot KnUchun. To tins family belonged the last dynasty that dominated 


"Beginning wiih Yuvarajs, fatLer of Kokalla, and ending with 

i J a TwcO h h n beir '“^rr^’ tLe !m0 ° f kin G» rect *rded in the inscription 

fomUw k u lVD r hat - i tb ?' r . IJ:lnles necd not be repeated. Of their 

iTa^ de e t!ihd on f UnUabed Wltt A ^ facta » Editions! to these which 
J led <)n f <™« onasiww. Gat. gey a died at Pfayig* or Alla- 

ttl’Tl ZZ e ^ mfer *•* Ks wives, amounting ioLud uum- 
1 .1 v b UD “|«dj underwent cremation with the mortal remains of their 
tod. Kama built the cdy of Karnavati. The consort of Gayilra™* 
orGayetafya was AlbaoA; and that of Vijayn Sinha was Ur* 9 £ 
1 appellation* of these two ladies have hitherto been misrepresented 

, cro ' Vn - Vll ' ,, °? Chiwttji, in the pnttalg nf Sambala, is transferred 

sssi 

Si* rojh^i| J fun°the^giua” ■ ^and^hi^ofikiii 
designations are added of three more whose tmJi are kotsp^itied 

tn bflfE’EnrF % hf 0D 1 ***’ yet brought 

Tripurt; and that their kiogd™ the? ^V'" 

it was called cET We i&SmlS SS 

Mai«it?yu(3!u a e ™^ lt “Wng: the just, His 

i, f Br :j. 11; / ! - a ■ <ul "^ lion in destroying odour-!>ni ring elephants, 
‘"W*—*" OMtiJUd Trifuri, th. 35 
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In the 23rd verse of this inscription we have the distinct 
announcement, that Jaya Sinha Imd succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Chetli— 

Sri Jaya Sinha Dew nripatirdjyabhishekam wipe. 

Here we have not only the title of ^ king {nripa), but a 
proof of his inauguration or coronation in the term dbiitshfika. 
The grant was made daring the reign of his son Raja 
Vijnya Sinha in the year 932 of the Chedi Samvat, 1 nnoe 
A java Sinha being the heir-apparent. 

XV— gopalpur INSCRIPTION. 

The first notice of this inscription is also duetto Professor 
Hal), who was informed that the tablet was broken in an 
attempt to remove it.* It is still at Gopfilpur, a village 2 
miles to the south-east of Rhera GMt. where my copies were 
£ken Tlie stone is 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and contains 21 lines. It « very much 
Lured in the leaser half, which form, the left ^dc, and m 

the rightist it is i„ mauy ,da«, £? « 

distinct. Professor Hall gives some portions of the test, on 

which he remarks— . 

t.™ tb. M of Arj», .«■* SrT^rSL^ 
Knlaetiuri. Ken,., Te*too. J tf 

It has no data. o« noticed by Professor nail; but the 
name of Sri Vifaya Sinha Hera Nripa, winch 
16th line, shows tliat it cannot be earlier than the year 93- 

of the Chedi era, 

XVI.—TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This is only a fragment of an inscription on a dark-green 

.JXed8 

feonly lOmoheslong RW 1 *, otthc fi ' st f ine . 

uieven lm« of inscription, “clndm^ .1 ^ some 

It \ b ^r 0 L^ch S ,nS*to riml other piece., which would 
Tip toTorapiete V [see rim name of Tripura in the 7th 

-f ^ U3 ‘ ™ 
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line, and of Smhapura in the 8th line* I find also the name 
of Blilma FAla and of Hah& Simudra in the 4th line. The 
characters are a little more than half inch in height, and of 
the square form usually found in the later inscriptions of 
Nara, Sinlia and his brother Jaya Sinha. 

From all these inscriptions 1 have compiled the following 
genealogy of the Kulackuri Rajas of Chedi, beside which, for 
the sate of ready reference and comparison, I have arranged 
the genealogies of the kings of all the neighbouring 
countries, including the RJthtors of Kanauj, the Frames of 
M:\lw a, the Gobhilns of McwAr, And the Chandels of Mahoba. 
On the left I have given the approximate dates at the rate 
, ‘ or eac ^ generation, and under each name I have 

placed the actual dates of the Christian era. In the three 
known instances of long reigns, those of Govinda Rfkthor, 
Bhojfl PramAra, and Dhanga Chandella, there is some dis- 
erepancy when l compared with the approximate dates, hut it 
will be seen that these are speedily rectified in succeeding 
generations. ° 
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have assigned to the Kubchuri kings. Perhaps a somewhat 
higher rate than 25 years per generation might be allowed : 
but after a rather extensive scrutiny I have found that 25 
years is as nearly as possible the exact average of an Indian 
generation. Out of 16 families, counting 111 generations, 
the total duration was 3,442 years, which gives an average of 
24-41 years to each generation. The means vary from 
20-25 years to 28 75 years. Occasionally there nmy he three 
or four long generations, as amongst the Jluglials from Aklwir’s 
accession in 1556 to .Aurangreb’s death in 1707, there w ere 
four generations, covering 151 years, which gives the very high 
average oE 37j years to a generation. But these four reigns 
were very exceptional, as Akbar was only 13 years old when 
he ascended the throne, and Aurangzcb was nearly 90 years 
old when he died, and the true average was obtained after the 
next 12 years, when two more generations had disappeared, 
so that six generations had passed away in 163 years, giving 
only 27 years to each. I am therefore satisfied that the rate 
of 25 years is a very near average whenever the number of 
generations exceeds five or six. 

The following notes regarding the kings of Chedi are 
taken partly from their own inscriptions, and partly from 
those of the neighbouring princes, with w hom they fought 
or formed alliances. The information thus obtained is not 
very extensive, but it covers a long period of the history of 
Central India, of w hich little or nothing was previously known. 
It is, however, both exact and trustworthy, two rare qualities 
in early Indian history. 

The Kulec&ttris, or Kalachitri#) for the name is written 
both ways, claim to he descended from the Moon through 
Atri and Yadu, They are, therefore, Somvansi Tilda vas, 
.From Yadu was descended Haihaya, who gave his name to 
the Uaihayas, and from him Kirtavirya, who in every in¬ 
scription is stated to he the founder of the Kttlachuri family. 
The origin of this name is quite unknown; hut it is un¬ 
doubtedly old. as it is round in an inscription of the Cha- 
lukyas as early as the reign of Mangnla, or Mangnlisa, the 
son of Pubkesi before A. D. 550. This king boasts of 
having overcome Buddha Baja, the son of ^ankaragana. 
The latter name is a rare one, and the only other examples 
of it known to me are in the Kubchuri family. But as a 
later inscription of the Chfilukyas describes the fierce Man- 
galisa os “ ravishing the power of the Kulachuris like a 
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thunderbolt,” there can be little doubt that the two names of 
Sankaragniia and Buddha belong to the Kulachuri dynasty 
of Chedl In a third inscription the Chillukyas claim to 
have acquired the kingdom of the princes of the Kulachuri 
dynasty. 

But the kingdom of the KuJnchuris must have ljeen 
established at least three centuries before the time of Man- 
gahsa ChAlukya, as the dates of tlieir inscriptions all refer 
to a period close to A. 35. 249 as the initial point of the 
Kiikichurij or Chedi, Samval. The inscription of Man* 
galisa is dated at full length, but the numeral word 
is unfortunately doubtful It was read as ckahatawa by 
General Legrand Jacob, but I think it must be intended 
for Chaturtha Samr-ttfuttra, the 4th year, which would bo 
about A. 35. 533. We thug get a glimps of the Kulaehu- 
ris just three centuries after their first establishment, and 
then all becomes dark again for about three centuries more, 
when Kokalta J>eva I. appears upon the scene. But from 
his time until the Muhammadan conquest, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, we Lave a very complete genealogy of 
the family. 

1- Kok(tlla D&)(t I, His name is placed at the head of 
the detailed genealogy in both the Bilhari and Bcnarca in- 
scriptinns, In the latter be is said to Irnve married Nanda 
Devi C handel ld; and in both he is stated to have warred 
with Bhoja I>eva, who is called a Raja of the West, The 
Bilhari stone also makes him war with Krishna Raja in the 
South. 1 The former prince I have identified with Bhoja 
Deva I. of Kanauj, whose date ranges from A. D. 860 to 
900. Ilis earliest inscription, which is engraved on a temple 
pillar in the great fort of Deog^rh near Chan fieri, is dated in 
Samvat 919, in figures only, and also in Saka Kftla 784, both 
in words and in figures. Both dates correspond with A. D, 
862, His next inscription is engraved inside a rock temple 
in the fort of Gwaliar. It is dated in Samvat 933 both in 
words and figures, equivalent to A, D. 876* A third in¬ 
scription is at Pahewa, or Prithudaka, to the weet of Thane- 
sar. This is dated in the year 276, which, as Bhoja was a 
king of Kanauj, I have referred to the cm of Hursha Var- 
rllmna oF Kanauj beginning with G07 A, D. The date of this 
inscriptio n will therefore be 882 A. 3>. A fourth inscrip- 
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([ion of Ins son Mahendra PilLi Dova, on a copper-plate 
found at Benares, boars the date of S. 315, which referred to 
the Harsh a cm, places Mahendra in A. D. 931, and his 
father Blioja about A, D. 900. 

Bhoja llaja is also mentioned in the Raja Tarongini as 
having overrun the country of Thakkiya in the Pnnjfth 
about the beginning of the reign of Snitkam \annma of 
Kashmir—Boo to 901 A. D. Thakkiya is no doubt the same 
district ns the T&ki of II wen Thsang, close to San gala in the 
Panjhb, and the Tukiya of the Sindh chronicles, which was 
visited by Jaisiya, son of Dfthir, on his way from Sindh to 
Kashmir, As lord of the Eastern Panjib and the district 
of Thanesnr, Bhoja Deva of Kanauj was fully entitled to be 
styled lord of the West. But I believe that the west in the 
notice of Kokalla’s fight with Blioja refers simply to the 
direction from which Bhoja advanced. The fort of Beogarh 
near Chandcri, in which was found Bhoja’s inscription of 
A. B. SG3, lies 150 miles to the north-west of Tcwar or Tri¬ 
pura. In this direction therefore the two kings may have 
come into conflict at any time between A. B. §00 and 900. 

With regard to Krishna Raja of the south, I have already 
noted that he must be identified with Krishna II, Rftshtra- 
kuta, who is recorded in another inscription to have married 
MaldWevi, the daughter of Kokalla.' This is shown con¬ 
clusively in the first table giving the intermarriages of the 
KnJachuris anti Klishtrakutes. Now, Krishna's date can be 
fixed with some certainty to the period lietween 870 anti 
890 A. 1). by the ascertained dates of the inscriptions of 
Govinda Raja and Ainogha A arsha II. 1 lie first was his 
great-grandfather, whose elate is A. D. SOB; the second 
was his great-grandson whose date is A, B, 933. The 
interval is 125 years, which gives nearly *21 years to each 
prince, and assigns Krishna to the period between 871 and 

892 A. B. " .. 

The reign of Kokalla f. a-* derived from the dates of his 
contemporaries Bhoja and Krishna, may therefore be fixed 
with certainty to the period between 800 and 900 A. D. 

2 ,—Jtfiitptthijlufifftt is the name of Kokalla s son and suc¬ 
cessor in the Bilhari inscription; but in the Benares copper¬ 
plate he is called Prasiddha Bhnvala. The two names, how¬ 
ever, must belong to the same person, os in each record he is 
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made the grandfather of T^kah maria, and the great-grand', 
father of Sankaragana nnd Yuvarftja, The exploit related 
of Mugdhntunga is that ** he wrested P&li from the lord of 
Kosnla.” The approximate date of his reign will be A, 1). 
000 to 025, To Mugdliattinga's reign must be assigned the 
loss of the two districts of R41& and Hodapildi, as recorded 
in an inscription at Bhilsa discovered by Professor Hall, who 
gives the following abstract of its contents :— 

" Kauntjitiyfl, entitled Vidiospati, was premier of a Raja Krishna, 
and dwelt on the Vetmvati, After discomfiting' the lord of Chedi by 
■laying n Sahara, iiamed Sitilia, probably the Cliedinti generalissimo, ho 
established the district of R&hij and KodapSdi, which also seems to 
denominate a district.” 

The home of the minister on the Vetravati, or Betwa 
River, proves that the country was MAlwa, and that the king 
w‘;is Krishna Prarndra. As he was the great-grandfather 
of Yakpati Pram am, whose known dates are A. 1). 97-1 
and 993, his own date must be fixed approximately about 
75 years earlier, or in A. D. 900 to 925, which will make 
him a contemporary of Mugdhatunga. Other children of 
Kokalla were Sankaragana, Arjunn, and Mithildevi. But 
os the first is distinctly culled Raja of Chedi, ho was probably 
the elder son, who left no male issue, and was thus succeeded 
by his younger brother Mugdhatunga, 

3*— Ket/tiranaraha in the Bilim ri inscription is the son 
and successor of Mugdlintunga. In the Benares plate, how* 
ever, the grandson of Kokalla is called Bdia Harsh #; but 
tliis 1b very probably the same name imperfectly deciphered. 
The queen of this prince was Nahald of the Chalukya 
family. She erected a temple to Siva, and gave for its sup¬ 
port several villages, of which one named Bondi still exists 
4 miles to the north-west of Bilhari. A second village 
named h.haihipataka is most probably now - represented by 
Khoii whra, 6 miles east-north-cast of Bilhari. The identifica¬ 
tion of these two villages in such close neighbourhood to Bil- 
Iiari is sufficient to prove that the inscription transcribed 
by Professor Hall was actually brought from Bilhari, as he 
was informed. The reign of Keyura Varsha must be 
assigned approximately to A. D. 925 to 900. According to 
the Benares plate Yuva tlaja was the younger brother of 
Ihlla liars ha, and Lakshmana was his son. This Is the 
Yuva RAja whose daughter Kandakn Devi was married to 
Amogha \arsha I. Rfishtiakuta, which agitra with the 
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genealogies, as both were descendants in the third generation 
from Kokaila I. 

4.— Laknhmnna was the son and successor of Key Are- 
varsha, following the Bilhari inscription, but his nephew 
according to the Benares plate. His father Yuvatfija haring 
died early, Lnkshmana is said to have conquered the RAja of 
Kosala, and to have invaded Orissa, from which he brought 
away a figure of the serpent KAliyn, which he consecrated to 
Siva in the famous temple of Someswara, or Soman At ha in 
SunahttA* where he had previously dedicated a car. He is 
also stated to have appointed a holy person named Hridaya- 
siva to the service of Queen NohalA’s temple. 

To Lakshmann must be assigned the construction of the 
fine large tank at Bilhari, named Lakshman Sftgar. The 
people of Bilhari also attribute the ruins of a palace to RAja 
Lakshmaria, who, os they informed me, lived 000 years ago. 
This would place him in A. D. 070, which agrees exactly with 
the approximate date of A. D. 050 to 075 which I have 
computed for him by the recorded generations of Ins dynasty. 

According to one of the ChAlukya inscriptions, Vikram- 
flditya IV. married Youth A Devi, daughter of lakshmana. 
Raja of Chedi desa. Now, this king died in A. D. 073, 
which confirms the approximate date of 950 to 975 which I 
have assigned to Lakshmana. 

5.— Yucardja t according to both inscriptions above 
quoted, was the younger son of lakshmana, the elder being 
Sankara gann. The Bilhari inscription was recorded during 
the reign of Inkshmana, but the later record from Benares 
gives the crown to YuVaxAja. An he was the father of 
Kokaila II. he is the same prince with w hom so many of the 
later inscriptions begin their genealogies. 

Amongst the inscriptions preserved in the great temple at 
Udaypur to the north of Bhilsa, there is one of RAja Bhoja 
PramAia, which relates that Vftkpati, the uncle of Bhoja, 
u defeated Yuvarftja and took possession of Tripura." Now, 
VAkpati'fi date is known to include A, D. 973 and 994, 
which is the very period, 975-1000, which I have already 
assigned to YuvarAja by reckoning the generations of his 
OWn fa mi ly. 

0 .—Kokalla TI . was the son and successor of YuvarAja. 
Nothing special is related of him. He was a great warrior, 
and the progress of his arms was only stopped on the shores 
of the four surrounding oceans. There is an inscription of 
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a Kokalla at KhajurAha which is dated in Samvat 1058 or 
A. D. 1001. It ends with the words Sri KokJcalena, and 
haa the name of Kokkata also in the 17th and 18th lines, 
but I am unable to say whether it refers to fCokaUa of Clietli, 
Its date, however, agrees exactly with the approximate period 
of that king, 1000 to 1025, as derived from the reckoning of 
generations of his family, 

7.— G&aggeya Deva was the son and successor of Jvokalla 
11, In the Kumbhi plates it is said that ** to him was dear 
the abode at the root of the holy fig-tree at PrayAgn.” There 
lie died, and his hundred wives became Satis, Wilford 
makes him die in a "loathsome prison; M but it is quite 
certain that there must he some mistake in this passage of 
Wilford’s abstract of the Benares coppcr-plate. It is, of 
course, quite possible that GAnggeya may have been made 
captive by the KAthor KAja of Kanauj, and that he may 
have been imprisoned at PrnyAga; but it is absolutely im¬ 
possible that his own son Kama Devs should have recorded 
anything about a “ loathsome dungeon.” His liundred or 
hundred and iifty wives are a sufficient proof that he must 
liiive reigned for some time. By the genealogical reckoning 
ins reign is fixed approximately at from A, I), 1025 to 
1050, It is certain that he was reigning in A. 1), 1030-31, 
as he is mentioned by name by Abu ItUiflm as the king of 
Ddhal for Chedi]. ’The geographer, after mentioning Jaj- 
Imoti and GwMiar and Kalin jar as lying to the south-east of 
Kanauj, adds— 

" On arrive atissi k Dhjl, do at la capitale «t Bjtoara, Le prince 
du ee pays cst insinteDiint Xflttfcyau." 1 

In the original these names are Bdhat, Pituri, and 
GwgeO) which are clearly intended, for Dili a 1 (or Chedi), 
Tipuri (or Tripuri, the capital of Chedi), and Gangcya Deva. 
To him we most probably owe the issue of the gold, silver 
and copper coins which bear a lour-armed figure of IKirgA 
on the obverse, tbe well-known cognizance of the Kulachuris 
of Chedi, and on the reverse the inscription in lucid characters 
Sri mad Gdnggeya JJeva. The name is a very uncommon 
one, nnd does not occur amount any of the other contempo¬ 
rary dynasties which issued similar coins. The four-armed 
figure of DOrgA is a strong evidence in favour of the first 
issue of these coins by the Chedi Prince, There are similar 
coins of the Chnndd Kings Kirtti Varmma, Hallakshana 
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Varmmn, Jay a Varmma, and Hndatia Varmma, all of whom 
were posterior to Gftnggeya. There are similar coins also of 
Goviiuia Chandra R&thor of Kananj and of Ktumlra f4Ja 
and Ajaya BAIa of Gujar&t, the successor of Siddh ltay; 
but they'too, were posterior to G&nggeya. It seems, however, 
difficult to explain why none of Gftnggeya’s successors should 
liave followed Ids example. 

g.— Karn* Beta was the son and successor of GAnggeya 
Deva. The Benares copper-plate was engraved during liis 
reign. It is dated in the year 793 of the Cliedi Sam vat, 
which, according to Wilford’s account, was also the 2nd year 
of Ids reign. In the Bhera Ghat inscription it is said that 
during his riegn— 

'< This P&ttdga dSsc-onti hu«h 1 viole-iicc; the J/«wfa renounced nil 
inclination of arrogance; the Kanga negotiated an audienee ; the Panga, 
with the as solicitous to do thereafter; the K*ru, like a parrot:, 

stayed in his house as a cage ; and the Hunt! dismissed his elation." 

It will be observed that all these districts are at a long 
and safe distance from Chedi, and their conquest might Ini 
asserted with impunity. Nothing is here said of RAja Bhoja 
of MAlwa, or of Bhima of GujarAt, with whom, as we learn 
from other sources, Kama really did come into contact. 
Bhima Deva reigned from A. 31. 3022 to 1072; and Bhoja 
was reigning in 1021-1034, and 1012, and very probably for 
some time after 1050. In 1050 his successor UdayMitya 
was on the throne. The accession of Kama cannot therefore 
be placed later than 1050 A. D, Reckoning by the genera¬ 
tions of his own family, his approximate date is 1050 to 1075. 
In the .Jabalpur plate Kama is said to have conquered 
Bhimcswara, king of Andhra. This prince must he Bhima 
II., one of the Eastern Chalukyns. 

In the 12th stanza of the Kumbhi plate it is recorded that 
Kama built the City of Kam&vati. The same fact was also 
stated in the Benares plate. It has generally been supposed 
that the rains of Karanbd must lie the city of Kamavati; 
but 1 suspect that the true site was near Kftri Tnlui, where 
there are extensive ruins of an old city with numerous 
temples, which are still called Karnpur. No. 2 inscription 
of RAja Lakshmana came from this place, and in the ruins 
there still stands a huge Iwar incarnation of Vishnu 8 feet 
long and 7 feet high. The temples are said to have been 
bunt by RAja Kara DAhirya; and to the same king is attri¬ 
buted the foundation of Bilhnri- Here tradition has preserved 
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the king’s title very correctly, ns Dahala is a name of 
Tripura, and Karna of lidiuda Is precisely the same thing as 
Karna of Chcdi. 

In the prologue to the curious drama called Prabodha 
Cliandrodaya, which was performed before Kirtti Yamuna 
Clmndel, it is stated that “ Vishnu having subdued the 
powerful Karna gave prosperity to the king Kirtti 
Vnrmma.” 1 This defeat of Kama is also mentioned in one 
of the KMinjar inscriptions,* where the Chandel king is 
said to have conquered the southern country, and speedily 
** defeated the immense army of Kurnfi* 1 3 The same victory 
of Kirtti Varnuna is no doubt mentioned in the Ml mu inscrip¬ 
tion, although the name of the conquered king has been lost. 4 
Lieutenant Price translates the jKtssagc as follows * 

“ His son was Kirtti Vannma Deva, of guod renown * * * as if 
virtue had descended in a human form, who vanquished * * * * * through 
the aid of bis six allies/’ 


Here I believe that we must supply the name of Karna, as 
this success would appear 1o have been the chief exploit of 
the Chandel King. Kirtti Varrama was, therefore, a con¬ 
temporary of Karna of Chedi. Now, I have lately obtained 
an inscription of Kirtti Vnrmma, which is carved on the 
rock of the great fort of Deogarh, to the east of Chanderi. 
This is dated in the Sam vat year 1154, or A. 1). 1097. But 
as Jay a V armma, the grandson of Kirtti Vnrmma, was reign¬ 
ing in Samvnt 1173, or A. D. 111(5, the year A. D. 1997 miut 
have been near the close of Kirtti’s reign. Some years ago, I 
hiid placed him approximately between the years A- D. 1065 
anrl 1085 ; which 1 would now extend to 1100. lliijn Karna of 
Cliedi must, therefore, have reigned for sometime after 1065, 
which agrees with the date already assigned to Hip from 
A. H 1050 to 1075 by the reckoning of the generations of his 
own family. As a contemporary of Bhoja Deva of M&lwa, 
Bhima Dcva of GujaiAt and Kirtti Varmma of Mahoba, this 
date seems unexceptionable; although neither the beginning 
nor the end of the period may be quite exact. There is, how¬ 
ever, a notice of a Karp a RAja who was defeated by UdayMitya 
of MdJwa; but both in the copy and in the translation of the 
inscription he is called Kariia or Karn&ta.* Bu t it is difficult 


I In Dr. r.jftar'. triMUtlim tile tun* of the kiaff rf CbriL U bat It it 

pTen m the nri ff m»] S»o*knt u ho™. Stt A rcbwolop«l Surr fl » at lain. If, 4U. 

■ Aflintic Sacirtj J i Jpumsl, IVJ| F Part L 319, 1 

3 Awrtfc Kei«r^tf of Bcngil. 3£IJ. 3S7. 

1 licrEntflf liiilk Sockt^i JoDnmt, J, 2£JS. 
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to SCO exactly how the King of Malwa could have reached 
KarniLta; and‘if he had got so far, it is equally difficult to see 
where he could have found a Karna RAja. Iu none of the lists 
of the KarnAta, to which I have access, is there a single Kama. 
It seems t herefore not improbable that we should read RAja 
Karna of Karnavati, as Udayadityaof MAlwawas not only his 
contemporary, but also liis immediate neighbour on the east. 
Now, I possscss an inscription of LdayAditya dated in Sain vat 
1137,or A. D. 1080; while another inscription assigns to him 
the building of the magnificent Udaypur temple in Samvat 
1116, or A. D. 1068—a period which coincides exactly with 
that which 1 have already assigned to the King of Chedi. 

9. Ya$ah Karim was the son and successor of Kama 
Deva. No Chedian inscriptions have yet been found of this 
King; but he is mentioned by name in one of the lUthor 
copperplate grants as having bestowed a village on Rudra- 
siva, which w'as afterwards transferred by the recipient to 
another person in the presence of Govinda Chandra RAja 
of Kanauj, in the Samvat year 1177, or A. IK 1120. I 
conclude therefore that he must Irnve been reigning some *,U 
or 30 years previously, or between A. D. 101)0 and 1100, which 
agrees with the date of 1075 to 1100 assigned to him by 
the reckoning of generations. It seems highly probable also 
that he was the reigning King of Chedi some time before 
A. D. 1104, when Lakshmidhara RAja of MAlwa “conquered 
Tripuri in a campaign, resembling an ordinary excursion of 
pleasure, * 1 As this exploit was recorded, along with many 
others in the year 1104 A. D., it must have taken place some 
time previoulsy. As an eclipse of the son ^mentioned the 
actual date of the inscription must bo the 16th February 11 As, 
towards the close of the Hindu year 1161. 

10. Gaya Karna was the son and successor of lasah 
Kama, Of him 1 possess a perfect inscription dated in the 
year 902 of the Chedi Samvat, when his sou Nara Sinlia 
beva was Yuva RAja. This was close to the end of bis 
reign, as his son had already succeeded him in 9 7. e 

married AlhanA Devi, the grand-daughter of L day adit ya of 

MAlwa TA, D. 1059 to 1080,] and the niece of Kiksbmidham 
(inscription 1101 A. D.) and of Nam \aimma, who died in 
A D 1133- H^r marriage may, thcrefon&i be placed some- 
time after 1100 A. D. His approximate date by reckoning the 


* RomW Swetj’i Journil I, *70. 
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generations is from 1100 to 112, A. I). The Jabalpur copper¬ 
plate, which was most probably dated in 870 of the Chedi Sam- 
vnt, is the earliest I'ceord of his reign. The colossal Jain statue at 
Bahuriband was set up in his reign; but the date is, unfortu¬ 
nately, doubtful. The figure is called Kanita Deva, which would 
appear to hove been the name of one of Gaya Kama’s sons, as 
there is a cenotaph of a royal prince on. the bank of tbe great 
tank, with the following inscription on one of its pillars:— 
Mahdrtija puira Sri Kan ah a Beoa, 

Bahtiriband was most probably bis estate, and there he 
died and was burned. In after-tunes, w hen the Jain temple 
was destroyed, and the enshrined figure was forgotten, I sup¬ 
pose that it came to be looked upon as the statue of their 
popular prince, Kauiia Deva. 

Of Gaya Kama the poet remarks that " ho was a cornu¬ 
copia of probity, a garland of diffusive merits,*’ and that 
“ the brightness’ of his complexion out rivalled orpimeat.” 1 * * 
To his queen, “ open-handed AUmn4-Devi,” wc perhaps owe 
the curious temple of libera Ghat. 

11. Kara Sinha Deva was the son and successor of Gaya 
Kama. Of him we possess several inscriptions dated in the 
years 007, 000, 020 and 928 of the Chedi Sam vat. He 
would appear to have left the actual government very much 
in the hands of his younger brother, Java Sinba Deva, who, 
in the very beginning of the reign, is described as eminently 
victorious:—“who, strong-armed, defeated lus enemies* 
hosts.” But the Hindu poets judiciously suppress all reverses, so 
that we learn nothing from the CbedLin panegyrist regarding 
Madaz» Yamuna Chandcl, “ from whose name even the 
King of Chedi, vanquished in fierce fight, ever quickly 
llees ,’ 13 As ilatbina Yamuna's inscriptions range from A. I). 
1131 to 1103, he was, undoubtedly, a contemporary of Nara 
Sin!m Deva, whose reign, reckoning by the genealogy of his 
family, extended from A. D. 1125 to 1150. 

12. Jnya Sinha Deva would appear to have succeeded 
his brother on the throne of Chedi, as the Kumbhi plate 
speaks of his coronation (abhishekii}^. But his reign must 
have been limited to two or three years, as his sons* inscrip¬ 
tion is dated iu the year 932. 

13. rijfiyu Sinha Bern was the son and successor of 
.Taya Sinba, The only dated inscription of this prince that 

1 A uni.-Hr ad. Oriental S«irtVi Jfi-umul, VI. 610. Irun’ripttan tftEutalH] by J , rcifci*or Hull. 

- Ifcni^l A'-iftllt Boclctj'i fcCo^ikieltL-*, £11. Trj iiiJatiofi. of Mlw>w inmcriptioni by 
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has vet been found is that quoted above with the Chedi 
Sam vat year 932. But there are several undated records, of 
which the longest is the GopAlpur inscription, No. 15, which 
mentions both Yijaya Sinha and his wife, Gosala Devi. As 
thesis inscriptions have not yet been translated, sill that we 
know of this reign is, that there was a young prince named 
A java Sinha as early as 932. 

There are no less tlmn eight inscriptions dated m the 
Chedi Samvot in which the name of the week-day is also 
given, 1 With this abundant aid I expected to have been 
able to fix the initial point of the era with absolute certainty ; 
and I believe that I have succeeded in ascertaining the true 
starting-point in the year 219 A. D. But the result of 
my calc ulations tins not proved so satisfactory aa I expected, 
as onlv four out of the eight dates, or just one-lull I, agree 
precisely with the slated week-day. Three of the remain¬ 
ing four, however, agree within one day -an amount ol 
deviation which is not uncommon in Hindu dates. One 
at least of the deviations is undoubtedly due to the original 
writer of the inscription, as we have two dates of the mm 
year 928, which cannot be made to correspond with the 
stated week-days, cither by the northern or the southern 
mode of reckoning. The following list show s the dates giAen 
in the inscriptions, with the week-days calculated from A. . 
249 as the initial point of the era, the year LoJ A. . x in^ 
the year 1 of the Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat, the Hindu 
reckoning being invariably recorded in complete or expire 
years, In the same way as a person's ago is reckoned. _ = 


Cbcdi 

Samvat- 


70S 

80fl 

S'JS 

ana 

Pu7 

mo 

B£8 


A. D. 


H«ntt and day. 


Calculated *tfL 
ddj. 


104$ 

1145 
11*7 
1151 
1156 
1158 
H77 
1177 


Phalgun 1-adi P. Monday 
Marrba Audi 8, Wednesday 
Aawiua gudi 7, MmMmJ 
Astmiiiiu fudi h Suud&j 
Margasimt sutli 11, Sunday 
Srivuna cudi 5, Wednesday 
Srivana Budi 0, Sunday 
Migba badi 10, Monday 


Sunday. 

... * Wednesday. 

Saturday. 
... * Sunday. 

* Sunday. 
Thursday. 

... Monday. 

* Monday. 


-TW JsUlpa, itZVS'lZ 

unlonuDfttdy « 63tt ^ j P v, „ 1tttlot j on . TV idjuuUi »nd 

Uw HUpol uiwnm, tbe Asia on Hj Mfrwted 6J eiliumu 

•!sv hc twdi 10, UfnrUj. 
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From all the data which I have noticed in my accounts 
of different reigns, it is certain that the initial point of the 
cm must lie close to A. D. 249; and as that year gives the 
correct week-days hy computation for four of the recorded 
dates, and gives a difference of only one day in three of the 
other four dates, I think that it may l>c accepted, for the 
present, as being almost certainly the true starting-point of 
the Chedi era. The following table of the Kulachuri Kings 
will show how well this initial point agrees with all their 
recorded dates. 


Cbwli 



A* D, 


0 

249 

1 

259 

271 

520 

301 

550 

431 

030 

431 

730 

flse 

875 

051 

BOO 

676 

935 

701 

95 0 

726 

975 

751 

1000 

771 

1920 

791 

1040 

851 

1 oso 

sea 1 

Ills 

002 | 

1151 

930 

1170 . 

932 

1181 


The Chtffli ot Ktilaclmri Samvaf. established. 


Katai'arnup King of Chedi, eat off by a descendant of 
Sisypib, 

Sstnlarogjuifl, Raja of Chedi. 

Bmblh.T h llija of Chedi [bt§ bohJ, defeated hy Manga]isa 
Cbdukju. 

The Iiaihiiyas defeated by Vi&ayfiditya Chikkya. 

Haih-iya Princes Lokomabji JUhevi marries Vikra- 
madity IL ChaJukya. 

Kokalh L t eODtcmpomry of Bhoja of KuiqL 
MugiJhatiiDgA, 

Vnvarija, 

Lakshmnna, made Lakehman Sagitr at Bllhari* 

Yava Rftjn, contemporary of Vikpati. 

Kokalta IL 


GAftggeym Dev a, reigning in A + D + 1030 (Abu Rib An). 

Kama Deva { **■ £**« “■••“P*™* of Bhoja. 

„ l built palace at- BilharL 

i a sab Karna + 

Gayo Kama, S. 902. 

Naro Siiiha Ucva, S. 907, 909, 926, 9£S. 

Jaja Sin ha D«v* (brother). 

Vijaya Sinha Deva, S. 032 , 


The inscription of Vijaya Sinha Deva, dated in 932 of the 
Chedi Samvnt, is the last notice that hag ye t been found of 
this old family, which for one thousand years had ruled over 
the upper valley of the Narbada. How, or when, they were 
expelled we know not; but it seems almost certain that one 
of the chief causes of their 


almost certain that one 
downfall was the rise of the 
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Baghel power in Rewa, which, according to the genealogies 
of the Hewn and Mra families, must have been some time 
during the 12th century A. D. The present generation is 
the thirty-first from Vyighra Deva, the founder of both 
branches of the family.' Allowing 2f> years to a generation, 
the death of Vyflghra will fall in the year 1186 A. D. 
Now, the Bilghels derive their name from this Vy&ghra, who 
is said to have been a son of Siddh Rai Jay Sitili, who ruled 
at Anal warn from 1100 to 1150. His son will, therefore, dale 
from 1150 to 1175; and his settlement in llewa, the north¬ 
eastern half of the Chcdi kingdom, must be assigned to the 
same period. Thus the rise of the Bagliels and their settle¬ 
ment in Hewa in the latter half of the 12th century corre¬ 
spond exactly with the decline and extinction of the Kula- 
churi dynasty of Chedi. What ljccame of tlio people is 
unknown. There are now no Haih ayas to be found, either 
at Bilhari or at Jabalpur. A few still exist in the upper 
valleys of the SobAgpur district, in the wildest comer of 
their former dominions, about 100 miles to the cast of Jabal¬ 
pur, and the same distance to the south of Hewn, 

19—KHANDWA. 

The town of Khandwft is situated at the junction of the 
two great roads loading from Northern and Eastern India 
towards the Dakhin, or south. Its happy position must have 
led to its early occupation, and l believe, therefore, t hat it 
may he identified with Ptolemy’s ■j£ogti(it)(ind(i. It is nien- 
tinnrd by Ahu Rihln, under the name of Kandwaho 
as lying on the road from Phhr towards the JJakhin. The 
present town consists of two broad streets of two-storeyed 
bouses crossing each other, with a few other narrow and 
winding streets in the angles. The slight eminence on which 
the town stands is not a mound, formed by the nuns of 
former buildings, but a natural elevation of rock, v hieli in 
many places Is quite bare. In consequence of the want of 
soil, there are no large trees, and hut few small ones. 

The town is surrounded by four great tanks the remains 
of former prosperity. The Padam kund t to the north-west of 
the town, is 90 feet square. Numerou* pieces of old carvings 
are let into the stone walls of this tank. There are sut 
short inscriptions on the roofs of some small inches, which 
have almost certainly been taken from a temple, All of 
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them are dated in Sam vat 118i>, or A. IX 1132, The figures 
about the tank are all Brahmanical, such as Ganeso, 
Bhairara, and the Bull Nandi. Close by is a small modern 
temple of Padmeswara, with an enshrined 1 ingam, and 
many small figures from some old temple. It seems prob¬ 
able, therefore, that the tank was repaired from the ruins 
of an old temple of Padmeswara. Still farther to the north¬ 
west there is a fiuc large tank named BJiairon Til, which 
is €00 feet square. 

To the south-west of the town lies the Ktf&l kund , wtiieh 
is 50 feet square, with walls broken. To the south-west is 
the Blum, kund, near the railway iron bridge; and to the 
north-east is the Sit raj hand. 

Near the Ktlal kund there is a small plastered modem 
temple of Tulja Devi, Inside which a great fair is held 
annually on the full moon of Pous. Here also there are 
some remains of Brahmanical sculpture, amongst which 
I observed a large figure of Gane^a and a long frieze 
covered with small figures. 

In the Padara kund there is said to bo an Inscription 
on the floor of one of the niche temples, which is covered 
by the water. It is generally believed to cover treasure; 
and I was informed that three men from Nagpur, Hushang. 
fibfid, and Khandwft had once mado an attempt to lift the 
stone. But as it would not move, they began to cut it with 
chisels, when the goddess Devi made them all ill, and they 
died suddenly. 

The inscriptions at the Padam kund arc all more or less 
injured, and not one of them has yet been read. Apparently 
they recorded the names of different statues which must once 
have occupied the niches. I can road Mur Hi Jatesaydm 
at the end of one, and Mur Hi Sri at the end of the first 
line of a second. I have a suspicion that they must have 
belonged originally to a Jain temple. 

In the town there is a Jain temple of P&rasn&tb, which 
contains several inscribed statues; but the Seth in charge 
would neither allow me to see them, nor my servants to copy 
them. Two of them are dated in eleven hundred odd of 
the Samvat. I may add here that in nearly all the places 
which I have visited, I have found the J ain custodians both 
surly and unaccommodating. 
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20.—uuftnAspuft. 

The city of Burhfinpur is situated on the north lianlc of 
the lApti river, 12 miles nearly <lue south from Asirgarh, 
and 40 miles south by west from Kha ndwA It was found cal 
in A. D. 130!) by Nash- Khan, the first of the Pamiri kings 
of Khftndcs, on the sit® of an old Hindu town named 
Basil nn-kh era. Tlie new city was named Burhfinpur, in 
honour of the famous saint Burhfln-ted-din of paulat&bAd. 
It was the usual residence of all the later Fftruki kings, and 
it was during their rule of two hundred years that the two 
great, mosques named the J ami Mnsjid and the Bibi Masjtd 
were built. The city within the walls is just two miles in 
length from north to south, by half a mile in breadth. But 
tliere tire numerous remains outside, showing that tlie suburbs 
must once have been very extensive. There nte no Hindu 
remains of any kind, and the very name of Hashiin-khem, 
or the " mound of BasAna," would seem to show that tho 
place was a more mass of ruins when first occupied by the 
Muhammadans. There are several Muhammadan tombs; but 
the only buildings of any archaeological interest arc the Bibi 
Hamid and the ilatui Masjid. 

The Bibi Masjid was built by one of the queens of the 
Faruki dynasty; but lior name has not been preserved ; and 
ns there is no ’inscription on the building, even its date b 
uncertain. It seems, however, very probable that it must 
have been built by the Gujarati princess, tlie daughter of 
Muxafar Sluili, and the wife of Adil Shah II. Her husband 
died after a short reign of nine years, in A. H. 026, 
or A. D. 1520; yet she most probably retained both w ealth 
and authority during the succeeding reigns of her two sons, 
Mima Muhammad and Mubarak. The latter died in A, li. 
971, or A. I). 1560. I would therefore assign the erection of 
the Bibi Mnsjid to the period between A. D. I52t> ami 1540. 
In A. 1>. 1874 the building was said to be 375 years old, 
which would place its foundation A. II. 915, or A. 1). 1510. 
As this is the very date of the accession of Add Shah II., }t 
is possible that the masjid may have been begun by tm 
mother, the daughter of Mahmfid Shah of Gujarat. It is 
recorded by Ferishta that Adil Shah removed bis court from 
Talner to Burh&tipur, aad it is only natural that a masjtd 
should have been one of the first works erected for the 
adornment of his new capital- 
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The masjid is a simple rectangle in plan, 13 feet long 
by 43 £ broad outside, nnd 123£ feet by 39 £ feet inside, the 
walls being exactly 4 feet 6 inches thick. The roof is sup¬ 
ported on four rows of square pillars, Forming live aisles in 
the length and fifteen in the breadth.' Thera ara three 
large arches in the front wall, the middle one being 14 feet 
7 inc hes wide, and the side ones, 7 feet 10 inches. On each side 
of the main entrance there is a massive square tower, with 
the angles indented after the fashion of Hindu temples. In 
the piers between the arches Micro arc smaller openings of 
3 feet 8 inches, each being covered in front by a small pro- 
jeeting balcony. In the inside, opposite each of the three 
large arches, the four middle pillars are omitted, and the open 
space is covered by a large dome, springing from the octagon, 
ormed in the Hindu fashion. All the remaining squares 
are covered by pointed arches, and the angles of the three 

arches s ^ uarcs are Cu ^ V pendent ives of plain, pointed 

The two towers which flank the middle arch, arc five 
eorcys m ieightj but only the two lower storeys are of 
stone, he three upper ones being of brick. Prom this I con- 
dudethat hey were origmal'y the flanking towers of a central 
Tt-Cen walJ.a* m the fine exam pies still existing at Jnunpur, 
Benares, EtAwa, and other places. That the upper storeyi of 
bra,k me later add it ioim, is, I think, proved by the fact, that 
there is an undoubted bnck addition to the whole front w all 
of the masjid, which has been heightened by building a brick- 
wall of 8 foot on the top of the original stone hattlemants, All 
the small domes are eompietcly hidden by this brick wall 
and the view of the three large domes is' utterly smiled bv 
the concealment of tbe cylindrical necks ^ 

The masjid is a good deal injured from the effects of 
feme nnd wither. The walls of the courtyard arad^nU 
dated, and the entrance gateway is closed ^Thore j s S h, >rti 
inscription of throe lines over the door. The upper line 
is the usual Kahraah; and the lower lines' s^STto bo 
an extract from the Kurdn. I noticed that the bStog wa-S 
not finished inside, as only the pillars to the soutl row and 
the pilasters against the back wall with „ - i T ■ 
midi.., -Jim, ttSSjSiJSiistS taft 

..Imn qu, Uwta. Tim™ i, Me , „ Sffi 


1 SwPUt.tvnf.r.pknof tin,, 
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indentations have been roughly hewn, and its unfinished 
state is the most complete proof that the work of the 
masj id must have teen suddenly stopped, most probably by 
the death of the queen* 

The J ami Masjid is built on the same plan as the Bibi 
Mas j id, with four row's of pillars, forming five aisles in the 
length and fifteen in the breadth, without any front wall, the 
whole of the fifteen arches being open to the court * The 
rainfir towers are also of the same pattern; but they are 
attached to the two angles of the bunding—an air&ngemeut 
which was adopted by JabfingLr and Shah Jahfin, But this is 
the earliest specimen of lofty comer minitrs with which I am 
acquainted. The date of the building is recorded in its In¬ 
scriptions, both in Arabic and in Sanskrit* as A. H, 997, 
Samvat 1&A6, Sftke 1511. and the rear Vi rod hi of the Jovian 
cycle, all of which correspond with 1 A* D + 1589, during the 
reign of Adil Shah* 

III. The Sanskrit record is remarkable for giving at 
some length the genealogy of the F&ruki kings, who claim 
descent from the kings of Ghazni [Gajani Naresha]. 
These inscriptions are placed in the right corner of the back 
wall inside the mas j id. Outside the wall of the left hand 
minfir there is a short inscription of Akbar, dated A. H, 1009, 
in which he records the conquest of Khfindes and the Bakhin 
[fath Kh&ndea wa 

The Jfirni Mas j id is an unusually plain building, its 
exterior ornament being confined to a floriated battlement 
which runs all round the walls, while the only ornament of 
the Interior is lavished on the pilasters of the niches in the 
hack wall. These are all highly carved ; and their contrast 
with the plain square pillars and the hare walls is so great, 
that I strongly suspect the intended ornamentation 
suddenly stopped by Akbar's conquest of Khandes, which 
took place only eleven years after the date of the inscription* 
The building is generally in very good condition ► Some 
repairs are said to have been made by Akbar, n* well as by 
Aurangzeb \ but if any work was done by Akbur it myst 


to bit ampnt-al frwwl Mr. BUm&WIUI, wbij r En 
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mj de*k for * hn|bE tim* You nmran t»rr their 
SoA the p«d%i«* of tie Berar Sultimj 
ftom MuJmmraBiiM b»t*rri*nj in order to jjut 
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Imvt: been Hie completion, ami not the repair, of the building 
It is considerably larger than the Bibi Masjid. being 348 feet 
long by 19 feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 54 feet outside. 
The roof is vaulted throughout, with pendents at alJ the 
points of intersection of the vaults. There is no lofty 
central arch, and no great colour to attract the eye; but 
the long line of battlement pierced bv fifteen pointed 
arches and flanked by two lofty minftrs, 120 feet in 
height, has certainly a very pleasing as well as a very 
striking effect. The front view recals the Moti Masjid at 
Agra, and the pleasing effect of both is no doubt due to the 
same cause, the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. 


21.—ASIRGAJ&K. 

^ L Tno *? s . fort °* Atirgark is situated on an isolated 
hill of the Siitpura range, 12 miles nearly north from 
BurMnpur, and 8 miles west from the Bnilwav Station of 
Chandm. It is visible from both places. In early days it 
was a position of groat importance, as it commanded the 
high road leading through the S&tpura range from Northern 
to Southern India while it was itself nearly impregnable 

from its peat height ^d its unfailing supply‘of watlr. It 

16 only half the suse of GwMior, but it is just double ita 
height. Its strength has not been exaggerated, as it stood 

biit^hv'+Si B $ s j ls * Akljfir>s generals, and was only taken at 
^ ."I }°° indomitable perseverance of Ahul Fxzl So 
overjoyed was Aibar by its reduction, that he recorded the 
capture not only on the walls of the JAmi Mssjld at Bur* 
bitmpiir and on the rock of Arirgarh itself, but also on a 

J he ^ ^^Ption ZarbAsir, 
struck at Asir, On the obverse of the medal there is a 

?f it ■ W0 °^ 0n thk stronghold, 

tmd on the reverse is the inscription Allah Akbar,Zarb 

A<nr> Itfandtrmaz, Ildhi 46, ‘'God is great! Stmck at 

mid era - he j^° n thc°m I i 5 * aiICiarmaZ . in thc 131h year *■» 
t M yeare wcre 80lar » and the reekon- 

IE° 23P 1 fmm Ak1 ^ rs accession in February 1566 A. D., 
the -loth year extended from February 1600‘to Fehruary 

JSsntmoA n 11 T nthB I™***?, on S 

di trif H > or 18th August A. I). 1000 ; but the 

° f 1 1 °^ U, ‘ 6 I™ 8 dela 5 <ld «*til the 8th Sk4b4n, 

' ' BjOI, when “the Emperor bestowed great 
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honours on Sheikh ‘ Abu I Pazl,’ including a banner and 
kettle drums.” As this date of the Hijra corresponds with 
the month of Isfandilnnaz of the Il&h! era, the gold coin 
just described must have been issued at the same time, I 
know of only two specimens of this coin, of wliich one is 
in the Payne-Knight Collection of the British Museum, and 
the other belonged to a Brahman family at Benares.’ 

The fortress of Asir including the lower work of Malai- 
garh is nearly one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. 
The upper fort, or Asirearh, is upwards of half a mile in 
length, and 750 feet in height above tho plain below. The 
upper part of the rock is very precipitous, and quite un¬ 
approachable, especially on the southern face. On the east 
and west sides a second wall has been added at the foot of 
the cliff, and the main entrance on tho west is further 
protected by tho lower fort of Malaigarh. To the south¬ 
east, only one-quarter of a mile distant from the walls, 
there is a small but lofty hill, now named Mughal topi t 
which I believe to be the "littlehill called Koriya,” which 
was seized and occupied by Akbar’s general because it was— 


"ao close to the fortress na to have command over it. The besiegers 
then saw that by occupying this common ding position, and by getting 
possession of another which was strongly fortified, iboj might overcome 
tl,e garrison. The former masters of the place bad seen the importance 
of this position, and bad scaipcd the rode so, that no one could climb 
up * * # * After hard fighting the position was carried,"* 

The scarped height here described must be the isolated 
peak immediately an (mile the south-east comer, which by 
acme fatal oversight is not included within the works. As 
the historian mentions, some one must have seen the import¬ 
ance of this point, as not only has the rock itself been scarp¬ 
ed to make it inaccessible, but a sally-port lias been con¬ 
structed in the south-eastern bastion to give the garrison the 
ready means of repelling an assault in this direction. 

At bar appointed his son HilniHJ Governor oi Kliindfc, 
at the same time changing its name to D&ndfis. Ilis capture 
of the fortress is recorded on the rock on the right-hand side 
of the ascent by the western gate- The dates are 11)09 A. H. 


* SwRtat* SLE, far, AeteHef t* 

■eribed In Mimltn in the Suib»i »f* Oriental*. i* wit actonwninl a* in ejignno#. 

• 3e/ puia X1T-*wt the Ath.r Nam* in Sir U- £Ui«’i Mntmnmdui tUftohan «J 
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and-l;i llAlu Close by there Is an inscription of Ills son 

ni;il dated on the 12th Axdi-bihisht, and 20th Shawal, in 
which lie calls himself “ Governor of D&ndfo and Dakhin." 

On a slab of stone at the Pint) a Darwhza. on the old 
ascent there is an inscription of Shah Jahhn with the dates 
of A, H. 1037 and 1010, and containing’ the names of Parvez 
and Mah&bal Khan. 

On a second stone slab (now in the Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate's Office) there is a second Inscription of Shah Jahan 
with the date of A. It. 1001. and jaltis 25. This is said to 
have been taken from the Masjid on the top of the fort, 
w hich was built in Shah Jah4n's reign. This must he the 
inscription which in Mr. Forsyth’s tune was near the large 
tank. ’ e 

On the rock there is another inscription of Shah Jahftn 
dated in A. 11. 1037. 

On the rook near the Kamirgarh gate there is a curious 
inscription of Aurangzeb’s time, recorded in the very first 
year of his reign before he had assumed the title of Alamgir. 

is important, also, from the mention of his having 1 neijuired 
the kingdom by his sword. As it is short, I will quote the 
whole record: 

" Tha fidnee Aurotigzeb, protector of religion (may he bo mighty for 
cier), by the mercy of bod isoendcd the throne of the llmpnor Akbw. 
He acquired bis father’s place by the power of his swurd- The point 
ij ?i ,^*7?. * ^hjirj* to write the date t at once is,wr it Urn the munc of 
lindshali [conqueror of coantriwj. 

Tliis title, by the values of its letters, gives the date 1069 
A, 11.-1058 A. D. 

I lie name of this famous fort has bolin variously derived. 

1 “f ™mm 0 n l»»pfe say that it was named after Asa Gauli, 
and that the tank and templa of A*d Dtm, outside the fort 
on the south, were named after bis sister Asfiwari Devi, 
ieri-sbta makes Agti oa with the too transparent 

motive of deriving A sir from Am Ahir. The Brahmans, 
however, arc unanimous in assigning the name of the place 
to Auimihama Bwhi, and they point to the shrine of the 
saint, which is now called Astamba or Astamb. Abul FuA 
also says that i( possessed a shrine of As watt hit ma, when the 
liiTuki kings took it from the Hindus. It seems probable, 
tJifTCfore, that Aswaithdma-giri was the original name, and 
that the spoken form of AstkSmgtr, or Asthamgir, has 
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been gradually shortened to Aair. It Las been suggested 
by Mr, Forsyth that the hlU was— 

“ first occupied for defensive purposes when ttie struggle commenced 
between the Hindu invaders of the Dakbin, and its aboriginal in¬ 
habitants," 

This suggestion carries bade the fortification of Asir to 
the very dawn of Indian history, when the Haihaya 
YAdavos first occupied the valley of the Narbadft. Without 
attempting to specify any particular period, the great an¬ 
tiquity of Asir may be admitted at once on account of its 
extremely favourable position. As I have already pointed 
out, it commands the only high road between the north¬ 
western and south-western districts of India. This ob¬ 
ligatory passage through the Satpura range of mountains 
also gave rise to the old Hindu city of KhandwA, anil in 
later times to the Muhammadan city of Burhanpur. 
Kbaud wu is mentioned by Abu RihAn in the beginning of 
the 11th century; and BurhAnpur is said to have been 
built ou the site'of an old Hindu town named Basana, or 
Bsj&na. But these were mercantile towns, the offspring 
of a comparatively civilized age, whereas the scarped hill of 
Asir must almost certainly have been occupied as a strong¬ 
hold at a much earlier period. I ain inclined to identify 
it with the Ozoabiz of Ptolemy, and to take Khandwa os 
the representative of his Koguubanda. 

22.—BHUfDAK OR VAKATAK. 

The province of Vakdtak is mentioned in three different 
inscriptions, from which wc learn that it included the 
district of Sconi, between Jabalpur and NAgptir, and that 
it formed the western boundary of the dominions of Rudra 
Deva of WantngsL The third inscription is in the Zodiac 
cave at A j an to, which may also have belonged to the 
extreme western division of the country, as it is only 20 
miles to the west of t he source of the Pain Gatign river. 
Its boundaries may be approximately defined as the 
Mali Ldova range or bills on the north, and tho GodLvari 
river on iho south, with the Ajante hills on the west, and 
the hills at the sources of Mnhfiuadi on the cast. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, it corresponded with the province of 
Berfir, or the modem Nagpur. According to Abul Fazl, 
the Muhammadan Subah of Berar extended from Himlia 
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on the NarbadA to Hander on the GodAvari, a distance of 
180 kos; and from Pat Ala to Walragarh a distance of 
200 kos. These limits include the southern banks of the 
Narbodi, which most probably did not belong" to Vak&tak; 
but the length measured from Wairftgarh to the westward 
would just reach to Ajanta. I do not know the position 
of Pa tala, but it cannot be far from Ajanta. Abul Fazl 
states that the ancient name of Hcrar was Warddtdt. His 
words are —asli ndm Ward&tat — Wardd r&de ast t o tat ldndr t 
(vfo. (Tit) ; “ the original name is Wardalat . Warda is a river 
and tat fisl border. Hence Berar would mean the “land 
of the W arda.” 1 

The inscriptions give no hint as to the name of the 
capital, but it seems to me almost certain that Bh&ndak 
was the chief city of the province in ancient times. This 
also is the judgment of Mr. A. C. Lyall, whose intimate 
knowledge of Bemr and its antiquities makes his opinion 
on such a point almost conclusive. His words arc:—■ 

" Bhindak in meet indubitably the site of an ancient city of tho 
pre-M(iluiinmadau era. Tht? mins are very extensive and most interest¬ 
ing. 1 Lave seen a good part of the old kingdom of KamIi, but I 
have new here found such dear signs and tokens of an extinct town as 
exist at Kb ambit,” 

I have twice visited Bb&mdak myself and have explored its 
Buddhist caves aud Brahmanical temples with great interest. 
The present town is upwards of a mile in length but the 
houses are scattered and straggling, and ate said to number 
no more than 500. In former times, however, it must have 
been a very large place, extending about two miles from 
north to south, ami one mile from east to west, which would 
give a circuit of six miles. The town occupies the top of a 
low broad plateau of rock, thinly covered with soil. The old 
roads have cut deeply into the soft coarse rock, in many 
places as much as two or three feet below the surface. The 
wheel-ruts in which the bullocks also go, are still deeper, 
being often more than one foot below the middle of the road 
on which the people walk. Hear the north end of the town 
there is a large enclosure called the fort, which is built 
entirely of squared stones. Outside it is 304 feet long from 
north to south, and 276 feet broad. The walls are 14 feet 


■ Jn Q1i4».:i'i tFpriiktiani th.i si*nse in ifivem -M mc! Mf J'tiwr a litoral to 

StiU**™* For llto n-mclkm in tl-« e«L I rni LitditbiHi to ITTJ d frieod Mr. Bbeh' 
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thick, and from 25 to 30 feet high, with square buttresses, 
or bastions, 28 feet broad, with a projection of 15 feet beyond 
the walls. There are three of these buttresses on each of 
the long sides, and two on each of the others. Inside there 
are only two small buildings, one on each side of the en¬ 
trance, There is nothing to show' what was the original 
purpose of this building, but its costliness would seem to 
show that it must have been the Baja’s palace. The walls 
contain upwards of half a million cubic feet of squared stone 
laid without mortar after the fashion of Hindu temples. 
Hut the stones of the gateway are laid With lime mortar. 
At first 1 was inclined to look upon tliis curious place as 
a stronghold of the Muliammadans, built out of the spoils 
of Hindu temples. But they do not appear to have ever 
occupied Bhandak, and I believe that tim radiating arches, 
as well ns the figure of Ganesa and of other gods in the 
gateway, are duo to flic Good BAjos of Chanda, One 
man, however, informed me that he had heard that the 
fort had been built by a Muhammadan governor named 
Ismail Khan. I doubt the truth of liiis statement on 
account of the figures cf Ganns and other gods being set 
up in the walls. 

The town is nearly surrounded by pi fi* gardens, old 
tanks, and large forests of trees. Towards the west the 
country is open, and even bare, but the bareness is scarcely 
noticed as the view is bounded by the picturesque hills of 
Wijflsan crowned with temples. 1 To the north-west there 
are the ruins of two temples in the fields near the T&ka 
Talao, To the east and south are numerous mounds strewn 
with cut stones, carved pillars and broken sculptures. 
Only three of the existing temples arc old; but the hun¬ 
dreds of sculptures, and the numerous foundations of 
squared stones, show that Bhandak must once have been 
a great city, The only temples which have preserved their 
names are called Badari-nath, or Badari-Nlkg, Chandi-Devi 
and I’Arswanftth. The ruined temples have received 
fancy names from the people, such as “JobnfLsa’s Palace/’ 
whilst others are only known by the names of the tanks 
near which they are situated. The name of Jubnisa, or 
YuvanAswa, has been adopted from a mistaken identifi¬ 
cation of BhAndak with Ilhadravati, where Yuvan&awa 


i S** pUt* XX fat * nup of lb* countrj votuul UliiAtl.li, 
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attempted to perform the Asicttmedha sacrifice with the 
horse SAmkftrna, which was carried ofF by Ehima. Alto¬ 
gether, I found 14 caves, 18 temples, 24 wells and 8 tanks, 
but the hollows of at least 30 more tanks are still 
traceable. The oldest of these remains appear to be the 
Buddhist caves of JFijdtan and Omirdrd, and the latest the 
Brahmamcal temples of Chandd 2>eei and Jobnd&a’a Palace. 

CAVES op WIJASAN. 

The small hill of Wijasan is situated rather more than 
one mile to the south-west of Bhfindok. To the north lies ft 
fine lake called BAkha lal which is nearly a mile square, 
and to the west of the lake there is a lofty lull two miles in 
length, on the top of which there is a ruined fort and a 
Brahmanical temple. The smaller hill, also, has its ruined 
temple, hut the remains of greatest interest are the Buddhist 
eaves, which are still ia a very perfect state of preservation, 
owing, I believe, to the extreme dryness of the rock. 

The name of the hill is written indifferently either ns 
Wijdtan or Winjhdsan, The first may be derived from 
Vidya-d&an. “the abode of learning;” but the other form 
points to the Findhya, although it is probable that the nasal 
is a mere local addition, The principal cave is known simply 
as the house of Bhlmsen, and I could not hear of any tradi¬ 
tions regarding the origin of the caves. 

These caves differ from all the other greater groups 
th.it I have seen, in having no large (halls for meeting, 
and no ehaitya caves for perambulation. The three prin¬ 
cipal works consist entirely of long passages lending 
through small chambers up to small shrines of Buddha.” 
The excavations are in the shape of a cress, the lower 
member being an open passage (S3 feet long, tile upper 
member a gallciy cave 74 feet long, and the right and left 
members two gallery caves, respectively 47 feet and 35 
feet long. The open passage runs from east to west, with a 
general width of 20 feet, of which the central passage oc¬ 
cupies 9 feet with a platform of 6 feet on each side. In the 
left wall there are four small shrines, all empty ; and on the 
platform in front of them there is a square stone pillar with 
two carved faces, of which one presents a figure of the four- 
«med Bnrgft slaying the Mahesasur or Buffalo-demon. A 

1 3m pUU XXt for * pUu of LJb»? am 
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mutilated inscription shows by theshape of its letters that the 
pillar is of comparatively late date. On the same wall of the 
passage (here is a shallow recess holding a three-1 leaded 
Hrahmanical figure ; and just beyond it there is a Buddhist 
Sttipa in high relief. 

On the right hand, or nortli side of the passage, there arc 
throe Buddhist Stupas carved In high relief. Over the largest 
of these an oblong panel has been rouyldy traced with a 
chisel. As this tracing is of exactly tlie same size as the 
Bmlimameal shrine on the south side, and is Immediately 
opposite to it, we have the clearest proof that the Bmlunani- 
eal occupation of the eaves was of later date than the 
Buddhist. On this wall there are traces of inscriptions in 
several places, but they are all too much mutilated to be 
readable. Some of the letters arc quite perfect, and front 
tlidr shapes I infer that the original excavations may reach 
as high as the second or third century A. I). 

At the west end of the open passage wo reach the doors 
of the three caves, one to the front, and the others to the 
right and left. 1 think that these throe cave duors arc men¬ 
tioned in the opening of the great Bhdndak inscription as 
the frifUe tnukha, or " three rock cut doors." Passing 
through the middle entrance, we reach a flat-roofed chamber 
0 feet by 4 feet, beyond w hich is a large chandler 32 feet 
long, and from 8 to 10 feet broad, with a pointed arched 
roof springing from on impost. On the left-hand there is a 
small room 6 feet 9 inches square, with a low pointed roof; 
and beyond it a niche containing a four-armed statue of 
Saras wati holding a hook and a lute [Vina]. On the right- 
hand arc two sni;ill rooms, one 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, and the other 5 feet 7 inches by 3 feet (I inches. The 
roofs are half arches. These must lie the cells of two 
attendant monks, as they an? simply stone l>cd$. mist'd l£ 
foot above the floor, with a rock pillow at each end. Prom 
the head of the long chamber a few short passages lead up 
to the sanctum, a small room 11 feet 3 inches long by 7 feet 
1 inch broad, and 8 feet 4 inches high with a flat roof. Here 
is enshrined a mutilated figure of Buddha seated on a 
throne, which is only darkly visible in the dim religious 
light at the end of the low gallciy 74 feet in length. Them 
is a short inscription of six letters on the right jamb of the 
entrance. The first atid last letters are doubtful; hut the 
whole may he read as Sri Rii<ia*achi~fiu. Tills record seems 
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to he only the name of a pilgrim, RudrA, who had visited 
the cave. Hut it is of value as a guide to the age of the 
rave, as tin* letters are all of the Gupta tvpc of an earlier 
date than A. D, 500. 

The right-hand, or north cave, is of exactly the same 
character as the front cave, but it is smaller, being only -17 
feet in length with a height of 8 feet. At 8 feet from the 
entrance we pass through a chamber 10 feet long with a 
round arched roof 8 feet? inches high ; but there are neither 
side e!ia mhcra nor niches, and the sanctum is empty. On 
the entrance door the character bt is engraved of the gigantic 
size oM 0 inches high by 0 inches broad. It may perhaps 
be the initial syllable of JJ ij&xtut. 

The left-hand, or south cave, is similar in character to the 
others, but is still smaller, being only <i I feet 0 inches in 
length. The long passage has the same round arched roof, 
but it is 9 feet 5 inches high. On the right-hand side there 
is ii chamber U feet -i inches long by 2 feet 7 inches broad, 
which was no doubt the cell of the "attendant monks. The 
sanctum is only « feet 9 inches by 5 feet, but the statue 
of Buddha is still seated in its place. 

A glance at the plate of these caves will show that they 
arc all executed on the same plan. There is first a narrow 
entrance leading to a cross chamber beyond which Ls a long 
vaulted gallery. Tills is followed by a second cross chamber, 
and in the largest cave by a third, when another narrow 
passage opens into the sanctum. 

The inscriptions on the north wall of the open passage 
arc unfortunately too much injured to lx* readable. A few 
of the letters are quite certain, and their forms show dis¬ 
tinctly that they belong to two diffittont periods; the earlier 
to the Gupta period before A. D. 500, and the later to the 
7th or 8 th century, when the attached vowels and the feet 
of the consonants were prolonged into barbed flourishes. 

The earliest notice of these caves that I have seen Is by 
Dr, is, Q. Malcoimson, which is valuable for its silence re¬ 
garding the great inscription, as it shows almost conclusively 
tliat this record of the eaves had already been removed to 
Nigpur. His account is so brief that ‘it may be quoted 
entire:— 1 * 

"la May 1828, I pawed through a town called Bhiodat, 18 miles 
from CliAmia, on the road to NAgpur, anti finding many Hindu mine 
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well sculptured an the sandstone of the district, I spent tire day in 
tin mining them. To the greater number I coaid give tiumei?, but one 
insignificant head, much injured, struck me as having the composed 
slecpdilce ipraaruun of the Buddhist sculptures. This induced me to 
make some enqumcSj and I soon heard that; in a hill two miles off, there 
tu a cavern, and on reaching it I found an escalation cODBisiing of 
throe parta, the principal of which penetrated £0 paces into the rock, 
hut was narrow in proportion to iU length. In a email apartment at its 
extremity was a sitting Buddha figure, six feet high. The passage was 
arched with several dcccsscb on each side, and near the entrance the two 
other portions of the temple extended 10 puces into the ruck* like the 
arms of a cross, and were in every respect similar* A rude outline of 
Buddha could be traced on the rock, where it was smoothed away on each 
aide of the mouth of the cavern. There w as a figure of Durgd inside the 
temple, and one at the door, on separate pieces of stone, nod of modem 
appearance. The small head which first attracted nay attention waa 
found amongst the rubbish of a ruined temple, which soeic Jala 
Bmiens in the town were engaged iu removing in search of thsir 
images, and amongst these 1 found several of the naked figures (four or 
five feet high), with curly hair, and differing ajwouirstthem^lvtti, usually 
found in Jain torn pica, aud also representations of Buddha in the sitting 
posture, with the Eiands laid over each other, the pdms uppermost, tire 
hair curlvj the forehead wide, with little figures kneeling I^'fore him, 
and others fanning him j amongst them was a figure of DurgiL The 
Jains have also a modem temple there 

In December 1873 s when I was at Bhindak, I was in* 
formed that an inscription on a long red slab had been taken 
to Ndgpur during the time of the Raja about J I0 or 50 years 
previously by Wilkinson Sab eh. Now Major Wilkinson 
was the Resident at the NAgpur Court at that very time, and 
from him was received the copy of an inscription which 
Dr, Stevenson published in the Journal of tbs Bombay 
Asiatic Society. 1 This very inscription is now in the NAgpur 
Museum. It is a long- slab just as described to me by the 
people of Bh&ndak, and it is of the very same fine-grained, 
reddish stone as that of the caves in the Wij&san hill. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that this is the identical inscription 
on a 11 long slab of red stone” which w as removed by Major 
Wilkinson from the Wijftsan caves to N&gpur. This is 
further confirmed by the inscription itself, which records the 
feet of the reigning sovereign Bbava Deva having become 
a Bodhisatwa, or Buddhist sago. It also mentions that the 
place to which the inscription was attached was the house 
of Sugata" and the " abode of Jim" two well-known names 
of Buddha. _ 
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Dr. Stevenson was fully aware tlmt this was a Buddhist 
inscription* a* he says that— 

“The tablet frtm which the transcript is (aken ^ s probably originally 
sttaeheU to a buikling dirstiuetl for Buddhist a beetles by a ^oviTei^ci 
of that faith " 

and further that the record is 

11 of considerably importance ns nfli-rding direct proof that up to a period 
omprativuly ireeootp the Buddhist osc^udaticy was mniuLaincdx JJ 

Here Dr- Stevenson adds the words £i in the east of 
India; 5 ' as he believed that the inscription described Raja 
Surya Ghoslm as the 44 lord of ITrisi ” or Orissa. But the 
word which he took for tTriiri was certainly misread* 1 read 
Aslndhitran K%hi(ip&te, ^ the Lord of Asmdhitru ; >p hut the 
name Is indistinct. It may perhaps Ire the Atidathra of 
Ptolemy, which belonged to the country of the Bettiji, I take 
exception^ a Iso, to Dr, Stevenson's date which lie finds in the 
words mm Shkojwale, or 711. The word jtedld is clear 
enough, but tire first letter is not Sam hut Sra, and this at 
once disposes of the date, l am also puzzled to understand 
how a record, which,as Dr, Stevenson admits, “affords direct 
proof" of Buddhist ascendancy, can open with a long in¬ 
vocation to Siva. A simple reference to the Brahmanical 
deities, such as to Lakshmi the goddess of prosperity, or to 
Saraswali “the goddess of clonuencc’'would be mi turn I* enough. 

It is true that the invocation ends with the name of jsarraj- 
»<*> which is a title of Siva; but as it was also a title 
of Bttddka or Jiua 1 I think it possible that Dr, Stevenson 
may have been misled by the faultiness of his copy. Un¬ 
fortunately ho has not given any transcript of the inscrip¬ 
tion ; but several portions of the opening lines on tlic stone 
arc so much obliterated, that it seems quite impossible to 
restore them. Besides which, I can vouch for the inaccu¬ 
racy of many parts of the lithographed copy which accom¬ 
panies the translation. 

My copy of the inscription was made from actual paper 
impressions on which many of the fainter and more doubtful 
letters w ere pencilled on the spot, Some were gi von up as 
utterly hopeless; but the greater part of the letters are 
fairly legible. Judging from the forms of the letters, I 
would assign the inscription to the 7th or 8th century A. D, 
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BII AND A K TEMPLES, 

In Bfc&ndak itself there is only one cave worth notice. 
It Is excavated in the western face of the low- ridge on 
which the town is situated, at a short distance from the temple 
of Budarin ig. It consists of a large open court 35 feet 
long by 18^ feet broad, from which two openings on the 
east lead into a suite of caves, and one opening on the south 
into a single one.’ The two doors of the eastern cave open 
into ft liftil 33 feet long by 10£ feel broad, in which there 
is a single niche with ft figure of Lakshmi holding the club 
and discus of Vishnu. This hall is from 8 to 9 feet high. 
On the east side there are two openings leading into two 
separate chambers, each about 9 feet square and 7 feet 
high. In the left-hand chamber is enshrined a seated 
figure of the ten-armed Diixga, and in that to the right a 
four-armed figure of Siva with trident and three-hooded 
make. There was formerly also a colossal figure iu this 
cave, hut only the two attendants now remain, one of them 
being the skeleton goddess KAli. From the south-east 
comer of this chamber a narrow passage leads into an un¬ 
finished cave 11 feet long by 3 feet broad. 

The south cave consists of a single room 17 feet 6 inches 
in length by 15 feet 7 inches in breadth. Nearly in the 
middle there is ft small raised platform 3 feet square, which 
most probably once supported a lingam of Siva. 

There is nothing to show the age of these eaves except 
the few figures which still remain. From the style of these I 
infer that the caves belong to the same age as the Brahuia- 
nicftl temples, that is to the 11th or 12th century. 

The Brnhmanic&l temples of Bh&ndak are all more or 
less ruined, hut several of the remains are of sufficient in¬ 
terest to warrant ft detailed notice. 

The Chandi Bed temple is situated on a rising ground 
in the midst of the forest to the south-east of the town, and 
just 510 paces from the Akhftra mound. Its proper name, 
as noted in a short inscription on one of the pillars, is 
Chandrikd Devi. From this record also we learn that the 
temple was built in the Sam vat year 1133, or A, D. 1076. 
Its ground plan differs from that of the other temples of 
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Bhftndak in having two pillared halls, but I cannot help 
suspecting that, the outer one is a subsequent addition, 1 

The entrance to the temple is towards the town facing 
the west, ^ The portico, which Ls II feet square, leads into 
an open pillared hall, 26 feet sqnate, supported on 1(3 square 
columns nearly 8 feet in height. From the middle aisle 
another doorway leads into the second hath which is only 
21 J feet in breadth by 26 feet in length. Its roof is sup¬ 
ported by 8 square columns and 8 pilasters. The sanctum* 
which is nearly 10 feet hy 6 feet, enshrines a standing female 
figure i feet 4 inches high. She has only two arms, and 

I suppose, the Chandlka Xleri of the inscription after 
whom the temple is named. The roof of the sanctum was 
a low pyramid. 

In the hull there are figures of Ganesa, MahcssWri 
-Devi, and of a god, goddess and child grouped together. 
Outside the temple there are statues of Hara-Gnuri, Ganesa, 
and of a woman with a child on her hip. 

I was informed that the road officer had begun to dis¬ 
mantle this temple, and had taken down two of the nrchi- 
traves of the MaAdmandopa, when he was stopped by thy 
eml authorities. I afterwards verified this statement of 
the people hy an examination of the nearest bridge on the 
high road, where 1 found several carved and squared stones 
still lying unused. 

The Do Jam tank is situated just one mile to the cast 

-Jji 6 H Wn ’ ant * c ^ J5e high rood. On an island in the 

middle of the tank there was formerly a temple which was 
approached from the south by a long bridge. The bridge 
still remains, but nearly all the atones of the temple have 
been carried away to make read bridges. Even the name of 
the temple has now been lost, and the bridge is only known 
as the Chtmdnia-Dol&ra, Its construction is very simple, 
cnxteen pairs of square pillars 4 feet apart, are placed at in¬ 
tervals of 8 feet 4} inehes.from the tank to the Island. The 
intervals are spanned by stone beams, over which is laid the 
roadway of stone slabs. The whole structure is 157 feet 
long and G| feet broad. The pillars are 16| inches square, 
wvzh spreading capitals of a rather elegant design which 
grvo» very pleasing appearance to this long viaduct. A 
sketch of one of the pillars is given in the accompanying 
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plate, 1 along with others from neighbouring temples with 
which it may be compared. 

The Akhdra mound is the ruin of an old temple which 
has been cleared and levelled as a wrestling place. Nothing 
is known about the temple, and the only figure which is set 
up on the top was brought from the temple of Chandi Devi. 
It is a seated figure holding a club over the left shoulder, and 
was no doubt selected as an appropriate adornment of the 
pahestra, where dub exercise is daily practised by the wrest¬ 
lers. The mound is situated at the south end of the town, 
and 525 paces from the temple of Uadnrinfig. 

In the forest to the north-east of the Akhara mound, at a 
distance of 330 paces, there are some remains of a Jain temple 
to Pdrttnandlh. The sanctum still remains with a naked figure 
of P&rswanht k, canopied by a seven-headed snake. The statue 
is 54 feet high, and the cell is nearly 8 feet square. Beyond 
it are the remains of a hall 20 feet long and 7£ feet broad. 

The temple of Badarindg is the only one of all I lie 
BMndak shrines that lias preserved its fame. The “ Snake- 
temple 1 ’ is known all over the country, but it is the holiness 
of the Xdga, and not the beauty of the temple that has 
mode the shrine so famous. As it now stands the temple 
consists of a half-open hall supported on 20 pillars, with a 
small sanctum at one end, but the whole is a hasty re¬ 
construction of old materials. There is no entrance porch, 
and the officiating Brahmans gain admittance through a 

door in one of the side walls. * 

The object of worship is a Naga t or snake, which is said 
to make I fa appearance on all publie occasions. Inside the 
sanctum there is a curious brass cover, surmounted by a hvi> 
headed snake. The cover, which is open both at top and 
bottom, is conical in shape and corrugated honzontolly to 
represent the coils of a snake. Its form is just like that of 
a puffed crinoline. This curious vessel was presented to 
the temple upwards of one hundred years ago by bfimbaji 
Kasftr At the. annual fair this vessel is carried to the 


meeting by a party of Dili mare. . 

In the courtyard of the temple outside there are several 
figures standing against fbe wall, of which the most note¬ 
worthy are: , ., 4 . , . , x\ 

I.—A large statue of Vishnu with boar s head, as the 
Varhha Avatflr, with the other incarnations m small size 


grouped around. 
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2 . Statue of Vishnu, four-armed, holding the club, 
the discus, shell and lotus. 

3, —Statues of Vishnu and Lakshmi on Garud. 

4—Jlara-Gatm. 

5.-—Ganesa. 

0 and 7--—Two rude Lions. 


Along with these figures there is an inscribed slab, 
dated in Hake 13 * *, in (lie Kahayo Samvatsara. The date 
is therefore either 1301 or 1308 Sake, or A. t). 1386 or 
1410, as Kshaya is the last year of the Jupiter Cycle of 60 
years. Hut there is no certainty that this record belonged 
to the temple which is now called Badari-NAy. The inscrip¬ 
tion itself rot ords the dedication of a statue of Taya w na rtly - 
aria-, and as the principal figures now standing outside arc 
of \ is.!mu, it seems highly probable that the original tem¬ 
ple was dedicated to that god. The plan of the present 
temple in the accompanying plate shows that it is u modern 
reconstruction. 

TIip Taka Talon Temple is situated dose to a tanka or 
tank, 300 feet square and 20 feet deep, the sides of which 
arc built of “ cut stones" [ttlnkaj with the upper course 
moulded. The tank is a little way outside the town on the 
north-west. The main body of the temple is said to have 
been very nearly intact some yearn ago, when the engineers 
of the Warora coal works l>egan to dismantle it. The 
traces of the removal of beams and slabs from the roof 
were quite fresh at the time of my visit. The people ap¬ 
pealed to the Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, and the 
demolition was at once stopped. 

The temple consists of one large hall of three aides, 
the centre aisle leading direct from the entrance to the 
anteroom in front of the sanctum brin" 7 +Wt 3 inchru 
wide, while the side aisles are only 4 feet 2 inches Length- 
wise, also, the pillars are spaced differently from the usual 
custom, us the middle space is only 4 feet 2 inches, instead 
of 7 feet 3 inches. Perhaps thts narrowing of the central 
space was found from experience to lie necessary on account 
of the liability to breakage of long beams when subjected to 
a heavy aright, I noticed tli&t all the beams of the Do^ 
lara Brit!"tr, which have a span of 8 feet 4 inches* are intact, 
wiiile the temple beams of the same span ate generally 
brokem The roof of the hall m supported on eight pillars and 
12 pilaster ^liich are remarkable for the great splay of 
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their bracket capitals. Two specimens of these pillars are 
given in the accompanying plate; that marked A being 
from the western side of the temple, and B from the middle 
aisle.* The mouldings of the capitals of these aisle pillars 
appear to me to be quite new and peculiar in their arrange¬ 
ment. Compare the Ghorpet capital in the same plate. 
They are of the same character as the DolAra anti Gaoriim 
examples, but are quite different from any others that I 
have seen in Northern India, and would seem to lie peculiar 
to this part of the country. 

Inside the temple there is a large figure of Vishnu sleep¬ 
ing on the serpent Ananta, 0 feet long by 3 feet broad, 
which is sufficient evidence to show that the temple must 
have been dedicated to tliat god. 

To the eastward of the T&ka temple and to the south of 
the Dudhftm tank, there arc four richly carved pillars, stand- 
in® in a field, which once formed port of a great temple. 
Tlie pillars are 8J feet in height, and If foot square at the 
base. They form a squaw which was originally the central 
part of the MahamantUipa, or great hall. The mouldings 
of the capital combine the upper member of flic Lika 
TaJilo example with tho lower members of the Gaomia 
example. 


GAORAKA. 

- Gao ram, or Gavarfira, is a small village situated one 
mile and a half to the south of Bhftndnk. To the west are 
several fine tanks, especially the Asan Till, beyond which is 
alow hill crowned with the remains of several temples, 
There are also many detached rocks, several of which have 
been hollowed out to form caves and niches. The principal 
temple is called Jobnass’s Palace, and the two chief caves 
are called his Big and Little Fowl-houses. 

The rack-cut niches are found in a group oi Huge 
rounded stones which form a tolerably uniform front about 
40 feet in length. The first niche beginning from the Id 
hand contains a lingam, and the second a row’of hgun* •• 
the Ashta-Sakti, on eight female effigies, J he third has 
a seated figure of Ganrsa. the fourth is empty, the stal uo 
having been removed from its socket, but then' i* a lingam 
scratched on the wall behind. The sqtii niche contains a 
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lingnrn, and a place for a second figure, The seventh niche 
Jias only a mutilated figure* All these niches are roughly 
hewn out, “ J 

The “ 1% Fowl-house" is a carefully cut room, 9 feet long 
hy 5 feet 2 inches broad, and upwards of 7 feet high. The 
entrance > s 3 feet 7 inches wide, and there are traces of a 
structural porch which once stood in front of it. Round the 
three walls of the care there is a raised platform for the re¬ 
ception of statues. This has been very careful! v liewn with 
mouldings both above and below. There are eight large sockets 
in the platform for the reception of as many statues. In 
the plate I have marked the holes with the letters A to H, 
At present there are only a few loose figures in the cave, 
which from their small size are not likely to have been the 
original ohjects of worship. Three of these are Vishnu 
himselt on Atlanta, and the dwarf and lxwir incarnations. 
A fourth is an unidentified seated figure, and the fifth is a 
rrr? 1 ; lf caTC had been dedicated to the Das-Amt&r 
of V islinu, there would have Ijoen ten socket-holes instead 
of eight, unless, which is quite possible, more than one 
figure had been carved upon two 6f the stones, I have seen 
tlie Ibh and tortoise incarnations placed one above the other 
on flic same stone, and sucli may have been the arrange¬ 
ment in this cave. But whatever may have been the 
original arrangement, it is dear that the worship of Vishnu 
was m fasluou when the present figures were placed inside. 

us quite possible that the cave may have been a Buddhist 
one, tor the worshippers of Buddha always arranged their 
-statues on platforms around the walls, as they do even at 
Hie present day in Burma. In favour of this assignment, 

I may note that a dmjied figure of Buddha is now lying 

‘iwum e '"l! 1 "7! Umt the * maI1 called' the 

Little low 1-house winch is close by, was almost cer¬ 
tainly a monk s cell. It is 5 feet fi inches long by 3 feet 

d inches brood, winch are about the usual dimensions of the 

r ex k ■ i i ^ n cp 11 5 ■ 

On the hill ajxjve these two caves stands the Bmhmani- 
ca 1 emple tailed Johns's Palace. Although ruined exter. 
rndly, the arrangement of the interior is still nearly perfect. 

I he entrance which was to the south, has gone, but most of 
the pillars of the MaMmandapa, or great hall, are still 
Th* ^ % "i H*® walls of the untardla and sanctum. 

1 roof of th * hal1 Wfls supported on 10 pillars, each 7f 
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feet in height. The capitals of these pillars appear to me to 
be more graceful in their proportions than those of the 
BliAndak temples. 1 They are also remarkable for the disuse 
of the pinched neck which gives an appearance of weakness 
to other Hindu pillars. But this advantage would seem to 
have been gained rather by decreasing the bulk of the shaft 
than by increasing the width of the neck, 

The untarftla and sanctum are rather larger than those of 
the Bh&ndnk temples. They are both empty; hut in the 
hall there is a figure of Gancsa, and another of Ihc Mull Nandi 
On the left hand jambs of the anlardla there is an inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the Sam vat. year 11 GO, or A. D, HQfi, This 
temple is therefore somewhat later than that of Chandika 
Devi. A plan of it is given in the accompanying plated 

On the south side, at a distance of only 21 feet, there is a 
small side temple containing a large statue of Gancsa. It 
consists of a single room 1G feet 4 inches long by nearly 7 
feet wide, the entrance being towards the temple. 

At 500 feet to the south there arc the inundations of a 
large Saiva temple; and on low spurs of the iiill to the east 
and north-east, distant 400 feet, them arc the traces of two 
other temples. To the north also there are traces of three 
more temples. 

DWA1WAEA. 


The hill of DcwalwAra is situated just six miles and 
a half to the west of EhAndak. On the top there is a small 
square fort with high walls, now in ruins. Inside the fort 
there are four pillars of an old temple still standing, of the 
same stylo os those of Chandika Devi. There is also a dry 
tank called tanka, and to the east of it is a natural mark 
in the rock, 15 inches long hy 6 inches broad, called Bhim 
Sen's Char<m, or foot-print. 

In the side of the hill there arc several caves, ol whic i 
the largest is named 1Varsinh, This is a long, narrow passage 
which has all the appearance of a natural rent somewhat 

enlarged. Altogether it is 32 feet long from its mouth, but 

only 4 feet wide, except in a small chamber near the entrance, 
where it is 6 feet wide and G feet high. In this chamber 
there is a figure of tile goddess Devi. 
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Almut IDO foot to the south of the Naramh cave there is a 
^rou|) of four small caves or cells which are rough and of no 
interest. Hut 100 feet further to the south, there is a double- 
roomed dive with straight sides. The outer-room is 8 feet. 9 
inches by t feet 3 inches, and has openings to the outside 
The inner-room is only 6 feet 3 ruches hv 5 feet. Both rooms 
are extremely low, being only 4 feet 7 'inches from floor to 
itnj|. It seems probable, therefore, that the excavation was 
not completed when the work was stopped. 

23.—GHORPET, 

At the village of Ghorpet, between Bhnndnkand ChAuda, 
them was once a fine temple which lias been utterly de¬ 
stroyed by a gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which now hold 
together a portion of its walls with one pilaster and several 
mould mgs complete. This pipal tree is £J feet in diameter 
and 2fl feet in circumference, The pilaster is remarkable for 
lieing unit up in regular courses of stone with the walls, 
.instead ol being, a monolith. The remains were formerly 
much more extensive, but the* stones are said to have been 
carried away by a rood officer to buikl a bridge. The 
pilaster is a very fine example of the style of mouldings of 
the inediffival temples of tins part of the country. One of 
the upper mouldings is undercut, and one of the ioVcr mould¬ 
ings has a raised hp o n it s upper edge. Nothing whatever 
is known as to the age of the temple; hut as the'neighbour¬ 
ing beton welt of 13£ feet diameter has an arch of overlap¬ 
ping stones, the whole may 1 h> assigned to the eleventh or 
tweuiJj century. A sketch of the pilaster is given in the 
m-H o r| ip;>riving plate, for comparison with other pillars at 
Bhandak and MArkonda. 1 1 

2-t—CHANDA. 

The large city of CbAnda, the capital of the southern 

the n i3«? “ah^ h *2 ^, b . aiJt K|tAmIkia MAI SAh in 

J irJi ci ntury. Hut as this prmre, according to the native 

annals, was only four generations prior to Ballaii Bnllft] 

; T be contemporary of Akbar, the date 0 f the foundation 

of ,e cannot h» placed higher than A, D. 1450. The 

Pltnf of the earlier kings was JiuMlpur, on the left bank 
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of the WardA. river, 6 miles to the south of CMnda. Here 
therein a stone fort with the rums of an old palace attributed 
to Bhinm Ball Ala Sin ha, the founder of the Chanda Gond 
dynasty. As he was ten generations prior to the founder of 
ChAnda, thu establishment of tho Ch&ndu Gonds may he re¬ 
ferred to about 1200 A- B. The Gonds of the Mandala 
dynasty profess to trace their annals up to Sam vat 416, or 
A. D, 358; but. their claim of royalty is quite incompatible 
with the acknowledged supremacy of the 1 Ini hay as of Chedi. 
Y&dava Raja, the founder of the family, is said to have been 
in the service of the Haihaya King, and it seems probable 
that his desoendents may have been petty chiefs under the 
great Kalachuri Kings of Kosala. 

Nothing is known of tne Chftnda district prior to the Gond 
occupation by Bltima EallAla Sin ha. But the caves and 
temples of Bh&ndak show that this was the capital of a con¬ 
siderable kingdom for several centuries before the time of 
the Gond Kings. In my account of IlhAndak f have sug¬ 
gested the probablity that it was the ancient V&Mtaka, the 
seat of the Kailakila van an about the third and fourth 
centuries A. 1). From the great Bh&ndak inscription, also, 
we learn that it was the chief city of a later dynasty which 
numbered amongst its Princes Surya Ghoshs*, Euhsa, Udayana, 
and Bhava Beva. These four probably reigned from A, D. 
700 to 800, judging by some of the peculiar forms of the 
letters of the inscription. After this we have no mention of 
Vdkdtaha until the time of Kudra Beva of Wamngol, of 
whose kingdom it formed the western Ijourulary in A. D-1162. 
As this date is quite close to that of the rise of the Gond 
monarchy, it seems probable that Wdktitoka had existed as a 
distinct kingdom from the first centuries of the Christian era 
down te the Mahftrotta conquest in the middle of the lost 
century. 


ChAuda is a large walled town situated in t he fork between 
the Jharput Nala and the Erai river. Jt is about one mile 
and a half In length, by a mile and a quarter in breadth, hut 
the greater part of the enclosed space is vacant The walls 
were built by the Gone! Baja KhAmlkia BallII SAh, the 
contemporary* of Akbar; but they were repaired by the 
Mali Am it as and are now in excellent order. The walls are 
rather low, with lofty battlements, and they form a very 
efficient protection against the flood waters or the Erai river 
w hen driven backwards by the inundation of the MardA river. 
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T!ic only buildings of any consequence are some tempi* 
and the tombs of the later Gond kings* The last are plain 
find substantial buildings, but rather heavy in appearance 
The gateways offer good specimens of Good art, as they are 
ornamented with sculptures of the fabulous monster lion 
overpowering an elephant, which was the symbol of the 
Gond kings. 

The temples are generally plain, with pyramidal roofs in 
steps. The only exception is the fane of Aehilcswara, the 
walls of which are covered with a multitude of small sc,dp. 
tured panels* There are several sculptures of the Nfign but 
only one of them is of large sire,* with two smaller snakes on 
the same slab* 


Outside the town to the south-east, at a picturesque spot 
called Ulpet, there is a large collection of eoiossal figiies 
which are more remarkable for their sire than for their artistic 
excellence. They are situated on a rocky eminence amidst 
a hue grove of mango, custard-apple and tamarind trees, 
they must certainly have been caned on the spot, as many 
them ore much too heavy to be'moved* In several cases 
they appear to have been detached rocks which were first 
rudely shaped into symmetrical blocks, and afterwards carv- 
eo. They are arranged in a sort of rough circle, 160 feet 
rcross from cast to west, hy 120 feet from north to south, 
with a hngam of Siva in the middle. The following list of 
the subjects and dimensions of these curious sculptures shows 
™* they are nearly all dedicated to the worship of Siva. 
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The last of these sculptures is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and apparently does not belong to the group of detached 
sculptures, os it lies away from them to the south, and is 
pointed in a different direction. The whole group is known 
as Rftwan, or RAwan-ka-patthar. 

A is the central lingnm around which thq other sculp¬ 
tures are grouped, 

C is the hull Nandi on the cast with face turned towards 
the 1 in gum. 

D is the largest of all the sculptures, nnd represents the 
goddess DurggA standing, with ten heads, ton arms and ten 
legs. Tn her five right-hands she holds a sword, a thunder* 
holt, a eluh, a trident and a shell, and in her left-hands a 
human In‘ad, a how, a discus and two objects not identified. 
On the pedestal under her feet Siva is represented as a topusi 
or ascetic. The weight of this moss must ha about 57 tons. 

B is a naked standing figure of Siva with four arms. In 
his hands he holds a sword, a snake, a trident and a human 
head, below which there is u dug lapping the blood. In front, 
towards the lingnm, there is a small figure of Gancsa, 

B is a tw o-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding in 
his hands a sword and a bowl. 

G is a four-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding 
in his hands a trident, a sword, a boll and a cymbal. 

H is a ten-armed figure of Durggft killing the buffalo 
demon. In her hands she holds a sword, a trident, a bow, 
the demon’s head and other objects. This figure stands 
80 feet to the west of the central lingam. 

J is a four-armed, figure of Ganesa seated, holding an axe 
and a dub and canopied by a NAga. 

K atul L arc a .pair of figures of HanumAn which are 
represented facing in opposite dine lions. 

M is a twn-nrmed figure of Bhairera, the son of Sivo, 
holding as usual a sword in his uplifted right-hand. 

N and O are the tortoise and fish incarnation# of Vishnu. 
This pair of figures stand 43 feet to the south of the central 
lingam. 

P is a large Naan with a pair of small snakes, on* on 
each side, 

B is the detached lingam and argha, sculptured on the 
solid rock to the south of the group. 

The whole of these figures arc executed in a very soft and 
coarse sandstone, which has already suffered much from the 
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action of the weather. All the larger sculptures are lying 
on their hacks on the ground, and I believe lhat they were 
never set up, but were carved in their present positions out 
of detached blocks. 

25.—KELJ11AR. 

Keljhar is a large village about half-way between Chanda 
an d Mirkanda, and within a few miles o f Raj garb and 
Mulh + Here I found two small cromlechs or dolmens, 
which at first I took for kistvaens that had been broken 
open. On enquiry, however, I was assured that they were 
temples raised by the Kurumbdt shepherds, I then remem* 
bored that I hod seen a much larger one at Mulh, which 
was undoubtedly a place of worship* as a goat had been 
sacrified in front of it only half-an-hour before my arrival, 
and in the presence of several of my servants. This temple 
was G feet long, 4 feet broad and 4 feet high. It was closed 
on the three shies and open to the east. At t he hack there 
was a raised terrace of earth* on which were set up a number 
of stones smeared with vermillion, each of which was said to 
be a Knrmdr Devi. I thought at first that this was the 
actual name of the goddess ; but I now found that it is only 
the Gandi name for the deity of the Kummbdr shepherds. 
These temples are called Mall&na by the shepherds them¬ 
selves, and they are generally built in pairs, one dedicated to 
MaUana Deva and the other to Mallina Devi* There was 
:i second small cromlech at Mulh close beside the large one. 
The KurumMrs sacrifice a goat to the Mnllamis to r^ve their 
fiocka from tigers and murrain. The shrines are generally 
open to the east* but sometimes f hey are completely closed for 
the purpose of keeping the sacred stones* which represent 
the MaMna deities quite safe. The two temples at Keljhar 
have not been used for a long time* but those at Mulh 
are much frequented. Beside the sacred stones I saw a 
number of wooden figures, wliicb were aaid to bo the 
offerings of sick people, generally small-pox patients, to 
avert death. I was also told that men who are killed by 
tigerv or snakes are buried under similar dolmens raised 
on low mounds, on which the relatives place rude representa¬ 
tions of horses. 

I find that Meadows Taylor had already guessed that 
these cromlechs were most probably temples, and not tombs. 
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for lie notes,—“ they do not, so far as I hate opened them, 
contain funeral Domains, and therefore may have been 
temples, or altars only, for the performance of sacrifices 
or other ceremonies,’' 

Th« actual graves which I have seen are mere cairns 
or harrow s covered with pottery horses. The temples of the 
MnlUlna deities are cromlechs. Both kinds are found all 
over the oountrv to the south of the Narbada beyond the 
Gond area The Goads themselves coll the two Mall An a 
deities Kurai&r Pen and Kurmar Devi, and speak of them 
with something like contempt. But their own demon- 
worship is much the same. Between ChAnda and Keljhar 
there is a broad tract of thick jungul covering the slopes of 
the Mulh range of hills. At CMnda the mass of the 
people are still Goads, hut on passing this belt of jungul 
to the east, wc come at once upon a different race, who call 
themselves Tel in gas and speak Telugu. To the west of tins 
line amongst the Gouds there arc none of these remains; to 
the cast in the vicinity of Mull) I heard of jit teen tillages 
which are said to have two cromlechs each: and “at 
Cl lam urn, to the cast of the Wen Gang* river, there is a 
group of twenty cromlechs or kistvaens. 

In the accompanying plate X have given a sketch of the 
two cromlechs at Keljhar. 1 They are of small size, being only 
2 feet 7 inches square inside, and perhaps about the same 
heieht originally, hut the earth had accumulated about them, 
so that the more perfect one is only 1 foot 8 inches high 
at the beck above the ground. This one stands on the top 
of a little mound about 2| to 3 feet highland K> feet diame¬ 
ter. The smaller one is on the slope. The covering stone 
is 1 feet 2 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches broad. 

20.—“31AJ Cr AIUI. 

Mjgiirh is a large village on the read between Chftnda 
and MArkanda. It possesses an old temple of M^fideva 
which, though small in size, is interesting foils details, as it 
is generally in very good preservation. It conaste of a 

aanSumlS feet 3 inches on the outside, with a half open 

pillared hall in front, 31 feet 6 inches square The temple 
is dedicated to Mah&devn, whose Iingam is enshrined inside. 

" ■ Be* Flit* IXV. 
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lh{ - entrance is to the cast. The hall or Sabha tnandapa, 
is surrounded by a low wall on which stand ten short pillars 
of the same des ] gn ns the four taller pillar in the middle, 
llie shafts of these four middle pillars am ornamented with 
chat ns mid bells. Their capitals have the same pinched 
neeks which are so common at MArkando and Bhftndak. 
Ihey are quite plain, excepting: only the figure of a hooded 
cobra on the face of each of the cruciform brackets. The 
cobra is also sculptured nn (he brackets of the Nandikeswar 
temple at Mftrkunda, but f do not remember seeing a sinele 
example of this kind at BhAndak. The emdioS of the 
temple is, of course, attributed to (he magic powers of HemM 
lanth. 1 here is no inscription, and I could not find even 
a single letter or mason’s mark on any of the stone*. The 
trfyle ts however the same as that of the MArkanda temples, 
and the reof of the sanctum is a pyramid rising m strips 
exactly hke the pyramidal spires of the Das-AvatAr temple 
at Markanda, winch will b« described presently* 

37.—MAHKANDA. 

Markandn is the name of the principal temple of a group 
situated on a rocky point on the left hunk of the Wen or 
\cnya G «ingA river about Smiles to tho cast of Chanda, 

J"J m ! le ? to *5® of NftOTur. Here the river is 

jrdablo, being about 2 feet deep, w ith a clear broad stream 
running rather rapidly over a firm sandy bottom. The little 
i ilia go is named MArkandi. It was once a large place on 
the open plain to the west, but the frequent inundations 
have driven most of the people away, and there are 
now not more than 20 occupied houses. ' ' 

tv ?! l u PS 1 ?*? 1 fftmc from Markanda 

j, but it is dedicated to Siva, whose lingnni is enabrined 

“ ““ “"<*“>»• Nothing whatever i. h„„„ n Sh Sho 
! f temple, nor are tiiero any inscriptions to 
^ j 3 ,, , to ttw The same story is told of this tamed e 

“ d Hmr * they were built 1 in 
a smgle night by flemAd Panth. To him is ascribed the 

th V tom P le * at BhAndak, and I was assured 
that all the temples, even as far as KAsi-Bonnres, bad been 
built by him According to my informant, HemldPonth was 
(he son of a learned Brahman The story of Ids birth is the 
same as that wh lc h is told of Lakshmmiiva Itaja of Gaur 
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When liis mother's confinement drew near, the time was 
said to be unlucky; bo she ordered her attendants to delay 
the birth by hanging her up by the feet with her head 
downwards, until the lucky hour arrived. She was at once 
taken down, and then gave birth to IlemAd Panth, but died 
herself immediately afterwords, Hem Ad become learned 
in every science, and more espceifdly in medicine. When 
Vibisliana, the brother of Havana, was sick, HemM cured 
him, and the grateful patient told him to ask a boon. 
Ilemdd asked for the aid of the EAkshasas to build temples 
whenever he might require them. The boon was granted; 
but on the condition tlmt the RAksliasas wo re not to work 
for more than one night at a tune. Accordingly with their 
aid Bemad 1’anth built all the temples at Markon da, 
Bhftndak, and other places between the Ganges ami GodAvari. 
f was further told that Hem Ad was the f ‘ same person who 
ib called Prntap Rudr in the Tclinga country of Orangul 
{"Warangal).*' Now Prntap Rudra is a well-known historical 
personage, who lived in the 12th century, and he was certainly 
not a Brahman as HcmM is always said to have been in 
accordance with his title of Panih. 

The temples arc enclosed in a quadrangle IQf) feet long 
from north to south nud 116 foet broad * 1 . There arc 
upwards of twenty of them of various sizes, which are 
grouped around the great central fane of MArkanda it is hi. 
Some of these are in complete ruin, and others arc very 
small; but the whole taken together forms, perhaps, the 
most picturesque group of temples that 1 have seen. They 
are neither so large nor so many in number as the Khaju- 
rfiha temples, but they are equally rich and elaborate, both 
in their ornament anti in their sculptures. There are no 
inscriptions to tell their age; hut their style is so similar to 
that of the Cfiantlcl temples of KhnjurAlia and other places, 
tliat there can he little doubt that they belong to the same 
period of the 10th and 11th centuries, A. 1). 

The wall of the quadrangle has a very primitive appear¬ 
ance, and is probably much older than any of the present 
temples, It Is nine foet high and three feet nine inches 
thick at base, with sloping sides crowned by a rounded cop¬ 
ing 1 stone two feet thick/ The main entrance is on the 
south, hut there are two side entrances, one tow ards the river 

1 S-r Plibi XX for ■ E'Uu of Ik* NIrku<U ^rmp uf linplc*. 

1 Set ruu xxvu. 
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on the cast, and the other on the west towards the village. 
These two arc mere openings in the wall, hut the southern 
entrance though small, is a two-storeyed building with a pair 
of pillars, both inside and outside. The upper storey is an 
open room with eight pillars intended for the uso of the 
musicians. 

The following list of the Mftrkanda. temples shows their 
names and sizes, and the gods to whom they are dedicated. 
Many of them arc so small and nriiiiijiortui.it as to require no 
furt her description;— 


Nuil 

su*. 

tiltlliriUHl 

A 

1- 

MllrLithb 

• * * * 

7a 7 x 56 3 

Siva lingAm. 

B 

L 

Nniitli bi-awu ra 

38 3 „ 38 3 

Do. with lull NutiJi. 

c 


MflrkaiftiJa 

30 3 „ 37 (1 

Do. with two Nandi*. 

I> 


■ JokJIi Lin^ 

10 3 „ tf 7 

Ditto. 

E 


^Irit Emjnyn 

18 8 „ 10 0 

Ditto. 

F 


Vain a Dbammrflja. 

Ufl „ 10 0 

Ditto, 

Cr 


UlU;k M ibtii-i Wu ra ... 

le o „ io o 

Ditto. 

H 


(Ruined) 

» 0 „ 0 0 

Ditto + 

J 


Jtilj BMimmm 


Ditto. 

K 

— 

Nd" lli-tbi 

1 & ,1 1 2 

HauumAn. 

L 

*— 

(Ruined) 



M 


Kote&ffyra 

23 8 „ 14 8 

Siva tfstgim. 

N 


DharmasUa 

13 8 „ 10 0 

Hall for ascetics* 

O 

— 

(Rained) 

0 3,, 3 3 


P 

— 

Siva 

6 6 „ 8 6 

Si va lingacn. 

Q 

— 

Namedesa 

? i) „ e « 

Ditto. 

R 

—■ 

Dg + 

7 6 „ 6 0, 

Ditto. 

S , 

— 

GoiiePA 

10 0 „ 7 0 

Ditto, 

T 


Taretwum 

14 <5 „ 14 8 . 

Ditto. 

U 

- 

Sivu 

16 6 „ 16 6 

Ditto* 

V 

— 

Mamiesvrara 

110 „ 11 0 

Ditto. 

W 


Bbii?i& Sankara , 

24 0 „ 24 0 

Ditto. 

X - 


Dad A Viil «ir 

79 0 „ 11 0 

Incarnation* of Vi^Lim. 

Y - 

. 

DtvflrLn Pibar . j 




two rows of s ma ll temples and past several curious old sfi nn.ro 
pillars, which arc apparently much more ancient than any of 
the temples. Nearly all of them are sculptured, and some of 
them are inscribed- The chief figures are soldiers, armed 
with battle-axe, bow and quiver full of arrows, in an atti¬ 
tude of attack. On one pillar I noticed the sun and moon 
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above an illegible inscription. As these emblems are gene¬ 
rally found on Saf i pillars, I have a suspicion that most, if 
not all, of these pillars are memorials of Satis. 3 IVhtm the 
deceased was a soldier he was sculptured with his arms; and 
if he died in battle, he was represented fighting, 

A.—The temple of ililrkaDda Kishi is by far the largest 
of the group, and is also the most elaborately sculptured^ 
About 20 0 years ago it was struck by lightning, when the 
upper part of the massive spire was hurled down on to the 
roof of the Mahft Mandapa which was broken in, and at the 
same time a small temple marked H in the plan, was utterly 
destroyed. The roof of the hall was repaired about 120 

E tre ago, but in a very rude manner, by one of the Good 
jas, w hose architect introduced huge piers with radiating 
arches inside the principal room. 

The temple consists of an entrance porch on the east, 
leading into the erent hall, which has also two side entrances 
on the north and south, each covered by a porch. Beyond 
this is the antardia or antechamber leading into the sanctum, 
both of which are old work. Inside there is a kngum of 
Siva, with a vntkuta, or cap of brass, surmounted with five 
human heads, under a canopy of five snakes* hoods* 

The general $tyk of the M&rkandn temple is like that of 
the Khajuiftha temples, with three rows of figures all round, 
two feet three inches in height. In each of these rows there 
are 45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the tem¬ 
ple, Higher up than these there is a row of geese,, and a row 
of monkeys, and above these arc four more rows of human 
figures. The whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally 
covered with statues and ornaments* Altogether I counted 
400 figures; and there are about half as many lions and 
elephants forming divisions between the human statues 
About one-half of the panels are given up to Siva and Fdr- 
vati in various forms. There are aUo many subordinate 
female figures, some dancing, some playing musical instru¬ 
ments, and one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to 
her eyelids, Several of the statues of Siva are naked, and so 
are some of the female statues; hut they are simply nude 
figures without any suggestive indelicacy, such as is only too 
prominent in the obtrusive bestiality of the Kitajurftlui sculp¬ 
tures. The attitudes of the figures arc generally easy, hut 

J I hUTfl ittii c met with piteiUr pill in 111 otbrr pUv* *rt imdaiikttfl 
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F? 6 ™ ,S tllC Ramo Planless expression m all the 

f<K an< L? 1 ™™* J Ust the “me calm feature when he is 
dcIth 1Q? Ur '“ h ' as when htJ is *™*»pMng an enemy to 

.i -iP n t! aouth door is inscribed the name of 

sirailar ia incised c„ 

temples at Buhan and Amarkatitak, as well as in Bihar. The 
number of 700 is most probably intended for the date of bi^ 
flJivn J. U s lt , 0ertain ^ cannot refer to either the Vikrama- 
S' 1 , r ; } lka ** character* are comparatively 
modem The earliest date that 1 would assign to the write 

™f L the^ if "*™d ^ the Chedi W 

vat, the date will be about A, LL 950. The temple itself 

2S “? , oId 88 J he beginning of the tenth century, as it 

firm i\ R rie iat f s of sculpture and luxuriance of omsmenta- 

SiJhLSTKings Yaso Varmma 
at d tl^ 10 I W d fr ? m A : D - 8)25 to 1000. A glance 

will sw'fl' ^ <>{ t ,e . piinth in the accompanying plate 
ll! « i amJ beauty of form which" the 

n>S b t ? J*™ 1 “d without stint on this fine temple 1 

SSTJSS tSf "*" rich “ d »—*4fSSt 

to B j ill,! temple of S'andikeswam faces the "Vriirkamla 
temples on the east the two entrances being 101 SSm 
■ 19 ’ 88 Jte “mg implies, a shrine for the Bull Nandi whdeh 

° f «» *-n- wBiuto 

- MW® 

ssffiTSBs? 

a*- i— a. 

ofthateoMcnpi,^. n£* i, 

-*« all round, whjeh give, i 

flirfi ulm iTSdu™?' "Lf“ ? "a™“l aftorWrfend 

consists of 'i wSM EE b “ n a hrothfir of Markand. It 
consists ^a^haU two*thinds o^n, a small anteroom and a 
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sanctum. The hall is 27 feet 6 indies by 25 feet outside. 
In front there are four short pillars standing on a low wall, 
with a door in the middle. On each side there are two simi¬ 
lar pillars and one pilaster forming two-thirds of the side 
length of the hall, the remaining third lining closed by 
a wall, In the middle are four richly carved pillars 
for the support of the pyramidal roof. 1 Over the sanctum 
rises the usual lofty spire curving in towards the top, and 
crowned with two amalaka fruits one above the other. 
The spire is square in plan with the comers indented, and at 
caeh of the four angles at- the neck of the pinnacle is placed 
the figure of a bearded limbi with matted hair. The spire 
is nearly perfect, and is a very graceful specimen of Indian 
architecture. The temple is dedicated to Siva, as shown by 
the lingnm placed in the sanctum, and the two figures of 
the Bull Nandi in front of the mi far ala, or antechamber. 

D. —This small temple of 10 feet by 7 feet contains a 
symbol of Siva named Jodh-Lhff, regarding which 1 could 
not obtain any information. The entrance is to the east. 

E. —This is another temple dedicated to Siva as MrUus- 
jnya, or the "conqueror of death.'* It contain h the usual 
lingnm in the sanctum, with figures of Ganesa and Vishnu 
in' the hall, and a small figure of Ganesa over the entrance 
to the sanctum. The temple is 184 feet long by 10 feet 
broad, and faces the cast. On the left jambs of the door there 
is engraved a curious account of some measurements, of 
which I have not yet been able to unravel the meaning. 
The whole of the writing is given in the accompanying 

E late.* There are two columns of figures, one on the left 
and having reference to dkarini, or “ the earth, ” and the 
other on the right to Gangfi, nr the river Wen Gangft, which 
flows past the enclosure. I read the different entries as 
follows:— 


Dbnrinvgaj 

Bhflbhu 

* * 


... m 

... 8H 
... 2*6 

Eta p6j Ui tu ... ]JSI t 
Below this last line there is a rude sketch 
with the left arm holding a book. It will 


GsngA ... ... 12 

Gahgft ... 60 

... ... 124 

Gangs Saiupiians ... 196 

of a man’s head, 
be observed that 


both seta of figures are totalled up below, the sum of the 
three left-hand numbers being 131-1, and that of the three 


1 &* Plate. XXVI M»| xxtx for a plan * pillar of thli h-mpte. 
’ Sw Plate XXIX far* pillar, anil Undent rtCtun of tii* temp?*. 
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rfght-hand numbers I9G. I can only make a guess that 
they may refer to two different classes of offerings which 
the owner of the rudely-sketched head may have made to 
the temple. 

F.—This is the only temple that 1 hare met with dedi¬ 
cated to Ytnna. As lie is called Jam-dh arm rdj by the offici¬ 
ating Hmhman, there can lie no doubt that it is the god of 
the lower world who gives Lis name to the temple, although 
there is only a Lingam of Siva enshrined inside. On each 
side of the door of the sanctum there is a very richly carved 
group of Siva and P&rvati. This temple is placed exactly 
opposite that of Mrtlyunjaya, with its entrance lacing the 
west. It is ](J feet long by 10 feet broad, being only a 
little less in length than the other. The two temples are 
dearly connected by position, and I conclude that the inten¬ 
tion of the builder was to represent Siva in the two-fold 
capacity as 1 ama, or "death, ” and as Mrityunjaya, or the 
"conqueror of death” by reproduction. 

G■—-the temple of Vmd Mahesuxtra is another Saiva fane, 
E?i?in being only another name for Parvati. 

<1-— Iloj-fajesioara is a simple lingam without anv traces 
of a temple. 

The remaining temples with the single exception of X, 
do not require any particular description, as they are all de¬ 
dicated to Siva under different names, and contain lingams. 

X- The temple of the Das Avatar, or ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, is an open cloister, 75 feet long by 7 feet wide 
inside, placed against the western wall of the enclosure. It 
is divided into twelve compartments by pilasters, two of the 
divisions I icing probably intended for statues of Vishnu, and 
the remaining ten for the Acdtdrs, In front of the eight 
middle divisions there arc seven pillars resting on a low wall, 
as shown in the accompanying plate, 1 the two divisions at 
each end being closed by a wall, with a door leading into 
the first and twelfth compartments. Outside there is a con¬ 
tinuous projecting cornice running the whole length of the 
building, above which rise twelve pyramidal spires, being 
one separate roof for each of the twelve .shrines. One of these 
is represented in the plate.* In each division there is a. 
pedestal, hut several of them are now empty. There are two 
tortoise incarnations, one flat, and one upright. The boar 


1 fw pm, xxvr. 

* sc* Jin to xxv at. 
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incarnation is n Iso in its place. The Narsinh-Avatar has 
been taken inside the Mftrkanda temple; and the Klilki- 
AvatAr is lying outside broken. AH the other incarnations 
have disappeared, unless, perhaps, the naked Jain-looking 
figure may have been Intended for the Bndk-Avatdr. I 
searched in vain for inscriptions which might have given n 
clue to the age of this temple. I am satisfied that it is older 
than any of the Saiva temples which I have just described, 
and I am inclined to look upon it as a part of the ori¬ 
ginal enclosure, and to assign it to a period two or three 
centuries earlier than the date of the lingam temples. There 
is a similar arrangement at Garhwk, where a long cloister 
was dedicated to the Avatfirs of Vishnu, long before the 
erection of the lofty detached temple to Siva. In this case 
wo know positively from the inscriptions on both statues 
and temple that the former are at least two centuries earlier 
than the Siva fane. Almost every where the worship of 
Vishnu appears to have prevailed from the seventh to the 
tenth century, w hen it was forcibly supplanted by the more 
fashionable worship of Siva’s lingam. 

I have already noticed in their proper places the short 
inscriptions which are found on the pillars and door-jambs 
of the temples. There ore similar records also on the rocks, 
but they are too much injured to he legible. All of these 
are of middle age, ranging from the middle of the tenth 
century down to 1500 A. D. Hut on two of the old square 
monoliths there are characters of a much mere ancient date. 
On one of them there are only three letters remaining, pro- 
yd- Sri ; but these are sufficient to show that the pillar cannot 
be later than the fifth or sixth century. 1 The letters 
are near the top of the stone, and below there is a male 
figure with four arms, carrying a battle-axe, and attended by 
two females. A snake encircles his waist, which may 
perhaps serve to identify the figure with Siva; but there is 
no other trace of that god, bo far as I could see. 

A second square monolith with a moulded capital is 
inscribed on three faces. 8 Its characters are somewhat older 
than those of the other pillar, say of the sixth or seventh 
century. The two lines on the left face of the pillar appa¬ 
rently form a distinct record, of which the latter half of the 
second line is in much smaller characters. The main record 


1 See I VS. liff. 5. for * topj ef Hww Rm Mten- 
3 St* I’M* XXX, IV- l. 
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Iiegms at ttao top of the middle face with the worda M 
jSVt/ 1 Several of the letters arc rather doubtfui; hut they 
appear to me to read somewhat as follows 

f h—Swostj Sri Sann'idfiii 
J 2 r —Jim Chila badra chigi 
j|/ iddlcj\ice r < 3*-—poaa did ba * lu ma 

J 4- j — # btidhi Biicbaudra fii$bja 
\ 5.— ola Chaitrivama sute 

{ I,—* * Bn * * 

2.—* tbu la * * 

3.-— nya dfia dj yagn, 

4,—aiayi badi ngw bra 
5.—SaU di # * ha 

Apparently this last inscription on the right face, which 
l4i -iji U, i lC ^ ^ ar ^ er ^ etter8 > baa no connection with that on the 
imddefacc I can make nothing of them; hut so little is 
lost that I believe the whole may be deciphered by n com¬ 
petent Sanskrit scholar* 


28.—GONDS OR GATJPAS. 

^ o° llD try of the Goods received from the Muham¬ 
madans the convenient name of GonduAua. But the actual 
detects occupied by the Gonds did not comprise more than 
one-thml of the wide region of Muhammadan writers, 
which deluded all the wild tracts of Central India lying 

HZSa K 1 ail f’ 5 “ d . 0rissa > The true Gond country ia the 
long table-land which gives rise to the Tapti, the WardA, the 

th 2 * a . pbild f» and comprises the districts of 
Be tid, Chhindwftm, Scorn, and Mandala. In ancient times this 
territory non Id appear to have been called Gattda or Gaur, 
the western Gaitja 0 f Wilford. In A. D, *1012 Gau4tt 
formed part of the dominion of Kama Dei a, Raja of ChedL 
In A. D. 81 - Karka, Ras h t rakuta, Raja of Lflteswara, saved 

Ti 7Kn aVa fr ° m the kl ! lg3 of Gau ^ and Gurjjara. 
About A. I). 780, or one generation before A. D. 808, the 

Rashtrakuta RAja, named Paura, invaded Ham [the coilntrv 

of VatsaRaja] who was "intoxicated with the wealth of the 

king of Gauda. In A. D. 600 Rljya Vardhans, the king 

of Kanauj, milled HHava with 10,000 horse, and killed 

Hie king; but was himself slain by Gupta, king of Gauda. 

1‘roin all these notices we learn that the territory of Gau4o 

must have bordered on Chcdi and Malnva, as well as on the 

country of the RAshtmkuta, Princes of BerAr. AU these 
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requirements are most satisfactorily met by the position and 
limits of the country actually inhabited' by the Goods, or 
Gondw&na proper, which must therefore have formed part 
of the ancient Gauda, or the western Gattr. 

The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 
In the nothera Gauda, or Utiara Kosah, the chief town is 
still named Gauda, which the Muhammadans liefore us 
corrupted to Gouda. On the finger-posts leading to the place, 

tjm KSgari ife Gauda and the English Gouda are placed 
side by side. I spent several months in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and I never once heard the aborigines called Gond, 
but always Qor, Now, as Gauda is a pure Sanskrit word, 
it would seem that this was not .their true name, and that 
it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that 
they do not call themselves cither Qond or Gor, hut Koitur. 
It is also strongly confirmed by the fact that there are no 
Gonds in the northern Gauda, or Uttar* Kosala, and none 
in the eastern Gauda. or western Bengal. This being the 
case, it follows that, when Gaudas are mentioned, the name 
does not necessarily refer to the aborigines now called Gonds, 
but mat/ belong to the rulers who held the country of Gauda 
at the time; os in the instance of Karim Deva, the Kulachun 
ruler of Chedi, who calls himself also king of Gauda. 

This conclusion, however, refers only to the rulers of the 
country, and not to the hulk of the population, which even 
in the time of Ptolemy would appear to have been the 
aboriginal Gond. In his day the large district at the head 
of the Nanaguna, or Tapti Iliver, was occupied by the 
Kondali or Gondali , a name which lias been generally iden¬ 
tified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
as pars PhullUarttm, the PAulliieZ themselves being placed 
more to the north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, 
luUtiril, descriptive of the " leaf-clad ” aborigines. Vaftjis 
Mihira notices tho Pama^Sabaras, or “leaf-clad Saunw”; 
and we know that the Juangs of the present day still preserve 
this primitive costume. I believe therefore that there may 
have been Pama Gauda8, or " leaf-clad Gonds,” in the 
time of Ftolemv, and that these are the people intended 
by his PhulJil«-6ondali. 

My explanation of Gauda as a geographical term which 
gave its name to the Gond people, instead of having received 
it from them, is still further confirmed by the fact that 
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numerous temples which arc said to have been built by the 
Gauds, were certainly not erected by them. Thus the 
temples at Budshii Chandpore, and IJeogarh, all m the 
La lit pur district p have been attributed to the Gonds. But 
this assignment is quite impossible! as we know from their 
inscriptions that at the time they were erected the country was 
possessed by the Chandels of Mahobfr. The same assertion 
ia made about Garha near Jabalpur, to which may be given 
a similar answer that the country was then possessed by the 
powerful Kulachuri Rajas of Chedi-dea* I suspect that these 
erroneous statements have originated in the accessions of 
rubbish which in later times have been shot inio the Pritlii- 
rAj aiyasa of Chand* In that poem there are three passages 
which, as they at present stand* arc undoubted anachro¬ 
nisms that must have been foisted into the test by some 
copyist at a much later date. At the breaking out of the 
war between Prithirdj Chauh4n, and Parmfii Chandel of 
Hahoba, the Chandel bard, named Jagnik, was sent to 
Kanauj to induce the two Banuplmr heroes, Alha and Udfll, 
to return to Mahoha for the defence of their country* Allis 
replies to Jagnik— 

Suui Jagnik p yeh bftt tunfari, 

Hamayhar&j koehhu nahi j^Tii j 
Ham sir Mndhi Mahoba rakhiv, 

Nrip Chandel jugal mukh dik khiv- 
Ham mare bar Gaura, Beogarh, ChAndA-wflre, 

Ham JAdo kari juddh ghftr Chandel udh&re; 

Ham Kathariya kat) Parm&l dea dal, 

Ham kofik kari hfln Juti line sabke bat. 

Up re the BanAphar chief consents to return to Mahoba, 
and then, after the fashion of the Homeric heroes, boasts of 
his own exploits— 

" Wa conquered the whole of Gauda, Deogarh, Chanda ; we fought with 
the Jidon led saved the Cliandele; we cut off the KatJkrifa for the rake 
of Per edA t, and plundered every king around.'* 

In the same strain he continues his anachronisms— 

Ham Ago F&tMhi phdj bMgi das bsirali_ 

"Before us the Padshahi arasy ten and twelve times fled." 

Mew fit mari pad bar kariya Antarhcd dah&iyo, 

Banghel mari b&sudhd hari garb Chandel lagaiyo— 

"We harried Mewlt and frightened Antarbed; we plundered the 
Baghel, and brought hit wealth to the palace of tjic Chandel/' 
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In another passage the minister of PritkMj addresses his 
master— 

KAnan suni Chahu&n kahe ba inday mantr gnti. 

Prat ham des Tarim di mhyo Jasrilj eenipati ; 

Oar ha jay nrip Iftgi pari Omni an son jangah, 

Paryo Jill Chandel dali dharni-dhar angah ; 
llokiyo seni nri seni sab kAm maran dhiran dbariya, 
Kheliyo vyAl bin sis dhar knm jay phateh kariya ; 

Oafha nagar Chan del snniyo, 

Gnudnsu mile juddhtaji liiyo; 

BfaAgi seni dekhi Jas rajah, 

Din lion sis swamike kajah ; 

The pith of this Jong story is simply that Farmftl invaded 
Garka, and waa defeated by the Gattdas (Gonds), hut was 
saved by his general Jasriij, who lost his life in' defence of 
his master. 

In a third passage is described the tight between Udal 
BanAphar and Kjiuli Chftuhan, the brother of PritkirAj : the 
latter is mnde to say— 

Tabe Kanh bolyo mahA ros hoe, 

Suno nand JaarAjke bit so£; 

Ah An Gauf nahi Gar ha mart jAno, 

Awe Kanh Chau It An son juddhthAno. 

** Then paid Kanh iq i great rape, 

'* Bear, O &on of Jasrij, it is nnt tl^ Gunr or GnrM whom you 
conquered, buL Kirnb Cbauli§u witb ubgco you have to fights 

In these throe passages the Qauda$ qf Gar ha are most pro* 
hably. intended for the Goods, as Gar ha was their capital 
some centuries Inter. But it is absolutely certain from the 
Kulaclmri inscriptions of Tewar, only’a few miles from 
Garhn , that in Sam vat 1239 or A. D. 1182, when Prithir&j 
defeated Pfcnnftl, the country of Cliedi, of which Tewar was 
the capital, won still in the possession of the Haitiaya Kuki* 
churis. Deogarh and Chftnda were also two well-known 
capitals of the Goods in later days; but it is very doubtful 
whether Deogarh was a separate principality in the time of 
PrithirAj; and it is quite certain that both places were 
beyond tbo reach of Alba and Udal, as the territory of the 
Kulachuris of Chedi, extending along both banks of the 
Karbada, lay between the Cbnndeh and the Gonds, My 
impression is that the popular canto of Chanda]poem called 
ttie Jltahoba-kkatod or Alha-khettd 7 in which the conquest of 
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Mahobn is related, has been largely interpolated by the Chandel 
bards, and that to them wc are indebted for the mention of 
Garfia. It is quite possible that Deogarh and Chanderi, the two 
great forts on opposite sides of the Betwa, may have fallen 
into the hands of the Kulachuris cf Chedi after the death 
of Kirtti Yamuna, and that they were recovered by Alba 
and Udal. In later times this exploit was magnified into 
the capture of the more distant forts of Deo garb and 
Chiinda, to the south of the Narbada, and the Gauda 
of Western India was held to be the country of the Gonds 
of Garlia. In favour of this explanation is the fact that 
the Ktilnehuri llaihuyas of Chedi had fought with the 
Chandek of M&hoba during the reign of Madana Vann* 
ma, only a few years before the accession of Parrafil. In the 
Mhau inscription it is said of Madnua Vamuna, “ from 
whose name even the king of Chedi, vanquished in the 
tierce fight, ever quickly flees.” We know that Gauda was in 
the possession of Kama Devo of Chedi in the end of the 
eleventh century, and I am not aware of any reason for sup¬ 
posing that it had passed out of the hands of the Kulaehuri 
princes during the following century. If by the Gauda of 
Gar ha wc are to understand the aboriginal Gonds, then the 
statement is clearly an anachronism ; but if we may accept 
it as referring to the Kulachuri I [ni hay as as kings of Gnuda 
and Garhn, then the passage may remain unchallenged. 
But in this case the two forts of Dcogarh and Chanda must 
he identified with the two great forts of Deogarh and 
Chanderi, on the opposite banks of the Betwa, in preference 
to the two more distant forts of Deogarh and Cli&ndn to the 
south of the Narbada. 

By identifying the country of the Gonds with the West¬ 
ern Gauda, we get a glimpse of their history in the very 
beginning of the seventh century. The account is given in 
BAna’s Ilarsha Clinritu, of which notices have heenpublished by 
Professor Hall and Dr. Bhau Dftji. The earlier portion of the 
story is given by Professor Hall as follows 1 :■— 

" Rijya'ArJhanA [the elder son of Frabhiham Vardhana, king of 
Kanutij] , by command of his father, made an expedition to the north 
against the Hiim-Hikas [this must have been in A. D. 606.] Harsba 

S i is younger brother] followed him. While hunting on the skirts of 
e Himalayas, a domestic Karnngaka brought intelligence that the 
king was critically ill. Harsh* hastened back, end was just in time to 


' IfcBtfia JUiitic Soc.'i Jnmn»l, SXXf, p. 3. 
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Ktm expire. On the very day of Fmbhakam Yadhnua’s deoaHj 
Grahavarmui waa maafiaond by the Icinrr of Mila™, who also threw 
Rijya&ri into chains. Tine took place at Kanauj, 

‘ CmbaYm-man, son of Avanl ivarman, of the Muukhura fondly, was 
fiuebanij of Rijyasri As we do not find it stated disJaDirtly ihcit the 
kihgot Mi lava had aggressed on Kanauj, we should understand, it may 
be, Grahovarman owed hi* death to the son of that BOverrigli, who, it i* 
saidj was staying at the hUnanjan Court. Apparently, ho ivas there 
in the character of hostage; and perhaps he received the assistance of 
troops from his home unexpectedly* 

* 4 Rajyavardbana, taking with him Jib .1 nd\n, a subject of high rank, 
by whom his education had been superintended, ami an army of ten 
thousand horses, inarched to attack the king of M&Enm Him he alow; 
but his own fato was defeat and death at the hands of Gupta, king- of 
Haurla, of which the news wm brought back by Kuntola, a chief officer 
of cavalry. Sinhanada and SkandnguptUj the generalissimos, urge 
Harsh a to make reprisals; and they io re no Litne in embarking on the 
onterprize* 

ff The account of Haraha J s progress towards the south-east 1 omit. 
Before he could reach Gouda, Bhandja arrived with spoils of the 
MiliTOB. Enquiries were at once made for Btjjuri Shy had escaped 
from Knnauj, and fled towards the Yindhya mountains. Thither Hun>b 
directs his steps, lie ls visited by Rliulsampa, a military retainer to 
some local dignitary, VyHghraketu F son of Ssrabhaketu. These names, by* 
the-bye, seem to be coinages suggested by the fancied fitness of dream- 
Btanecs* Bhftkampa knows nothing of KajyasrFs present quarters, and 
recommends that H r reha should seek for information at the neighbouring 
hamlet. She if discovered when on the very point of burning herself. 

The latter part of the story is given by Dr. Blmu BJLji 
as follows 1 :— 

*'Rifa HanhA having catered the wild* of the Vindbya mountains, 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of hie sister, 
Rajy&hri. He met a chief named Vyiighraketu, son of Sarabhakctu. 
He introduced to the king Nirglm^j the Commander in-Chief of 
the Bhfikampa The king made inquiries of the Sahara 

Chief regarding Mjyasri; he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the king woe known to have been seen in his 
jungles, but premised to make vigorous effort* for her discovery. He 
remarked that at the distance of two mile#, on a hill with a thick wood 
at its bane f there resided, with a number of disciples, a Biuddba Bhikshn, 
a mendicant (Finds pari) named Divikaramltn, who might possibly 
have heard of Kijyam. Hearing this thy king thought that Miitri- 
yftoSya (Brahmana}-' Divakaminitra, the friend of Grahavamia, having 
abandoned the fr way of the Yedas/' in his youth put on brown clothes 
and embraced the Snugata creed. King Ilnrsha, taking the Sahara Chief 
with bim, proceeded to the abode of Di vakaramitrs, He admired the 
mountain aceneiy on the way, and got down from his conveyance on 


1 Botolnj Ammtot S«. ■ JounuO, I p. B9. 
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approaching the hermit's maidence. Having placed his hand on Madba- 
vegopWe dMuIder, he with a few chiefs walked on r He found there 
followers of various schools, uh, t Yitarago*, Arbajitas, Moskariu*, 
SvyUpaUs, Fiit&rabhikshus, ^commentator), (in the teit, Panduri- 
bbikshu], Bhigavatae, Yam ms, Kmluiichakav, KB. pi las. Kin Idas, 
Aupanbhadas, Aisvjtragj It nonius, K^randharjainSj, Hfmrnia.snstrinB, 
Paurinikas, SaptntQntavoj^ Subdas, Pauchnrntrik&B, am] others, He 
also met Divsknnmiitm Rhikghu, and mode him obeisance* Divakara- 
mitra seeing the king, said l * To-day our austerities have even m this life 
hortie ins g^xd fruit by giving m a eight of the beloved of the goda; at 
the expanse of my own body^ I am ready to do the king's business/ 
The king made inquiries regarding Rajyjisri. It so happened that 
Uajyasri was at this time making preparations for sglf-cremation. An 
old female companion of Rijyasri went to a disciple of DivakuramiEra 
and said, £ 0 mendicant J Fraurajya (tlio vow to abandon all worldly 
enjoyments] ifi generally fall of mercy to oil beings* and San gain s (Bud¬ 
dhists) are ever intent on fulfilling the vow t to suffer themselves for the re¬ 
lief of the sufferings of others. The teaching of the Lord Sakya Muni is 
the family abode of mercy, the goodness of Jina is ever ready for the benefit 
of the whole world, and die religious law (riJtarma) of the Munis is a 
way of securing future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised 
in the world than that of saving life,, Fray, therefore,, prevent my 
companion from destroying heraelf by fire/ r My Guru (Master) 1 
raid the disciple, f is verily a second Sug&ta (Buddha); when I relate 
to him thk account, he ia sure to come. He is full of pity* By the good 
words of Sngata, calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow, and by 
his own discourses, with ill list rations culled and rendered weightier from 
the various Aganuis (scriptures), he would lead the good-natured lady to 
the path of knowledge/ 

FT Accordingly a Hhik&hu (mendicant) came and said,— 1 A woman in 
sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from thin abode/ 
Hearing this, the King* with Bivakariunitra, proceeded quickly, followed 
by the King's retinue, to the place of the fine. With great difficulty she 
was persuaded to abandon her purpose, and they having succeeded in 
consoling her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to p dinner* The 
Raja heard all that had happened from the time she was put in confine¬ 
ment in Katiyakubja, and from winch she was released by a descendant 
of the Gupta kings. She then heard of the death of R£jjqv ft rdhEinB F her 
eldest brother, on which «bc left off food aud drink* and wandered 
through the woods of the ^ indhyas. Overcome with sorrow, she made 
preparations to burn herself All tbis the King heard from her 
attendant*/' 

From this account we learn that Prabhkk&ra Vardhana, 
after having conquered and killed the King of MAIavft, wag 
himself defeated and slain by Gupta, King of Ganda. It is 
clear, therefore, that Gaud a could not have been far from 
Malaya* But in the account of Prahhikam Vardhana's death 
given by Hwen Thsang, it would appear that it was instigated 
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by SasAngka, the Kin" of Kima-Su varna. 1 Professor Hall 
lias suggested that his full name may have been Sasangka 
Gupta; but I learn from Dr. Bolder, that in the Jain books 
Sasangka is called Narendra Gupta. Putting all these state¬ 
ments together, it would seem that Sashngka, or Narendra 
Gupta, must liave been the king of Gauda as well as of 
Kirna-Sttcarna. From Ills inscription cut on the rock of 
ltohitig, we know that he had extended his rule northwards 
as far as that celebrated fortress; and from tbe different 
statements which X have just quoted about lli'ijya Virdhana’s 
death it may be inferred that the western Gauda was also 
included within his dominions. 

When the news of his brother's death was brought te 
Ilarsha, he determined to take revenge, and at once marched 
towards Gauda. But on the way he was met by Bhandin 
with the spoils of the Mill anas. Dp to this point his march 
is said to have been towards the south-east.* * After the 
meeting with Bhandin he proceeded in search of his sister 
RAjynsri, who, after the death of her husband, hail escaped 
from prison and fled to tbe Vindhya mountains. In his pro¬ 
gress he encountered the Bbuk&mpa Sabaras, an aboriginal 
race, whose chief is named Vydghra-kelu, " the tiger-demon," 
son of SaraMa-kelUt “ the monster-demon.” As the general 
is called Nirghitu, or the man-slayer," all these names 
must be accepted as the inventions of the writer, which were 
considered appropriate for the chiefs of the SfMkawpa, or 
" Earthquake" Sabaras. At the same time they appear to 
me to be a recognition of the former power of this now des¬ 
pised nice. In a subsequent report I propose to give some 
account of the Sabaras, and to show by their inscriptions 
that they once had Kings of their own, hearing the title of 
Gupta. According to the statistics which I have collected, 
the number of the Western Sabaras at the present dny is not 
less than 120,000 persons. 

The Sabaras are mentioned in the Aitarcya Britimana as 
one of the Dssyu races descended from Viswamltra; and 
the MAhubhkrnta includes them amongst the seven races 
of Dasyus conquered by the P&ndus in the Great War. 
They appear also in Ptolemy's map in the same two divisions 
in which they are now found; the Eastern Sabaras as 
Sabarce t who are the Snarl of Pliny, and the Western Sabaras 


1 Julirai 1 # Hwtn ThHDf? FI- 3*8. 
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as Sortie Nomodes, But the Gonds are not mentioned in any 
of the old Hindu authorities, and the earliest notice of them 
that I am aware of is by Ptolemy under the name of 
Gondali. 

In the absence of other information we turn naturally to 
the traditions of the people themselves. Like most other 
traditions, those of the Gonds are utterly wanting In dates, 
and extremely vague as to places. But all the leading 
events are very striking, and from their remarkable similarity 
to tlie traditions of other far distant races, they possess an 
interest and an importance which, without it, would he alto¬ 
gether wanting* 

According to the Gond legend. Lingo was the leader who 
Liberated the first men of the nation from a cave in Kachi- 
kopa Lohttpad, or the “ Iron-Valley in the Red Hill.’* The 
exact position of this valley is not stated, but it would seem 
to have been somewhere in the liimAIaya mountains, as 
Mount Dhavalagiri is mentioned. Mahfldeva is said to have 
closed the mouth of the cave with a large stone sixteen 
cubits high. Lingo removed the stone, and “ sixteen scores 
of Gonds” came out of the cave. Xo meaning seems to he 
attached to the name of Lingo, but in Gontli, Idnggd menus 
a “wolf,” and in Mahnrathi, tonga. 

According to the traditions of the Mnghals, their ancestors 
were confined in the iron-bound valley of Irguene-km, from 
which they were delivered by Burfe-chino, ortho "Bun wolf.” 
According' to AbulgMzi Khan the ancestors of the Turks 
were liberated from the iron-bound valley of Irgana-kon by 
Bertezma. Every year the Kb An of the Turks went to 
sacrifice in the eavc of his ancestors in Mount Erkoneh-kum 1 

tanking of the ancient Get®, Strabo remarks that 
Znmolxis, whom they revered as a god, “ retired into a 
district of caverns." The mountain is held sacred, and is 
thus distinguished, being named Kogoidno#” 

In all. these legends we have a hero, the founder of the 
nation, connected with a cave* In the eastern versions the 
cave is situated in a valley surrounded by iron mountains, 
from which the founder manages to liberate his people. 
The resemblance between the tradition of Gonds and that of 
the Turks and Mug ha Is seems too close to be accidental, and 

1 Dr* Hrrbcloi. OninUle. VI. 353- Th* turn* of lbs maflubtin if *nrUiui3f 

■fwll hj different Bather*^ use Gibtoft. H #3, and PMm €'■ Hijiienl Wkitorj ®f MmikitiiL 
IV* 337 
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if not accidental, It would go fur to prove the Turanian 
origin of the Gontls. Dr. Caldwell and Colonel Dalton both 
agree in classing the Gnnds as Dravidians. But the former 
specially notes that “whilst he regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing characteristics of the Dravidian 
idioms as in the main Scythian," he t hink s that "they are 
allied not to the Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the 
Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, but to the group or class in 
which ail these families are comprised. 1 He then points out 
that “ the Scythian family to which, on the whole, the 
Dm vidian languages may he regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the Finnish or Ugrian," and that this supposition derives 
some confirmation from the fact brought to light by the 
Belli*tun tablets, that the ancient Scythian race, by which 
the greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the 
eruption of the Mcdo-Persians, belonged, not to the Turkish, 
nor to the Mongolian, but to the Ugrian stock." 

Dr. Caldwell regards ' r the Dravidians as the earliest 
inhabitants of India, or at least as the earliest race that 
entered from the north - west He also— 

" fads convinced that the Dravidians never had ntry relations with 
I he primitive Aryoos* but. thftFc of a and frir^ucntJy character;: 

and that if tier tom rolled from fi»rt&ern India, and fenced to take 
refuse in Gpndwana and DandatAranva, the great Dravidian forest, prior 
to the daivu of thflf umliaatiotij the iribes that subdued mid Lbri^t them 
south Lvjirda must hive been jms^Aryiuae/ 1 

But these pre-Aryan-Scythians, by whom he supposes 
the Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern 
provinces, arc not, “he says,” to be confounded with the 
.Kols, Sant&ls, Bid Is, D6nis, and other aboriginal tribes of 
the north." By whom, then, were the Dravidians expelled 
from Northern India ? Dr. Caldwell thinks that the Sminis 
may have been the conquering race, 

° Thy tribes of Northern India whom the Airaas gradually in cor* 
potitled in their community us Sudima, whoever they were, must have 
been an original and formidable race*" 

Here I agree fully with Dr. Caldwell, that the Sudras 
were most probably the people with whom the Aryans came 
Uito contact in Northern Indin. But I think that he has 
unnecessarily hampered himself by supposing that the Dru- 
vidians entered from the north-west. On the contrary, I 
believe tlia t they came from the west, and that fhey were 

1 OtiDiur of the Dm fidi id Ln^mgci. 2nd nJiticD, p.p, 7&-7L 
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the Accad or Accadians, a branch of the southern Turanians, 
ivUo occupied Susiana and the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean including the Delta of the Indus, From 
these scats they were eventually driven out by the Aryans 
of Arintia and Persia, when they retired to Southern India, 
leaving only a remnant of the nation behind in the Brahiii 
mountains, where they still exist. 

Under this supposition the Dmvidians may have occupied 
the greater part of Southern India about the saute time 
that the Aryans took possession of the Pan ji'll) and Aryavarta, 
while the whole of Northern India was lield by another 
Turanian people, who had entered long before from the 
north-west. The latter 1 believe to have been a Hedo- 
Seythinn race. Such of them as submitted were allowed to 
join the Aryan nation as a separate class under the name of 
Sudras; while the greater number retired to the cast of the 
Karmaniisa River, where they bade defiance to their enemies 
for several centuries. 
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